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" Prove all things; hold fast that which is good." 



Wir muessen der ungetaeuren, alles ueberwiesenden kraefte der impopdef a- 
bilien, des wtofnetismuai der eltetrieitaet^ des lichts, und der waerme gedenkfen, 
um die grobsinningen vorstellungen aufzuseben, und die arithmetischen groes- 
sen der JLOerper nfebt zum mais-stabe der kraefte zu nehflien. Rad. 

We need but eonslder tht Immense, all^sorpassing powers of imponderabUa , 
as 0leetrieityt magnetUmt Urhi, heat^ etc', to renonnce the gross error oi 
reckoning every thing by aeaU powtr according to the arithmetical quantity of 
Ibodies^ Rac. 
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BE IT REMB9IBERED, That on the first day of July, 
anno domini 1840, I. G-. Rosenstein, of the said district, de- 
posited in this office the title of a book, the title oi Which is 
in the following words, to wit: ** Theory and Practice of 
Homoeopathy, first part, containing a Theory of Homoeopathy, 
with Dietetic Rules, etc. , by /. G. Rosenstein, M. D, 

* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.' " 
The right whereof he claims as author and proprietor, in con- 
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the several acts respecting copy rights." 
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PREFACE. 

In publishing^ a work like the pres^it, the usual prefaee in 
the form of apologies would but too justiy be considered a 
species of mock modesty entirely superfluous, and out of keep- 
ing wi& the nature and design of the following pages, of the 
undeniably truths whieh they contain, and the io^itance of 
their being forthwith promulgated to the world. I shall there- 
fore offer no apologies to any man, or body of men, for dbing 
my duty to my God, and to my fellow-beings. I have written 
what I clearly and c(>nscientiously believe to be facts, and 
have laid open to the eyes of the multitude what they» in jus* 
tice, should know» and in language divested of all sophiati-^ 
eated mystery, and with the scalpel of truth, (guided only by 
the hand of racperience and common sense,) have laid bare 
what can never again be concealed by the mystic garb of false 
philosophy. And while I would, (in common courtesy) <*pray 
all the forms," am well aware» on the one hand, of the discom- 
fiture which this work will cause in the medical camp, and 
of the cavalcade which will be raised to cut their way through^ 
and trample under foot the doctrine of **homoeop<Uhia,** But 
it is vain, — it has already too many votaries of the highest 
standing in medical science, who have conscientiously left the 
ranks of the old school,* and laid down their most dangerous, 
weapons at the feet of that shrine which has lighted up their 
enquiring minds with tiiose glorious rays which has wrought 
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a conviction as clear as the son-beam ; and theSr influence 
upon other stars in the medical profession are swelling the 
tide of humaQ investigation to a vast torrent of public opinion, 
which will at length roll back upon, and bury in oblivion, the 
hydramonsters of mercurials^ and all the rest of the vampires 
wbich have been let loose to a meat alarming extent upon a 
gullible world. But thank God there are,*** and always have 
been, (even in the darkest ages) some among the great mass 
<>f the learned, who, being* dissaUsfied with hypothetical per- 
plexities and antiquated theories, will read these pages with 
an awakesed determination, investigate and watch with a 
diligent eye the result of homoeopathic practice, and whose 
candid mind will suffer no formal prejudices from adopting the 
only true and successful science in the practice of medicine. 

* Homoeopathy makes rapid progress in A*0W Torkt Philadelpkia, BoHonr 
etc. The whole vest ancl south, however, is still a barren field. 

Note. In order to strengthen my own ai'gnments, as well as to embellish 
and enhance the value of this little work, I have drawn oeptously Arom the 
springs of great minded men who have thrown out much cleaf and lucid truth 
ki the practice of medicine. I would but mention Drs. Cukris, Rau, Belu- 

HATI, TODRTKLLS, TiCKNOR, etC. 



Louisville, April 19M, 1840. 
To Doctor I. G, Eosenstein: 

Dear Sir — My knowledge of homoeopathy has been de- 
rived principally from extracts from the works of Hahnemann, 
that I have met with in burlesques on his pathology and 
therapeutic^. But the glimmerings from those very meagre 
sources have impressed upon my mind the conception of a 
mental power and a profundity of thought in the foufider of 
homoeopathia, that better merited to'|>e studied than to be 
ridiculed. 

The pathological and therapeutical principles of Hahnemann 
seen) to me to be very analogous to those of Hunter. His 
therapeutical notions, so far as rehites ta the selection, and 
the modus operandi of counter irritantsi I consider to be an 
improvement thereon . His subdivision of therapeutical agents 
idto doses so very minute, has, tome, seemed ludicrous; 
although I, as a m^xim, hold no m,an' to be either competent 
or justifiable to ridicule any thiag that he does not under- 
stand ; but more especially an emanation from such a mind as 
Hahnemann's. 

With due humility, toe should ever stiand rebuked by the 
recollection, that the Chspel was <*to the OreeA:^ foolishness.*' 

The indolent and the self-conceited of every calling, are 
generally contented with the most restricted limita of the sci- 
ence which is connected with their pursuits: and allinnOva. 
tions, whether advances of .improvements or not» they look 
upon otily as the imposition of additional labours. 

My acquaintance wkh you has been suffietent to induce th e 
^lief, that yo\i posseas the sciaiifiia and the .ability to famish i 
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in a candid treatise, a fair exposition of homoeopathy; — an 
exposition which will at least suffice to indicate to the pro- 
fession whether a translation of Hahnemaqn's ponderous quar- 
tos would be^ wordi the trouble : And i hope, sir, that you 
will be duly encouraged to prosecute your design to that effect. 
Your ob't sery't, WM. A. McDOWELL, M. D. 



Truth is a unit, evidently of divine origin, and entitled, 
therefore, to the fair, full, and candid iavestigation of every man 
whose object is the well-doing of his fellow-man in this life, 
and his ultimate well-being in the life to come. 

The subject of homoeopathic medicine, until lately, with 
me, has been a foolish phantom, entitled to no respect what- 
ever. 

Since Dr. Rosenstein*s introduction into our city, I have 
cultivated habits of unrestrained intimacy with him, because 
I believe hin^ an amiable gentleman, as well as a refined and 
learned physician. In this way,' I have been/thrown Into con- 
. t^ct with a great amount of homoeopathic practice, and have 
endeavored to make myself acquainted with the general- princi- 
ples of his system, so. far as verbal intercoilrse could instruct 
me. I am* at length, prepared to sfty, ^without hesitation, 
although I do not comprehend the modtis operandi of bis reme- 
dies, that his surprising success r in many cases apparently 
hdpejess,. has astonished* me to^i^uch an extent as to induce me 
to pause and wonder. 

I am, therefore, constrained to say, finally, in relation to 
Dr. Rosenstein's contemplated publication, that ! most ^cor- 
dially give him, and his laudable enterprize, my best wishes, 
believing, that if his system is, false, it will be only '* as a 
tale that was told," and readily pass under the **:wave of 
oblivion ;" but, if trae, it will be onward in its career, even 
amidst the moral cut-throatis, who n^ay maliciously array 
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themselves against it, for the si^ne Reasons that influenced 
Demetrius in denouncing the redeeming doctrines which Saul, 
of i?arsus, preached on the subject of Christianity. 

W. N. MERIWETHER, M. D. 
LauisviUe^ April Ibtht 1840. 



TO THE PUBLIC. 

Some seren years since I first heard of the system of Hah<» 
nemann, but have hitherto been unable to pursue the homoeo- 
pathic system of medicine, not knowing the German language; 
but I am happy to learn^ through Doctor Rosenstein, that he 
has Compaenced the writing a work upon the subject of homoeo- 
pathy, in the English language, which I hope the profession 
in* this country will be liberal enough to read : for eulogies 
passed upon the system were useless, when it is recollected 
that the illustrious Hahnemann spent forty years in investi- 
gating the subject- before he published the result of his investi- 
gations. / SANFORD BELL, M. D. 

LouisviU^^ Ky*y July Qth, 1840. 



(^^Persons wishing to eonsuh me professionally, will direct 
their letters to I. G. Rosenstein, Louisville, Kentucky, post 
paid. 
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The historical and philosophical contemplation of the 
various discoveries which the human mind has made, 
demonstrates the fact that they have, without exception, 
been subject to progressive -development. All have 
had their infancy ; ajl have gro?vn up into well defined 
forms in proportion to the lapse of years ; and centuries 
have added new facts, or discovered now relations — not 
one has sprung from the mind in a perfect state. 

The advances which are every day made in Geology, 
Mechanics, Chemistry, and other sciences and arts, prove, 
indeed, Ihat none of them have yet attained their zenith. 
In Mechanics, for instance, the discovery of new prisei- 
ples, or of new combinations, or the application of prin- 
ciples already known, enable us to produce machines 
more and more perfect — the last always surpassing in 
ingenuity the supposed perfection of the first. Even 
mathematics — a science which, above al) others, had, in 
iiLearly age of the world, attained a high degree of per- 
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fection, does not cease to make progress; for, if tho 
axioms cannot vary, yet new applications of them are 
continually being made. 

The age in which we live is most emphatically and 
truly an age of improvement. When we look at the 
world, as it is in the present day, and contrast it with its 
previous history, we shall have the most perfect demon- 
stration that the onward progress in the arts and sciences, 
as well as the more immediately useful inventions in 
mechanics has been vastly greater since the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, than during a much longer 
space of time at any other previous period in the history 
of man. The perfection that has been given to the steam 
^engine and its various applications, which, in its turn, 
is in a fair way to be eclipsed by the discoveries in 
electro-galvanism, has wrought most miraculous changes 
on our planet. It has, in a measure, superseded manual 
labor, and has so approximated distant regions, and op- 
posite climates, that time and space are. nearly annihi- 
lated. Stepping a little into the last century, we shall find 
that political revolutions, such as the world never before 
witnessed, caused by the growth and difiusion of liberal 
sentiments and information, have changed the aspect of 
states and nations, and disseminated light and knowledge 
where they had not befope existed. In fact, all the 
changes and improvements of thq present day are owing 
to the diffusion of knowledge. They are but the legiti- 
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mate effects oi^ a powerful cause — a lever which moves 
the world. 

The preceding remarks are applicable, in every re- 
spect, to the medical art. In the early ages of the world, 
before science had unveiled to man the secrets of many 
of nature's operations, he could have had little knowledge 
of his own organization. Of his physical constitution, the 
functions of his different organs, and the causes of his 
maladies, as well as the maladies themselves, he must 
have been completely ignorant; and, being so, he must 
also have been extremely ignorant of the art of medicine. 
How astonishing is the difference betwixt the ignorance 
of those dark times and the present advanced state of that 
art. How widely separated the point from which we 
started, and that at which we have arrived. Such is the 
feeling excited in our mind when we look back to the 
early history of the medical art, and compare it with its 
present condition. Whilst struck, howevei*, with admira- 
tion at the immense progress which has been made in 
modern times, we must not forget whz^t is (]ue to the 
patient labors of the early physicians, to whose researches, 
during many centuries, we are indebted for a rich accu- 
mulation of^ facts and observations. P^^or ought we to 
forget how much more laborious and difficult are the first 
9teps in science^ than those that follow them; nay, how 
utterly impos^ibto the latter without the former. In all 
aM, rude inventions become the fruitful sources of more 
perfect works ; aqd in medicine particularlyy many q( the 
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discoveries by which the present age is illustrated, haV(9 
been derived froniy or suggested by, the labors of the 
first fathers of the art. Far, therefore, from desfring: 
to undervalue the import)a&ce of the medical authors who" 
havo preceded HahnemaoQ^ we ofier them the tribute of 
our gratitude and admiration, and gladly avail ourselves 
of their assistance in making other steps in. the pit>gress< 
of the science towards perfection. 

In our present task, it is impossibfe to review the hiS' 
tory of medicine in all its details, and to follow it step hy 
step in its advance; hut, in cirder that the importance of 
the improvement which Hahnemann has introduced may,^ 
in its turn, be understood and appreciated, it is necessary 
to take a brief view of the present state of medical adr 
encc. 

The unwearied labors of anatomists, from the age of 
Hippocrates down to the present time, have successfully 
thown light on the human organization.. We will not 
assert that anatomy may not still make- much progress, 
in minute details, and especially in the nervous system ; 
but we may safely say, as a science it now holds an 
exalted rank ; and that, by means of it we have become 
intimately acquainted with the human structure. 

^Physiology, or the study of the functions of the human 
bt)dy, iti a state of health, is indeed much less advanced; 
«till, physiologists, confirming the- discoveries of each 
other, by labors performed without coneert or communi- 
cation, have ascertained the xuo of each organ*, tiie«raflu- 
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once of each upon the other, and upon the whole organi- 
zation. It is from them that we know, for instance, that 
the digestive organs elaborate the aliments, and that we 
are acquainted with the forms which these assume by the 
process of digestion, as well as the means by which the 
chyle is thrown into the circulation, and made to repair 
the constant waste to which the body is subject. It is 
to them that we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
circulation of the blood. It is from them, also, that we 
are learning the functions of the nervous system. 

In addition to an exact knowledge of the organs, and of 
the functions they perform in a healthy condition, the 
physician also must know the changes which impair their 
action when under the influence of disease. The re- 
searches necessary to acquire this knowledge have been 
steadily pursued, and we owe, in a great measure, to the 
labors of the last two centuries, an entirely new branch 
of the medical science ; one which has already advanced 
far towards perfection, and to which the name of morbid 
anatomy, or pathological anatomy has been given. Such 
are the anthropological scieopes, which may be deemed 
the baaia of! medieine, 
Pmctical medicine consists, chiefly, of three others : 
1.. Pathology,-^ which cooaidera diseasea. 

2. Materia Mediga, or the means of curiiig them. 

3. Thkbapetttics — the art of employing the latter. 
Pathology, or the study of diaeasea, haa, aince the 

tioK^of Hippocratea,,attAined a preciaioo truly admirable* 
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Not ODly have medical men observed, with increasing 
accuracy, all the phenomena which constitute disease, 
but they have attained to such a degree of skill that Ihey 
can determine precisely the seat of organic derangement. 
Thus, by means of auscultation and percussion, the altera- 
tions in the organs of the chest can be exactly ascertained. 
By the aid of the stethoscope, indeed, skilful physicians 
can detect, with certainty, not merely the situation, but 
even the nature of organic disorder. 

The investigation of the occasional causes of disease 
is not tbe least remarkable among the improvements 
which have been introduced, and etiology is now, in many 
points, one of the most advanced branches of the science. 
Even the materia medica, that part of the study af physic 
which relates to the properties of medicaments, presents a 
great number of precious facts. The physical and chemi- 
cal properties of bodies have been thoroughly considered, 
and their odor, their emetic, drastic, or sudorific qualities, 
clearly described ; nevertheless, before the researches of 
Hahnemann, this division of the art was the least matured 
of dny; and it could hardly be otherwise; for, until he 
applied the only true principle to the discovery of the 
properties of medicines, that of studying their effects upon 
the healthy subject, all enquiries and researches were 
necessarily imperfect. 

Therapeutics is one of the most important branches 
of medical science, for it is by its means that the phy- 
sician attains his object, which b to cure. Although, 
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however, he studies all other branches of raedicine, with 
a view- of arriving at this point, yet, as already stated, 
it has been less known than any of the others. To es- 
tablish this fact, it is only necessary to observe the con- 
duct of the physician in the sick chamber. He would 
naturally be ashamed to appear ignorant, and he may not 
be ignorant of the evil which he is called to arrest; he 
may describe and analyse it with the utmost accuracy ; 
he may particularize not only the diseased organ, but the 
part of the organ which is affected. For examj^e, if the 
chest is the seat of the disease, he may indicate which 
lobe of the lutigs is affected, and the derangements which 
have taken place in its functions ; and in cases of dropsy 
of the chest, he may point out on which side the water 
is accumulated. In a case of paralysis or apoplexy, he 
may exactly explain how the brain is affected, or in what 
part the extravasation of the blood has taken place. In 
short, he may accurately classify all other maladies which 
may be presented to him under the head oftt/phusy cholera y 
dyspepsia, asthma, gout, or any other recognized name. 
Bat when it is necessary to decide on the remedies pr(^r 
to subdue these maladies, then it is that a conscientious 
practitioner feels all the difficulty of bis art, and deficiency 
of the means at his command. It is then that he h6si- 
tates to decide Which of the diSerent remedies recom- 
inended by medical authorities is most applicable, because 
he has no law of certain and universal application to 
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guide his decision. The greater the number of physi- 
cians consulted, the'greater is this uncertainty ; for if they 
should agree on the name of the disorder, they find them- 
selves fearfully at variance on the question of a remedy 
fitted to oppose it. 

It must bo admitted, then, by every enlightened and 
conscientious member of the profession, that materia medi- 
ca, and the therapeutic branch, is, in our time, very far 
behind all tho other departments of the medical art. Its 
importance is, however, so great, that if it be impossible 
to establish it upon certain and fixed basis, all the other 
branches of the art, however near they may approximate 
to perfection, would be, as regards the good they might 
render, as if Ihey had never been. What avails it to 
humanity that the physician knows how to describe the 
nature of the disease, if he is. unacquainted with the 
proper means of curing iU 

But^ lest we be thought to exaggerate in our representa- 
tion- of the absolute deficiency of that science, without 
which medicine can never be other than a conjectural 
art, we must appeal to testimony not to be controverted* 
And first, let us li^n to one whose name iaa monument 
of genius and practical research, the immortal John Hon- 
TBB. Referring to the virtues of medical aubatances^ ond 
their application. to the counteraction of disease, he says: 

'^Of these virtues we know nothing definitely : all we 
kfipw is, that sonoe aije capable of altfiringtbe modoof 
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actions, others stimulating, many counter-stimulating; 
some even irritating, and others quieting, so as to produoe 
either a healthy disposition, and action in a diseased part, 
or to change the disease to that action which accords with 
the medicine, or to quiet where there is too much action, 
and our reasoning goes no farther than to make a proper 
applicatioii with these virtues. The difficulty is to ascer- 
tain the connection of substance and virtue, and to apply 
this in restraining or altering any diseased action ; and as 
that cannot be demonstrated a priori, it reduces the prac- 
tice of medicine to experiment, and this not built upon 
well determined data, but upon experience, resulting from 
probablo data. This is not equally the case through the 
whole practice, for in many cases we are much more cer- 
tain of a euro than in others ; but still even in this, ths 
certainty does not arise from reasoning upon any more 
fixed data than in others, where the certainty of cure is 
less ; but it arises from a greater experince alone. It is 
still no more than inferring that, in what is now to be 
tried, there is probable effect of good to arise in the ex- 
periment from what has been found serviceable in simi- 
lar cases. Diseases, however, of the same specific na- 
ture, not only vary in their visible symptoms, but in many 
of those that are invisible, arising probably from peculiari- 
ties of constitution, and causes which will make the effects 
of applications very probably almost in the same propor- 
tion; and as those varieties may not be known so as 
either to adapt the specific medicine to tfiQO>} or to aui^ 
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the disease to the medicine, it will then be only given 
upon a general principle, which, of course, may not cor- 
respond to the peculiarities. Even ia well marked spe- 
cific diseases, we find that there are often peculiarities 
which counteract the simple specific medicine." 

Such is the testimony of Hunter; and upon this alone 
we might rest our case. But the position which we would 
maintain, that therapeutics, until the rise of homoeopathic 
doctrine, had never met the first requisitions, and was 
consequently unworthy the name of a science— is too 
important to be left to the testimony of a single witness. 

In a lecture, delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, by Dr. Paris, from the Chair of ma- 
teria medica, we find the following concessions. This 
learned professor, adverting to "the extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes so eminently characteristic," as he remarks, of the 
history of materia medica, makes use of this language : 

"That such fluctuations in opinion, and versatility in 
practice, should have produced, even in the most candid 
and learned observers, an unfavorable impression with 
regard to the general efficacy of medicines, can hardly 
excite our astonishment, ipuch less our indignation ; nor 
can we be surprised, that another portion of mankind has 
at once arraigned physic as a fallacious art, or derided it 
as a composition of error and fraud. They ask, and it must 
be confessed that they aak with reason, what pledge can 
be afforded them, that the boosted remedies of the present 
day will OQt, like their pradeceflsprs, fall into disrepute. 
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and, in their tntn, se)pve only as humiliating m^noriab 
ef the credulity and infatuation of the phyeicians who 
Commended and prescribed them." Again, while at- 
tempting to account for these fluctuations in opinion, and 
versatility in practice, connected with the materia medica, 
be alledges that its advancement has been continually 
arrested, and often entirely subverted, by the caprices, 
prejudices, and knavery of mankind, and that, unlike 
the other branches of science, it is incapable of suc- 
cessful generalization. And he adds the significant 
question, "In the progress of the history of remedies, 
when are we able to produce a discovery or improvement 
which has been the result of that happy combination of 
observation, analogy, and experimenty which has so emi- 
nently rewarded the labors of modern science?'' 

Admitting this question to have been unanswerable, as 
it evidently was, how happens it that it did not occur to 

r 

this able professor, that, amid the infinity of fictions with 
which the materia medica notoriously abounds, even the 
best established fiicts, which are avowedly incapable of 
successful generalization, can have no pretensions what- 
ever to the rank of a science* 

Professor Harrison says*-^(see his medical essays.) 
It was the remark of a celebrated teacher of medicine, 
that there are, in our science, more false facts than false 
theories. Paradoxical as this may seem, its truth is 
established by the most comprehensive and accurate oh- 
servations which can be made on the wide field of practical 
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medicine. Wherever we turn our eyes— whatever part 
of the field we may contemplate, there rises before us a 
thick cloud of false facts. There is no department of our 
art so overrun with the fruits of false experience, as the 
materia medica. The best and most approved authorities 
of that branch of medicine have made this statement. 

Whence originates this lamentable state of things? 
Why is it that this valuable department of our science 
should abound in such uncertainties? The Eeau medice- 
nale d'Husson, not many years since, was implicitly relied 
on for the cure of gout, and the case of Sir Joseph Banks 
was quoted in its favor. What now is the just opinion 
attached to that nostrum, by the most learned men of our 
profession? The doctrines of signatures in the choice of 
remedies, sprung from the same source, — an excessive 
credulity. Fox's lungs were given to cure the asthma, 
because the animal was capable of running long before ho 
became exhausted. Turmerick, from its yellow color, 
was administered as a sure cure for jaundice. 

Credulity delights in going in constant search of anoma- 
lies and novelties. When a new remedy is suggested 
for some incurable malady, such as Prtissic acid for 
tubercular consumptions, or scrutillaria for hydrophobia^ 
the credulous minded physician does neither hesitate nor 
suspend his judgement, but rushes to a precipitate conclu- 
sion, and, upon some very inaccurately observed, isolated 
case, proclaims his unlimited confidence in the article. 
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h is m tho rank soil of credulity that qaackory flour Uhes 
and sends forth its luxuriant branches. 

It were a task of immense labor to advert, by special 
enumeration, to all the numerous cases of such fallacy, 
arising from extravagant views of the medical properties 
of the various agents, which, from age to age, and from 
year to year, have received the unspairing and undistin- 
guishing eulogies of physicians. And not contented to 
expatiate on the virtues of medicines which tho ingenuous 
dealer in drugs kept appropriately laballed in his shop, 
ihe most accomplished physicians have, at times, departed 
from the employment of the remedies known to the pro- 
fession or recommended by men of scientific candor, 
and too enthusiastically attached themselves to the use, 
and too eagerly recommended remedial agents, whose 
composition was a secret, and the authors and venders of 
which knew nothing of the just principles of medical 
science. 

The splendor which^ at one time, surrounded the reputa- 
tion of SwainCs Panacea^ was, derived from the dazzling 
brilliancy of that light which several of the luminaries of 
our American medicine threw, around it. 

With precipitate and onward haste, some of our most 
enlightened physicians were found swelling the loud chorus 
of praise, which was sounding forth the many virtues and 
transcendent excellencies of this nostrum* Certificates, 
signed by several of the most eminent medical men of tho 
country, quickly found their way into the newspapers. 
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and were by them rapidly disseminated through the 
Union. 

A regular graduate of our oldest medical school, be^ 
came agent for Swaim, and went on a mission to England, 
to vend the nostrum to^ur transatlantic biethren. But 
John Bull was not quite so gullible as brother Jonathan. in 
this matter, and the mission proved abortive* 

Prof. Chapman acknowledges having overrated the 
value of Swaim's Panacea. Prof. Gibson says it did not 
answer his][purpose in scrophula. Prof. Dewees does not 
state the evidence on which he gave his certificate to 
Swaim, but it is believed that not even half of the^ few 
favorable results bad then come under his own personal 
observation. 

Bemarks of the Revietoer, in ihe American Journal of 
Msdical Science, August, 1837, on Prof Dunglison^s 
work, General Therajpeutics, or Principles of Medical 
Practice.* 

The successful compilation of an elementary work, on 
an extensive and constantly progressive science, is aiways 
a very difficult task. There are some reasons why a cor- 
rect and comprehensive elementary treatise on the materia 
medica and therapeutics, should be more difficult of 
execution than a similar work on most of the other 
branches of medicine. The improvement of the materia 

medica, and of therapeutics, has not kept pace with that 

., / . , , ■ ■ ■ ■ , . - — •' " 

•Robely Bttnglison. M. D., Profenor of tlierapeutica, materia m«dlca, 
liygi«a«» and medkal JuriaprndaiiM, ia tha Unhreratty of Maryland. 
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of the Other branches. They have been comparatively 
neglected. There has been less of rigorous, systematic 
observation devoted to them, than to other portions of our 
science. The leading minds in our profession, during 
the present century, have been directed more particularly 
to pathology, physiology, etc., and to certain limited por- 
tions of therapeutics and materia medica, conuected with 
certain symptoms of pathology and practice. 

It is vastly more difficult than has generally been sup« 
posed, or than most of us are ev6n now willing to admit 
or believe, to ascertain the actual and precise value of any 
given article, or course of treatment, even in any one 
given disease; and the evidence upon which this value 
rests, is, in very many important instances, exceedingly 
riight and doubtful. There is less positive knowledge on 
this subject, than on most others in medicine, for thesQ 
reasons, and for others whifth might easily be given. 
We repeat, that a satisfactory execution of a work such 
as we are now speaking of, must be a very difficult mat- 
ter. That a ' work of this character was much needed 
amongst us before the publication of the book the title of 
which stands at the head of this article, we are well 
aware. We think it as much needed at present .as it 
over was. 

It is difficult to say whether medicine has suffered most 
from a partial and one-sided observation, or from prema- 
ture and hypothetical generalizing — from false facts, or 
from false reasoning. The hitter is the legitimate off- 
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spring of tho former; and altliough each may very wef! 
exist without the aid and presence of the other, they are 
very commonly found together* We deceive ourselves 
when we boast, as we are so much in the habit of doings 
of our discipleship to the Baconian philosophy — of our 
faithfulness to tho rules of cautious, impartial observation, 
and to the strict principles of an upright, a rigorous, and 
a single-hearted, logic. Before our science can take it» 
proper place by the s-ide of the other sciences, and confer 
that benefit on humanity which it was intended, and which 
it is able to confer, it must endeavor to become, in truth,, 
what it has, indeed, long possessed and claimed to be, a. 
demonstrative science. Its cultivators must begin to prac- 
tice what they have so long been preaching.. The stan- 
dard writers of the present day, on naateria medica and 
therapeutics, are constantly indulging in what they may 
deem very philosophical, but in' what seem& to us very 
fanciful explanations , of the intimate and peculiar actions 
of medicines on the living tissues with which they come 
in contact, or which they may effect more remotely. 
More pages are often taken up with elaborate disqui* 
sitions on the hidden, mysterious, and utterly unascertaina- 
ble method of operation of a remedy, or a class of remc* 
dies, than are given to the therapeutical properties an^ 
uses themselves, of die article or the class. Dr. Dungli- 
son's book, like nearly all others upon the same subject^ 
is overburdened with those attempts to explain this pre- 
cise and intimate method of operation of medicine* The 
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action, and operation, and effect of every article, must be 
accounted for pathologically, physiologically, rationally. 
It is astonishing to witness th^ pertinacity, activity, and 
ingenuity of this ^^ detest<ible mania for explanation^^^ as a 
French author on materia medica calls it. It is not 
enough that any given medicine or mode of treatment 
0ures. This knowledge would be mere empiricism, un- 
worthy altogether of the scientific physician. We must 
know how it cures, and why it cures ; and unless these 
things are made out, we are bound to believe that it does 
not cure at all — that we have been mistaken, and that 
the two circumstances of the use of the remedy and the 
cure, which simple dbservation had taught us, sustained 
to eoch other the relation of cause and effect, must have 
been only accidentally so connected. If any one circum- 
stance exhibits more strikingly than another, ihe folly 
and abmirdity c^ this passion, it is that of multifarious and 
qoDtradictory Mcplanations that are continually and sue- 
ce^fully invented and maintained. 

There is hardly a page of Dr. Dunglisoa's book which 
dbee not contain more or less paper spoiled, and worse 
than spoiled, by magisterial and confident statements of 
the h(»o», and t^j^, and foherefbres of pathology and 
therapeutics. Does any one doubt this? Then, let him 
study the book for the purpose of settling this particular 
point; and when he comes upon an explanation, let him 
inquire whether it is any thing more than a conjecture. 

If fanciful and speculative men choose to amuse 

b9 
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themselves, or the rest of the world, with their cofljecftirenk 
and explanations, surdywe have no objection. They 
may fiqd the occupatiofi a» pleasaAf and as profitable as^* 
any other species of air-castle building; But let them not 
dignify this guess-work with the misnomar of inductive 
philosophy; and let them cease to think that they are 
doing any thing to advance the utility of medicine as a{» 
{irt; the object of whieh is the mitigation of human suffer^ 
ing, and the lengthening out. of tfi& term of human Ufe:^ 

Cursory remarks on the state of Practical Medicine since 

tite commencement of the present century. See John Ma^ 

son Good^s work an the study of medicine^ chap, XltE 

As the historian of medicine approaches nearer to his 

own times, he finds his path encumbered witlv almiosl^ 

insurmountable difiiculties. The subject on which he hae^ 

to treat, differs, perhaps, from every other branch of' 

science in this circumstance, — that our actual infcMrma^ 

tion does not increase, in any degree, in proportion to our 

experience. Hence, it foUowSi^ that the accumulation of 

materials frequently rather retards than promotes its pro^ 

gross. In other sciences, although truth is not to h9 

attained without a cei*tain degree of laborious res^rchf 

yet to those who Are willing to bestow cm it the requisite 

ftttentton, it is, ibr the most part, attainable; or, if it still 

eludes our grasp, we are at least sensible of tlie deficiency, 

and generally ascertain the precise nature oftheobstaolee 

which impede our progress. lo other aciences, wh^n we 
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crater upon an inquiry, or propose to ourselves any definite* 
object for rxporirpent or observation, we are able to say 
whether^tho result of our inquiry has been satisfactory,, 
and whether the object in viey has or l«i» riot beett^ 
accorapUshod. But this is, unfortunately, not the case i& 
medicine. In our-experiment^ we are seldom able to* 
ascertain, with accuracy, the previous state of the body 
on which we operate; and, in our observations, wo arc 
seldom able to ascertain what is the exact cause of the 
effect which we witness. The history of medicine, in alT 
it^ part», and especially that of the materia medlca^ 
nSbr6» ample testimony tc^ the truth of these remarks. In ' 
modern times, and more remarkably in Great Britain, no 
one thinks of proposing anew mode of practice without 
supporting it by the results of practical experience. The 
disease exists,, the remedy is prescribed, and the disease is- 
removed: we have no reason to doubt the veracity or the 
ability of the narrator: hia favorable report induces his^ 
contemporaries to pursue the same means of cure, j— the 
same favorable result is obtained ; and it appears impossi- 
ble for any fact to be supported by "more decisive testimo- 
ny* Yet, in the space of a few short years, tlie boasted 
j^medy has lost its value : the disease no longer yields to 
its power, while its place is supplied l^y. some new remedy, 
which, like ife predecessors, runs through the same career 
. of expectation, success, and disappointment. 

Let va &[^iy these remarks to the case of fever, — the 
dtaeasa wkiefa has been stjriod the touch-stone oi medteat 
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theory, and which may be pronounced to' be ife- eppro- 
briuiD. At the termination of the last century, while tlld 
doctrine of Cullen was generaly embraced, typhus fever 
was called a disease ef debility, and was, of course, to be 
cured by tonics and stimulants. No sooner was it ascer- 
tained to existr than bark and wine were administered in 
as large doses as the patient could be induced, or was 
found able to take. No doubt was entertained of this 
power over the disease. The only question that caused 
any doubt in the mind of the practitioner was, whether, 
the patient could bear the quantity^that would be necessary 
for the cure. To this treatment succeeded that of oold 
effusion. The high cfaaiacter and literary reputation of 
the individual who proposed this remedy ; its simplicity 
and easy application ; the candid spirit which was man>- 
fbeted, and the strong testimonials which were adduced by 
his contemporaries, bore down all opposition: and we 
flattered ourselves that we had at length subdued- the 
formidable monster. But we were doomed to experience 
the ordinary process of disappointment*^ The practice, as- 
usual, was found inefficient or injurious, and was, ailer a 
short time, supplanted, by the vm& of the lancet. But this 
practice was even more shortlived than either of its 
ptedeeessors; and thus, in a space of less than forty years, 
we have gone through three revolutions of opinions with 
respect to oar treatupent of a disease of very frequent 

occurrence, and of the most decisive and urgent symptoms, 
flow many controversies have occupied the mind ^ 
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ages, and have filled almost innumerable volumes, which 
have essentially turned upon the definition of a word ? 
How frequently has an article of the materia medica 
been employed, not from an experience of its actual effect, 
tut from some nominal property assigned to it by an 
imperfect analogy or imaginary quality? The means 
that have been proposed to check these observations, to 
rectify errors, and to reduce medical science to its appro^ 
priate and correct limits, are, indeed, few and simple, and 
of no difficult application; but there is one essential 
requisite without which they can bo of no avail, — a mind 
disposed to the reception of truth, determined to follow if 
wherever it may lead the inquirer, united to a high sense 
of moral obligation, which may induce the medical prai> 
titioner to bear in mind, that his profession is a depositee 
placed in his hands for the benefit of mankind, and that he 
incurs ah awful degree of moral responsibility who abuses 
this sacred trust, or diverts it to a base or selfish purpose. 

Professor Samuel Jackson^s introductory lecture to the 
medical students of the University of Pennsylvania. 
"Can this reform be much Jonger postponed! I be- 
lieve not. The interests of the profession — the imme« 
diato pecuniary interests of practitioners are too deeply 
implicated to admit that things should long continue in 
their present state. It cannot be concealed, that public 
confidence in the knowledge and intelligence of the pro- 
fession has been shaken -—has been most materially 
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impaired in 6ome sections of the country. Every where 
does empiricism abound. In many districts it is warmly 
patronized and encouraged, not by tho vulgar and ignorant 
only, but by the respecled and intelligent ; and in one 
state even legalized by statute. The ancient Galenical em- 
piricism, long supposed at an end, is in part resuscitated, if 
not with all of its olden frivolities, with those not less extrava- 
giint of modern date. Whence arises this state of things t 
Is it not, from the observation, too apparent to the public, 
of tho inferior grade of medical instruction ? Do they per- 
ceive that wide difference in the acquirements of the 
regularly educated practitioner and the empirical pre* 
tender which should always distinguish them 1 In the 
SQgular practice, has not the treatment of disease too 
much degenerated into a blind routine, pursued in nearly 
every disease, however dissimilar in nature ? Can it be 
denied but that the only difference between the regular 
practice and empirical practice, is a merely routine prac- 
tice of merely different remedies, and not always to the 
disadvantage of the empirical method 1 In an arithmetical 
estimate, I apprehend, in tho long run, the calculation of 
chances by cithor plan may appear equal, and then the 
difference in cost will decide the preference, 

<* There ia but one mode of rescuing our profession from 
so degrading a rivalry, and that is, to raise the medical 
instruction of oiir country to a level with the philosophic 
character belonging to our science. Let medicine be, 
what in roality it is, a science of calculation, of combiiMh 
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tion, ot idduetion, the elements of which are deduced 
from the phenometia of oifgarlized beiogs, and the relations 
of exterior agents with them, and you rise so infinitely 
above the crude, and correct, and incorrect proceedings of 
empirical art, that the intelligent and observant can never 
be deceived by its vain boastings or illusory pretensions." 

In further corroboration of our position, the distin- 
guished Gertanner says : " Our materia medica is a mere 
collection offaUaciotis observations, and to the same effect 
is the remark (yf the iMustrious Hoffmann, Perpauca sint 
remedia quorum virtutes et operatioTies certae plumira vero 
if^day suspectajfaUacia^fictaJ*^ 

4t were easy to multiply authorities, says Dr. Channikg, 
to prove what the conscientious and reflecting of the pro- 
fession, have often publicly lamented. We feel that the 
fact we are urging can hardly engage our thoughts too 
seriously. Indeed, wo would that the attention of the 
whole profession were concentrated upon it, until they 
realize that here the citadel of medicine is asailable, and 
that humanity will never cease to reproach us with dere- 
liction of duty as long as we leave it thus open to attack. 
But for this one unprotected point, had our fortress been 
stormed, the heroism of its veterans defied, and its best and 
bravest compelled to succumb before that dread pestilence, 
which but yesterday traversed the civilized globe, devas- 
tating hamlets, and cities, and kingdoms, almost unimpeded 
in its march. But for this indefensible condition of our 
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rampartSy had wo so often been compelled tamely to 
acquiesce in the taunts and the jeers of our enemies? 
Or, when some fearless associate, more actively vigilant, 

^ 

if not more sagacious than the rest, hoping to arouse us to 
a sense of our danger, has shouted in our ears the past 
delinquenciesof our art, what but the received doctrine 
that the powers of the materia medica are "incapable of 
successful generalization," has deterred us from rushing 
to the rescue? But for this paralyzing conviction so 
prevalent in our ranks, had we not long since rallied, 
with one consent, to the one standard of medical doctrine 
which Nature has set up ? But« for this^ had the plea of 
Brutus ever been heard in our forums from spirits who, "not 
loving Caesar less but Home more," have been compelled 
to forswear their allegiance, and strike a blow for human 
emancipation from worse than Ceesar's bondage? Who of 
us did not feel his blood curdle in his veins; whose pulse 
did not stand still with grief and humiliation, when, but a 
brief period since, an eloquent pen, well known in the 
cause of medical philosophy, held up for our contemplation 
the following appalling delineation ^ theoretical and 
practical medicine. 

" It seems to be one of the rules of faith in our art, 
that every truth must be helped into belief by some per* 
suasive fiction of the school. And I here owe it to the 
general reader to confess, that as far as I know, the 
medical profession can scarcely produce a single volume, 
in its practical department, from the works of Hypocrates 
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down to the last made text-book, which, by tho requisitions 
of an exact philosophy, will Dot be found to coatain nearly 
as ittuch fiction as truth. This may seem so severe a 
<iharge against both the pride and logic of our att, that 
! crave a moment' of digression upon it. 

There are tests for all things. Now, a dangerous 
epidemic always shows the difference between the strong 
and the weak, the candid and the crafty, among physi- 
cians. It is equally true, that the same occasion displays, 
even to the common observer, the real condition of the 
art, whether its precepts are exact or indefinite, and 
its practice consistent or contradictory. . Upon these 
points, and bearing in mind that we have now, in medi- 
cine, the recorded science and practice of more than two 
thousand years, let the reader refer to the proceedings of 
the so called "Asiatic cholera," and he will see their his- 
tory every where exhibiting an extraordinary picture of 
prefatory panic, vulgar wonder, doubt, ignorance, obtru- 
. sive vanity, plans for profit and popularity, fatal blunders, 
distracting contradictions, and egregious empiricism — of 
twenty confounding doctors cnllod in consultation to mar 
the sagacious activity of one — of ton thousand books upon 
the subject, with still an. unsatisfied call for more — of 
experience fairly frightened out of all its former convic- 
tions, and of costly missions after moonshine, returning 
only with' clouds." 

''Now, I do assert, that no art which has a sufficiency 

4Df truth, and the least logical precision, can ever wear a 

C 
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face 80 •mournfully grotesque as this. In most of the 
transactions of men, there is something like mutual under- 
standing and collective agreement, on some point at least; 
but the history of the cholera summoned up from the four 
quarters of the earth, presents only one tumultuous Babel 
of opinion, and one unavailable farrago of practic'fe. 
This, even the populace learned from the daily gazettes; 
and they hooted at us accordingly. But it is equally true, 
that if the inquisitive fears of the community were to 
bring the real state of professional medicine to the bar of 
public discussion, and thus array the vanity and interests 
of physicians in the contest of opinion, wo should fipd the 
folly and confusion scarcely less remarkable on nearly all 
the other topics of our art." 

"Whence comes all this 1 Not from exact observation, 
which assimilates our minds to one consenting usefulness; 
but from fiction, which individualizes each one of us to 
our own solitary conceit, or herds us into sects for idle or 
mischievous contention with each other ; which leads to 
continual imposition on the public, inasmuch as fictions, 
for a time, always draw more listeners than truth; which 
so generally gives to the mediocrity of men, and some- 
times even to the palpably weak, a leading influence in 
our profession, and which helps the impostures of the 
advertising quack, who, being an unavoidable product of 
the pretending theories of the schools, may be called a 
physician with the requisite amclUnt of fictions, but with- 
out rr pec lability." 
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Such is the mortifying, the melancholy picture from 
the easel of no loss an artist than the author of '' The- 
Phiiosophy of the Human Voice*"* It needs no key to 
explain its graphic features ; and it needs no sage to per- 
ceive that its original had never ejcisted, but that the arch 
of the medical science warin want of its key-stone ; and 
it was to supply this desideratum^ to give to. this structure 
a consist^icy, a strength, and a beauty, which, for the 
first time, established medicine among the positive sciences 
that Homoeopathy has been' vouchsafed to man. 



^ Hahnemann'^ life, with tJie origin of Homoeopathy, 
-t Samuel Hahnemann was born at Meissen, in Upper 
Saxony, on the 10th of April, 1755. As his father's 
circumstances were too straitened to admit of his being 
sent to a public school, his early education was confined* 
to what his parents were competent to teach him; and 
'when he had attained a proper age, it was resolved 
that he should learn a trade. 

Thus humble was the origin of Hahnemann. But he 
whooi nature stamps with her nobility, knows how to rise 
above the accidents of birth, and all the titles which these 
may worthlessly bestow. The master of Hahnemann 
having quickly remarked in him traces of- that genius 

*Jainef Rush, M . D. 

fEcrire la vie d*uu homme celebre, e*est en memo tempa honnorer sa 
memolra, e% rendre wrvice a la soci^e, ear en rappelant lea triompbes de 
eelul dont cheque pai fat marque, par une couronpe on enseigne aux hommee 
qui veuient iiniter par quels chemins on arrive a la gloire, et de quel prix est 
lians la vie une reputation Jfutement acquise.— ObivxR. 

[No French points to be procured ; -~ we had to leave Ibiein out.] 
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which was, Ht a future period, to illastrate his naine'^ 
remonstrated against sacrificiag him to the pursuits of 
a common trade. In consequeace of thisi, the head masi^ 
ter of the academy aft Meissen was consulted, and that 
individual generously procured for him a free adipissioB ' 
to its advantages. There his progress" was s& rapid, thai 
in a short time he beeame one of the assistant teachers^ 
He early, moreover, evinced a passion for natural history, 
but more especially for the botanical department of it*. 
In prosecution c^ his favorite pursuit, he was in the habit 
of quitting his youthful companions, to explore the wood» 
and climb the mountains, and the plants which he there 
collected, he carefully and systematically arranged i» 
his herbariumr 

When Hahnemann had finished his classical edlication-, 
and had reached that period at which the choice of a 
profession is usually made, he unhesitatingly decided in 
favor of medicine; and as his choice met the approba* 
tion of the head master, that kind friend aided him in 
the arrangements necessary for his admission into the 
Leipzig University, to which he accordingly . went, in 
1778. 

There while, following hi3 studies, he supported him* 
self principally by translating English and French works 
into hie native tongue. 

Having passed two years at Leipzig, Hahnemann pro> 
ceeded to Vienna, in order to complete his studies, and 
to acquire a practical knowledge of medicine. Thero 
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by his assiduity and talens, ho succeeded in gaining 
the favorable opinion of Prof. Quarin, physician to the 
Emperor of Austria. 

The Governor of Hermanstadt having afterwards offer- 
ed him the situation of medical attendant to his house- 
hold^ he was in that situation able to economize a suffi- 
cient sum to enable him to return to Leipzig, where he 
took his degree of M. D., the 10th August, 1779. 

In the latter part of the last century, Samuel Hahne- 
mann, while engaged in the fruitless attempt to give to 
the discordant theories of the various writers on materia 
medica, of quite modern times^ some semblance or sound 
order— some rational test for practical application, dtruclc 
out a ni3w path in the great wilderness of facts, which 
environed the art of healing. No general principle of 
durable moment existed. Each writer had his own dar- 
ling art of disentangling the riddle of every day's experi- 
ence. Each invented, from his own ideality, a mode 
of operation for each drug given to the sick : atid every doc- 
tor had a' number of these fond dreams for each and every 
drug, accordingly as they might be adroinistorod to males 
or females, old or young, strong or weak, fat or lean ; of 
applied against fevers or palsies, activity or inactivity or 
the various organs, etc. etc. To speak technically, each 
medical man (of any learning or talents) had his modus 
operandi for the drugs he gavo; albeit ho might frequently 
take the views of professors and metropolitan writers ip 

respect to the method of healing. 

«2 
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The primary steps of Hahnemann's ne.w researcEeai 
arose from an attentive consideration of CuUen^s^ hypothesis 
concerning Peruvian bark, or Jesuit's" bark. He saw the 
presumptuous nature of the great master's views, and ^as 
very naturally led to ask, what do wer actually know of the 
power or qualities by which this drug cures certain forms 
of fever and ague? The accidental discovery of ther^ 
fact that it will so cure, by no means proved the ex- 
planations of its mode of effecting such cure, devised 
by medical authors. Dissatified with Cullen's hypothe- 
sis on this subject ,^ Hahnemann proposed to inquire what 
are the peculiar properties of the bark, by trying it in 
the healthy human system, wisely thinking that the dis- 
eases against which it has been applied, modified to a great 
degree, the effects it might naturally be capaWe of pro- 
ducing. Ho therefore took the bark himself, Wng m 
perfect health. The effects produced by this drug open- 
ed the way of his researches and discoveries. He found 
himself, while under the influence of bark, in a states 
vory closely resembling fever and ague, and especially 
that form of the malady which the drug most perfectly 
remove. This result gave rise to the suspicion that this 
very great Hmilarity hettoeen the effect of drugs upon the 
healthy human body and the symptoms of diseases produced 
from other causes, might be found to exist in every case 
of undeniable cure: and this led to the putient and la- 
borious research into the medical writings of all lan- 
guages and times, (for which Hahnemann will forelver 
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be Fomembered with gratitude and admiration,) to ascer- 
tain whether traces of the supposed law had not, from 
time to time, been developed. 

The first step in this new field of inquiry being made, 
he next directed his awakened mind to the investigation 
of other medical substances, and after laborious, pain- 
ful, and protracted experiments, satisfied himself that he 
had discovered a curative process more simple, certain^ 
and complete, than any previously known, and at the same 
time less injurious to health. 

Thus convinced, Hahnemann pursued his researches to 
the doses usually administered ; and taking experiment as 
his guide in this case, as he had done before to ascertain the 
properties of medicine, he foiind the effects required were 
produced by much smaller than the usual quantities. 

Another discovery of Hahnemann, of no less conse* 
quohce, is the knowledge which he was the first to teach, 
the developement of immaterial dynamic virtues of medi<« 
cal substances, to a degree previously unheard of, by 
means of a peculiar and hitherto untried process. By this 
process it is, that' they become penetrating, operative, and 
remedial, even those that in a natural or crude state be- 
trayed not the least medicinal powers upon the human 
system. 

Although the immortal founder of Homoeopathy was 
prompt to observe, he was not rash to promulgate. It 
was not imtil 1796, six years after the discovery, that be 
considered his experiments sufficienty matured to be sub- 
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Anittod to the public ; and even then a small part of hi« 
system was explained in one of the medical periodicals of 
the day. In 1805, his first work was published, in two 
Volumes, entitled, **Fragmenta de viribus medicamentatum 
positivis sive ohviis in corpare humano.** It contained the 
result of experiments made upon himself, his family, and 
some of his friends, with twenty-seven different medicines* 
The following year he published his treatise, ** Medicine 
founded on experience," forming the basis of his Organon 
of the healing art, which appeared in 1810. In 1811, 
the first edition of a part of the materia medica pura issued 
from the press; but this most important Work was not com-^ 
pleted until 1821. Since that time, several new remedies. 

4 

have been tried,, and* their physiological and pathological: 
eil^t thoroughly investigated. 

After his establishment in Leipzig, in 1812, Hahne« 
mann delivered a course of lectures on his system. 

His students> though few in number, were inspired with 
an enthusiastic zeal to follow up the discovery of their 
master ; and it was by the e^tperiments on their own per* 
sons, that the world is indebted for much of the informa-^ 

« 

tion which fills the pagesr of the materia medica.. 

Hahnemann^, however, had not been long resident m 
Leipzig before the opponents, ruled by petty interests,, 
influenced the government to take measures for prevent^ 
ing Hahnemann from practicing honueopathy in their 
neighborhood; and as he regarded their intrigues with 
indifference, they at last succeeded in obtaining an order 
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from the Saxon gdvemment for the enforcement of an 
obsolete or dormant law, which prohibits a physician from 
preparing or dispensing medicines himself. This scanda- 
lous affair occurred in 1820; — a most hideous action, 
which stains the pages of medical history. 

Hahnemann now saw himself compelled either to give 
up his practice as a physician, or to forego his superin- 
tendence of the preparation of his medicaments ; and as 
it was upon the purity of the latter, and the care with 
which they were prepared, that the successful application 
of his discovery, and his own reputation depended, — and 
he did what every honest man would do, who dislikes to 
act against his conscience, — be publicly announced his 
Tosolution to relinquish his practice. Thus he was de- 
prived, in his advanced age, of the means of sustaining 
himself and family. 

The disinterestedness of Hahnemann's conduct procured 
for him, from the Duke of Anhalt-cothen, who liberally 
offered him an asylum, of which be availed himself; and 
in 1821 he received a further mark of the Duke's favor, 
by being appointed one of his counsellors. In that Duchy 
he continued to reside until 1835, devoting himself ex- 
dupively to those labors which were necessary to develop 
and perfect his system. It was whilst in Anhalt-cothen, 
in 1828, that Hanhemann published his celebrated work, 
in four volumes, on chronic maladies. Into every new 
edition of that, and of his other works, he, of course^ sub- 
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sequently introduced the remarks which his own ohserva- 
tions, and the investigation of his disciples suggested. 

In 1835, Hahnemann went to Paris, his system making 
rapid progress in France. There surrounded by his dis- 
ciples, he continued his labor with a zeal and vigor rarely 
witnessed in an individual at such an advanced period of 
life : and he has, at this day, the satisfaction to observe, 
that his system is daily making converts, and is adopted by 
numerous physicians rn almost every country in the world. 

This much I deem it necessary to say, about the person 
of a man, to whom the sciense of medicine undoubtedly 
owes a great deaL 



CoincidcTit opinions of old authors to the prificiple of 

SomcBopathy* 
Previous to his annunciation of homoepatfay as a system 
of medicine, Hahnemann satisfied himself that several 
eminent authorities had imperfectly alluded to its princi- 
ple. Thus BasU Valentine, in writings ascribed to Hippo- 
crates, makes the observation that ^'similar effects must by 
similar creating causes be treated, and not by opposite 
agencies." Detharding found that an infusion of senna 
would cure a kind of cholic, in consequence of its power of 
creating a similar malady in healthy individuals. Berthfh 
let states that electricity is capable of extinguishing paios 
of disease precisely similar to those it has been kiiown to 
excite in healthy individuals. Bouldoc attributes the 
same power to rheubarb in its action on diarrhoeas^ 
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Stoerk conjectures, with some timidity, that tho stramoni- 
um, in consequence of the various forms of mental 
hallucination and derangement it had been observed to 
produce on persons in health, might be successfully used 
in tho treatment of maniacs, by creating new trains of 
thought. StaM, the cetebrated Danish physician, has been 
quoted by our founder as having expressed himself most 
explicitly on this idea, as follows: ^'The received method 
in medicine, of curing diseases by opposite remedies — 
that is to say, by me^licines which are opposed to the 
effects they produce, (cojUraria contrarius) is completely 
false and absurd. I am convinced, on the contrary, that 
diseases are produced by agents which produce a similar 
affection similia similibus, burns by the heat of fire, to 
which the parts are exposed ; the froist-bite by snow or ice- 
cold water, and. inflamation and contusions by spirituous 
applications. It is by these means I have succeeded in 
curing a disposition to acidity of the stomach, by using 
very small doses of sulphuric acid in cases where a multi- 
tude of absorbing powders had been administered to no 
purpose." Paracelsus, who also believed in applying 
specifics to diseases, in the course of his writings, ob- 
serves: "It is a perverted method taught by Galen, to 
givo remedies which produce the contrary of the disease : 
remedies ought to be administered which act similar to 
it." Hieronymus Cardanus also manifested some doubts 
as to the Galenian method, in consequence of observing 
that diarr^Bas were frequently cured by. evacuants. 
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Thomas Erasmus coincidod with Cardamus and Paracelsus 
ia their suspicions. These gentlemen did not carry out. 
the conception of their experience, but it was received as 
singular, " passing strange*," and they were honored for 
their acuto observation. Hahnemann elaborated this 
principle by tedious and life-enduring trials ; but as his 
results were found to strike at the vitality of discordant 
usages, ho was denounced and persecuted as a casuist, a 
knave or a fooL 



The honuBopatkic materia medica — tM pathogenetic power 

of medicines its sole basis. 
. Many substances in nature possess the property of dis- 
turbing the vital actions <]uring health. This Hahnemann 
calls iheir pathogenetic, or disease producing. pouoer. Dis- 
tinct from this power, no substance is endowed with any 
virtue for the restoration of health. It is only when the 
pathogenetic power is rightly applied Jo disease, that it 
becomes curative, and constitutes the healing power« 

Thus this two properties are fundamentally one and 
the same, and they ^differ only as applied to health or dis- 
ease. 

' Hence, it is evident, that to know the therapeutic or 
healing power of any substance, we must first know its 
pathogenetic or disease producing power. 

Our present knowledge of drugs is mostly the result of 
customary use, or empirical trials in disease. As, how- 
ever, it would be impossible to try every remedy against 
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<Bmch disease, it is equally impossible thereby to deter- 

fnine their spocificatioa. 
Nor if such trials in disease were possible, could they 

have any more instructive effect than it would liavo to try 
the odors or sapid qualities of bodies by applying them to 
the organs of smell or taste, wlien similarly deranged. 
Moreover, "by trying medicines in disease, not only is the 
immediate sijsccrptibilrty, but the consequent sympathy of 
the organs infinitely varied, even in relation to the same 
subsitance. Accordingly, says Hahnemann, the rc-action 
of the diseased frame generally induces such complicated 
phenomena, that it is almost impossible to unravel them, 
for either there is no change, or there follows deteriora- 
tion, vaTiatien, -iniprovement, recoverry or death, without 
the greatest practical genius being able to discover the 
precise part which the disease or the remedy may have 
had in the result. If to this, too, is added the incongru- 
ous and often conflicting nature of the ingredients of which 
remedies are generally composed, the difficulty would 
4ippear altogether insurmountable. 

There is, hfe says, no other infallible or natural way 
<of <£scovering the proper effects of medicaments on the 
human oonstitntioQ, than trying them on healthy persons, 
find observing what changes result from those experi- 
ments in the state of the body and mind, or what artificial 
disease the medicaments are capable of producing.* 

D 
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Modt of experiment to determine these powers* 
Hahnemann^ accordingly, and his friends, Stapfy Hart' 
mannj Crrass, Horhburgf Wahkj Muller^ etc., submitted 
themselves to a course of experiments, continued during 
above twenty years; and this method, with little alteration, 
may here be given, as at once showing the great care 
they bestowed, and serving as an example for all who 
are resolved experimentally to determine the truths of 
homceopathy. 

In such experiments, as the action of eiach and evexj 
substance varies according to sex, age, and constitution, 
it is expedient to experiment on as many persons as possi- 
ble, and to try each substance in various doses, and under 
various conditions. The essential conditions of these ex- 
periments are, that the experimentors be in perfect health;, 
that they scrupulously adhere to diet which is merely 
nutritious^ and no way pathogenetic; that they carefully 
avoid the use of fermented liquors, wine^ spirits^ spices of 
every lind, coffee^ strong tea, acids, fruits, and all vegeta^ 
hies possessing medicinal qualities, except those of a fari- 
naceous and mild description; that they shun all fatigue, 
bodily and mental, all excess and even excitement; and 
that they previously note every habitual symptom by 
which they are aflected. 

As to medicines, those only must be used which are 
genuine, pure, and gf well marked action. Each must be 
given in a perfectly simple form : nor during the experi- 
ment must any thing else of a medical kind be used. 
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It must be borne in mind, that some medicines act 
powerfully, even in small doses, and others only in large 
ones; as well as that the torpidity and dullness, or the 
delicacy and susceptibility of the constitution of the per- 
son experimented upon (both, generally, and as to the par- 
ticular medicines,) must be duly considered in estimating 
the result in relation to medical practice. As, however, 
it is impossible previous to experiment, to know the sus- 
ceptibility or torpidity of the person experimented upon, 
it is right always to begin with a small dose. This may 
be taken eVery night, three hours after the last meal, or 
every morning, three hours before the first meal, and 
gradually, increased till its action is determined. To in- 
crease such action, the dose must be more rapidly 
increased. 

All this being done, every modification of health may 
fairly be noted down as resulting from the pathogenetic 
action of the drug employed. 

It.is necessary to note the time of taking the drug, upon 
what texture or organ it acts, at what hour the symptom 
shows itself, what altercations it induces, what modifica- 
. tions its action suffers from waking , sleeping ^ moving^ 
resting, eating, drinking, moral emotions, intelledudl at" 
tivity, confined or open air, atmospheric changes, the differ^ 
ent times of daif, and the changes l)f seasons, what inflti- 
ence sex, temperament, moral and intellectual character, 
age, and constitution has over it, and how long it lasts. 

TboroughlJ^ to know the medicine, it should be tried 
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both in large and sn^all doses; the degree -of re-action ^ 
causes in each should be noticed ; the relation which sub-- 
sists between the action of variovis substances^ should b» 
observed ; and their consequent power of diminisliing or^ 
neutralizing each other should be investigated.. 

If, before the termination of any experiment, there^ 
occurs any circumstance modifying the result) it must bo 
broke off, and begun anew. It will easily be- understood^ 
that, in making experiments on a healthy person, therer 
are limits which cannot be passed without endangering; 
life. 

The value of a materia modica thus constructed, is aidr* 
dent* 



Conclusions dravmfrom these experimentSi, 
The conclusions have been,. 

1. That all naedicinal substances,, administered in ade- 
quate doses to healthy individuals^ disturb the functions 
more or less> in proportioa to their power. 

2. That this action produces two series of symptoms- 
primary or direct, appearing soon aftej taking the sub- 
stance, and secondarj^^OT indiffictr 

In the primary symptoms^ eaeh group, modified by 
idiosyncrasy, forms a peculiar medicinal disease. 

Among these symptoms, some are peculiarly charac-. 
terisfic of the mediQanj^t.. Their duration de^ds, ds^ 



&e latter; and, ia employing them, care is to be takeQ thai 
they corresppnd to the characteristic of the disease, To 
the pri0iary or direct action of the medicine, theisecpiidary 
indirect action succeeds, or wl^en the former has been 
atrong or ieeble, the latter corresponds. 

3* I%e conseqaeooe of the,dixect action of some other 
AubBtanceS) ia an albsrnation: of symptoms of opposite 
character,, apparently indicating osciMatcry movefnenU^ 
between thOf primaz:]^ direct, or pathogenetic, and the 
secondary, indirect, or curative effects; and this oscillation 
is, perhaps, only less apparent in some cases than io 
others. 

4. Substai^ces difihr as to the time of producing symp- 
toms — in .the morning, in the evening, or at nighu. 

5. In proportion, to the simUarity of organisation; is the 
similarity of pathc^enetic, and cozuiequently of the euro* 
tive eibcts of similar doses* 

€i< Those eSects are accidental which are not found to 
bojconstant in the greates number of persons: thode are 
certain which are fewi and nearly the same in all; and to 
determine thiS) an analysis of ma^y. cases is necessary. 

7. Medicaments, in their j^atbc^eiietic edects, follow 
fixed and eternal laws, produce certain and' positive symp<? 
toms, and when well applied, afford infallible remedial 
means. 

Consistently with all this, Hahnecaann says each medica«. 

me^ changes health, in a particular manner; and we are 

^ not perinitt^i to .eonfound one with ;tbfr> other* Far that 

d2 
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reason, medicinal equivalents^ cnLsu%dtitute&^ are in no vmy 
admissible in practice; and every medical man ought Ujt- 
distinguisky as' exactly asr possible, the different medica^ 
mentSy both as causes of d^ease arid as means of cure. 

Of all the pure experiment^ relative to- the changes 
which simple medicines prtsduee'y aiM the morbid symp^ 
toms thejr excited in health j persons, those are always 
the best whroh a physician, enjoying.a good state c^ health ,> 
free from prejudice, and able- to Analyse hiis seitsationsy 
makes on bis own personv observingf at the same thnev 
the precautions that has just been prescribed. A thing 
is never more certain than when it is tried on ourselves^ 
The experiments that are -made en our own persons 
have one advantage above* all others-* In the first place^ 
they furnish a conviction of thi& great truih, that ihe 
curative virtues of med-icine^ depend solely on tlje power 
they possess in creating changes m the j^ysieal economy 
of man. In the second place, they teach us to understand 
our own sensations, mindy and disposition, which i» the' 
source of all true wisdom, aad eieercise our power ef ob-^ 
servation, an indispensable talent in a physician. Air 
observations on others are by bo- means- so interesting a9 
those made on ourselves. 

Do not suppose that the slight inconvenieacies whicb 
every one subjects in trying, on his own person, can b» 
detrimental to his heahh. On the contrary, experiefiee^ 
has shown us that tfaey render the body more apt to )?epel 
all natural and artificial mobific caoset^ and harden it 
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l^inst ih&if infiuedcd'/ Tba sanfe experience alaa teacb^ 
that the health becomea more firm, and the body motjd 
robust. 

The materia medica df Hahoematttiit free ftom all e^a- 
jecturOj fictidnf ot gratuifious asdertioD< It contains no* 
thing but the pure language of nature'-^ the results of a 
careful and ffiithfal research « 



Vdrums methods of medical tteaiitienti 

£very remedy mu8tAc^4^ one of the two ways----eiihdf 
indirectly or <2trec</j^-^ either upon a diierent organ fVom 
that which is diseased, or upon the diseased organ itself 
This is the first and greatest distinction* 

The second and subordinate one is, that, in acting di' 
rectly upon the diseased organ itself, the effects of the 
remedy must either be contrary or similar to those of the 
disease. Hence, the action of medicines may be oon« 
sidered under thred different heads; and on an examina- 
tion of all our medical doctrines, it will be found that the 
different systems which are followed in the art of coring 
may be arranged into three classes r 

1. The method which employs such means as act, upon 
a different organ from that which is diseased, and which 
may be named fevuhive, antagonistic^ or derivative* 

% The method which acts directly upon the diseased 
organ, but produces effects contrary to those of the disease, 
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lieing GOEpressed by the axioms amhraria c^tUfarUf en* 
raniur. 

3. The method which both acts directly upon the di»' 
eased organ, and produces e&cts similar to those of the 
disease, being founded on the law of nature— nflti/ta 
sivMibits curarUur* 

These three methods are respeeifuUy denominated^ ae« 
cording to Hahnemann's divisan, 

1. The Allopathic, 

2. The Antipathic* 

3. The Homaapatkic. 

The first method, which we hare GuRed rmubuie or 
derivative, and in which the medicines presoribed aActo 
directly, and, in reaHty, produces a new derangement in 
a different part from that which is suffering; is founded 
upon the sympathy of roxu^ parts, and upon their an* 
tagomislic re-action. 

To ensure the success of this method, the iiew derange^ 
ment which is created must be stronger than the M one** 
7^ Wronger irritation svMues the ioeukerm Duobu9 doloh* 
bus, etc. The main object is, to produce a powerful coun* 
ler«irritati(Mi. It accordingly embraces all the means wbich 

«Une irritation forte en fait tou jours cesser une plus faible. Toote la medi* 
OUtiQii revulrive, repose sur cette loi; Produire une irritatioa artiflcieiie sv 
un tissUydonc Tintention est de detruire I'irrltation, qu^ en occupe un autre c^est 
eeisayer une rtvuMon. La pean, la membrane muqueiise des voi^ dlgeettvos, 
totts les organes seoreteurs et principalement les reins, aont les partie9 Bta 
les quelles oh opere les revulsions. Cette' medication est dune emploi presque 
general, mais ell^.peut avoir de0 effet4 fvpe^ei loiyquoliei n*m pas appUqnet 
par une main ezcercee.— Broussaxs. 
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ard capable of turDing the course of the blood, and the hu- 
mors formed from it, and afTecting the vitality of the parta 
Subject to the malady. The means employed are medi- 
cines which operate on the alimentary canal, emetics, 
drastics, sudorifics,^ bleeding, blisters, cauteries, moxas. 
Tartar emetic ointment isused for the same purpose. 

In this Way, some endeavor to relieve diseases of ono 
symptom by that of another. Thus a disease is tempo- 
rarily transferred - from tho nervous to the- vital system, 
when mania is relieved by exciting a violent action in 
the intestinal tube. When irritation of the lungs is re- 
lieved by excitement of the skin, or when determination 
of blood to the head is relieved by synapisms, blisters to 
the legs and feet. The use of hot iron in coxalgia, and 
the application of the moxa at the paralysed spine, are 
equally antagonistical. 

The revulsive method does not attack the disease di- 
rectly, but only- transfers it to a less important organ, and 
by so doing, enables the vital power to re^stablisti its 
equilibrium. 

We cannot doubt the success of this method, in very 
acujte cases, when it becomes sometimes necessary to re- 
move the danger by means of revulsions from a principal 
organ to a less important one. But in a great majority of 
cases, as it attacks the very source of life, by reducing the 
quantity of the blood and humors^ and as the loss cannot 
always be repaired, the patient roceivoa not uiifrcquently 
a fatal blo^. 
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In chronic maladies, the revulsire method very seldom 
effects a permanent relief. A great injury is often done 
to the system, arising from the excessive irritation which 
the daily use of powerful medicines keep up in the sys- 
tem, and the extreme debility occasioned by the profuse 
excretion induced by them. 

The iogenious Brodie says (Lancet, vol. 2) that the 
protracted application of mue^, blisters, antimony ointment, 
never benefits pulmonary diseases, or even retards the 
progress of the malady. While constitutional affection of 
the lungs is supprossod in one place, it will break out 
again in another. That a like argument is applicable to 
many other cases, cannot be denied by the impartiai 
observer* 

2. The second method is the antipathic or enantiopatkiCf 
founded on tho axiom, contraria contrariis* Extremes 
neutralize each other. According to this method, diseases 
arc cured by rcmadies which produce opposite symptoms; 
and its ^useful application has been recc^nized from the 
most remote periods 

To carry into effect this principle, heat is opposed to 
cold, warmth to congelation, narcotics to wakefulness^ 
exciting medicines to enfbebUng diseases. 

In this way wc see infiammatory affections cured by 
blood letting, or by purgatives, sudoriftcs, etc. ; and indeed 
the successful treatment of disease has hitherto been sup< 
posed to be very frequently effbcted upon this principle. 
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Tothis there are many unanswerable objections, though 
these means at first sight appear conformable to reason, 
and sometimes produce a y&ry prompt efiect. It is evi- 
dent, in the first place^ that, in order to employ this 
method, the proximate cause of the disease should be 
contrary $ and it happens that we have no positive know- 
ledge of the proximate causes of the greater number of 
diseases. The greater number of diseases have no con- 
traries that the routine practitioner, is capsible of pointing 
out. 

In the second place, a close examination Abows that 
the relief given by such means is only momentary. 
They simpIy^ palliate, and that not unfrequenly at the 
expense of health and life; because the indirect effect of 
large doses is generally the reverse of their direct effect. 
The organism reacts against every foreign influence, and 
opposes to it an opposite. state. 

As, indeed, each dose only excites new reaction, the 
disease becomes aggravated, or returns witlr redoubled 
strength. 

An inactive state of the digestive organs.is momentarily, 
relieved by purgatives or tonics, bul their constant use 
aggravates only the disease. Stimulating remedies pr<>> 
duce an agreeable excitement of the system ; but in order 
to produce even the same efiect, stronger and strcogeor 
doses, and more frequent repetitions of them, ar^ noceant* 
iry, till* at length, insusceptilulity, or a sort of paralysia of 
natural function is induced. 
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Wine produce! an unnatural gaiety, but corresponding 
depression ensues ; and to re-produce the gaiety, wine is 
not only taken again, but increased in greater and greater 
quantities, nntil tbe constitution is undermined; 
This ifl the general way to make a man a drunkard. 
Remedies applied according to the law of contraries, 
have often the disadvantage, that, in exciting one organ, 
the other parts (as a secondary effect) become more 
paralyzed in their action. (It is a common saying, what 
we gain on one side we lose on the other.) Most of the 
hitter eostracts increase (primary) the muscular power of 
the intestines, lessen however, the muscular activity 
generally. Their protracted use untunes the mind, and 
makes the system feel dull and heavy. The equilibrium 
between the nervous and muscular system is, as it were, 
suspended. 

Cremor tartaric and all other salts, increase the activi- 
ty of the kidneys, and the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and intestines, but weaken its muscular power. 
Sulphuric acid excites the intense activity of the 
arterial, end weakens, antagonistically, the nervous sys- 
tem- This action has too oflfen been overlooked. He- 
morrhages are often checked by this acid ; but [when 
Msed too freely, nervous debility is the consequence. 

Feruvian hark is considered to be (but unjustly) an 
excellent tonic ;. having made, the observation, that it 
increases irritability: but in doing so, it lessens the activi- 
ty of the veins and absorbent vessels, and causes therefore, 
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^bstractioiM, swelHngs. The abase of this drttg, also 
Hjuinine, in intermift^iit fevers, plpoducea sMrellhig of the 
^eet] mpaiitis chrdnica, icterin^, etc. Finally, amongst 
the effect of eveiry medicine, it b«s jttstly bden' observed, 
that there alr& some altogether irrtleviint to the nature of 
the disease fbr which it is exhibited, but which'j in the 
large doses neces&nty when adrtiinisterod adtipathicaliy, 
genoratty fortn new complications with the original dis- 
ease, so as' after to distort its principal features ; and to 
» -obviate this inconve&ienCOj remedies are added to lessen 
theiT primary effect. They ard Galhi correctors, corri" 
^entia, which again havo the sahae effect ; and, by the 
addition of new symptoms, add to the confiiision. 

3. The third method. The specific, or honuBOpathic 
method — which teaches the truth, that diseases are" cured 
, by remedies which produce similar symptoms on healthy 
persons to those of the disease. 

Agents, medicinally administered, are cttrattve of those 
sufferings of the sitk, which, patlwgenetically administered, 
they generate in the healthy, which is chosen in conformity 
with the well known principle, ^^similia similtbus curantur^* 
-^like cures like. 

The word homoeopathy is derived from the Greek woi'ds 
omoios, like, and pathos, affection. 



E 
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TflE HOMCBOPATHIC LAW. 

Enunciation and explanation of the law* 
An opinion has very generally prevailed, that the art 
of medicine is purely conjectural, and that it is not in the 
nature of things that it can ever be placed in the rank of 
positive sciences* This opinion receives support, indeed, 
from past experience; for until now, no system has been 
based upon any such fixed and invariable principles as 
those which form the foundation of the sciences called 
positives, and therefore the multitude of doctrines which 
have suoceeded and destroyed each other, may be regard- 
ed as the inevitable consequences of their hypothetic 
origin. The fixed laws, or axioms, of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, have not however, any more than 
those of medicine, been always known. It is not yet k 
great many years since Newton gaVe to astronomy the 
laws which govern the movements of the planets in their 
revolutions ; and Hahnemann, the founder of homoeopathy, 
established also, to his perfect conviction, hia great princi- 
ple, similia similibiLS curantur* He created an entirely 
new science, the science of pathogenetics^ which, based oa 
multiplied experiments upon divers ages, sexes, tempera- 
ments, and constitutions, should teach what are the suffer- 
ings which each agent, singly administered, has power to 
generate in the healthy. Fortified in their determination 
by the opinions of such men as Van BJelmont, Stahl, Hoff' 
moHf an4 Hallerj and animated by a devotion which 
nothing but the fullest conviction of the truth and impor- 
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tance of their cause could have kindled, a devotion un> 
paralled in the history of medicine. Hahnemann and his 
followers, in less than fifty years, have carried this science 
to an extent ox precision perfectly incredible to those 
unacquainted with its details. Suffice it, however, to say, 
that through its instrumentality there have been, at length, 
accumulated upon record, thousands of well attested cases, 
besides the multitude unrecorded, demonstrating, that 
agents, proved in the healthy organism specifically adverse 
to the functions or forces yielding in the sick, if employed 
within conservative limits, invigorate the re-active energy 
of these forces in opposition to the progress of disease. 
Availing ourselves of these innumerable facts, into the 
details of which our limits forbid us to enter, we now 
confidently appeal to them in obvious support of both the 
universal laws of life. Contraria corUrariis corrohorantur 
and its inevitable corollery, the fundamental doctrine of the 
homreopathic school, ^^similia similibus curantur;" and 
we cannot but feel, in view of the wide extension of our 
introduction, the argument demonstrative of these great 
principles, has acquired a force which absolute scepticism 
alone can resist. 

Observation, reflection, and experience, have convinced 

me that the best and true method of cure is founded on the 

principle similia similibus curHntur. To cure in a mUdy 

pr&mpty safcy and durable manner^ it is requisite to em- 



phif in each ca^ a ^s^iefne which pof^esies tie q^otifif te 
gmerate u Jtimffar affection v^ t^ he^cfilJhysiifUm^ 

la iUustrafioQ of i9y priiicjplei I wo^flct Init «Qlb3Ct a iem^ 
wm&i\fi»y (mitny of which are im daiiy use) TEyhosein* 
varialtle eiTec^ in maAy striking cases, does not depen$i 
jcm any particularity, but act^ only do ficco^daQce to tbe^ 
similarity^ h^mfiee^^iaihicaUi^^ 

Mercury^ in large doses, .prodcioes ulcers in the throaty 
similar to those of the syphilitic, in consequence of wbiob. 
it affects this disease specifically* 

Atropa Mladanna, deadly nightshade^ causes noorbid 
symptoms similar to hydrophobia^ in which' disease that 
remedy proves to be very beneficial. Dryness of the 
throat and difficulty in swallowing are the xoost prominent*, 
symptoms occasened by this remedy, wBich are alsa 
characteristic in hydrophobia. 

The dryness of the throat is not a c<Histant symptom^ 
Itis(^n, however, very distiDct, It occurred, for ex- 
ample, in 150 soldiers, who were poisoned near Dresden,. 
as related by M. Gauttier de Claubry;* and in six sol- 
diers, whose cases have been described by Air. Brumwell.i 
The former had not only dryness oi that throat, h}A 
likewise difficulty in swallowing. 
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lujigfl and ai| pa8aage8-<-aknQst always 8h<»rtQe(» of 
breath. 

In many instances too» the urinary j>a88ages ar^ affi^ct* 
Qijiy the patient being harassed with frequent painful and 
difficult micturition, sometimes total suppression of urine. 

Wh€fn the symptoms of irritation of the alimentary 
canal have subsisted a few hours, convulsive motions 
oft^ occur in a greater or less degree. They are sel- 
dom violent, and generally consist of nothing else than 
tremors and twitches. Another affection, and a very 
distressing one, is cramps of the legs and arms. This 
symptom may be a concomitant of every kind of diarr- 
hoea; but in that caused by arsenic, it is peculiarly severe 
and frequent. 

The general system always sympathises acutely with 
the local derangement. The pulse commonly becomes 
very small, feeble, and rapid, soon afler the vomiting sets 
in ; and in no long time it is even imperceptible. This 
state of the pulse is naturally attended with great coldness, 
clammy sweats, and even lividity of the feet and hands. 

The countenance is commonly collapsed from an early 
period, and almost always expressive of great torture and 
extreme anxiety. 

Death, in general, comes on calmly, but is sometimes 
preceded by a paroxysm of convulsions. Various excep- 
tions have at times been observed, resembling petechia or 
measles, or red miliaria, another external afiection which 
may be noticed^ is general swellings of the l)ody. 
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*rhe poisonous effects produced by arsenic bears the 
strongest resemblance to that dreadful malady called 
Cholera Asiatica, for which striking resemblance, many 
homoeopathic physicians called the cholera morbus arseni- 
calis. 

The most marked symptoms of the cholera, we are well 
aware, are purging, vomiting, burning pain in the stomach, 
incessant desire for water, cramps of arms and legs, cold- 
ness of the surface, pulse imperceptible, hoarseness^ the 
skin discolored. Arsenic and yeratrum, which latter 
remedy produces similar symptoms on healthy bodies, 
as the former were, in minute doses, (the decillion part 
of a grain) the most effectual means by which the ho« 
raoeopathic practitions rescued thousand and thousand 
lives from that torturing malady. 

Aqua Calcis produces an excessive discharge of urine ; 
and the same remedy lessens, also, the too abundant se« 
cretion of urine in diabetes. 

Helieborus Albusy known already to the ancients as an 
active remedy in mental aberrations, effects in similar 
way when taken by healthy individuals. 

* Datura Stramonium,-^ Thorn Af^e. The symptoms 
produced by a poisonous dose in man are variable. The 
leading features are maniacal delirium, convulsions, in* 
eeesai^ unconnected talk like that of demency. Its heal- 
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Rheubarhf which is a purgative, given in a large dose, 
checks looseness of the bowels in a very small quantity. 

Opiumj which possesses the peculiar quality to stop 
diarrhoea, is, according to WirthensohUf Bell, Heister, 
a most excellent remedy in obstructions, in consequence 
of ileus and hernia incarcefata. 

Opium, administered in very small quantities, acts like 
a charm in nervous fevers, accompanied with a state 
called coma somnolontum, a kind of sleep with short 
remissions, or intervals of imperfect waking, sensation, 
and sleep. 

A strong infusion of tea effects some persons very 
strongly, and causes palpitation of the heart, anxiety, 
which is often a very good remedy to relieve those dis- 
tressing symptoms. 

PtdsatiUa praiensis nigricanSf'^the wind flower. — 
This remedy, tried on healthy persons^ effects dimness 
of sight, and proves to be very beneficial in some species 
of amaurosis, 

Copper-AmmmUumy which produces violent spasms, ac 
•ording to the observation of Pfaendel and Burdock, was 

a2 
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already used by AretaeusBuceeaBMlj in ep&ejpna. Uodem 
phyucians have made the expeifment, an4 concur ia ejp^ 
iQn that it subdues spasmodic afiections. 

Hyascpamus, — Blacienhane. The effects of this reme- 
dy on men is very poisonous: — marked symptoms are 
agitations^ convulsions, risus sardonius, extravagant de-^ 
lirium, etc» Homseopathrc physicians have used it with 
success in nervous fevers, in which there was that singu- 
lar union of delirium and coma termed usually t^hofnania^ 

Arsenic. Soon after the remedy is takenr, sickness 
begins, or about the same time the region of the stomach 
feels painful. The pain being commonly of a Burning 
kind, (very characteristic) violent fits of vomiting and 
retching then speedily ensue, especially when drink is 
taken. There is often, also, a sense of dryness, heat, and 
tightness in the throat, creating an incessant desire for 
drink ; and this affection of the throat often preeedes th^ 
vomiting. Occasionally it is altc^ther wanting, at other 
times it is so severe as to be attended with fits of suffoca- 
tion and c<»ivulsive vomiting at the sight of fluids.*— 
Hoarseness and difficulty of speech («nar ckoHtrica) toe 
commonly combined with it. 

In no long time after the first illness, diarroeba gene- 
rally makes its appearance. The patuB&t is often tor- 
mented by frequent and ineflbctoal GaUs» 

There are likewise present signs of irritation of the 
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ing qualities in mental maladies we find on recoid in 
the medical histories of Stork^ SchmalZf Barton. 

Ipecaamnf known as a vomitive, produces a very calm-- 
ing efiTect in many species of Ileus. 

Nux Vomica causes headache^ dizziness, stopor, delirium^ 
confused language, agitation, anxiety, convulsions, vomit* 
ing, diarrhoea. 

The medical virtues of this remedy, in similar affec- 
tions, are noticed hy many ancient and modern physi* 
cians. 

Arnica MorUana; excites headache, anxiousness, dizzi- 
ness, cold, extremities, palpitation of the heart, pain in the 
ofaest, dispnoe, dry cough, blood spitting. Cures there- 
fore similar cases induced by some other circumstance^ 

Badix Pimpindla increases the secretion of mucous 
in the throat, and proves to be a very beneficial reme- 
dy in angina serosa. 

The leaves of the sabina tree are used often, with the 
intention of procuring abortus, and also checks some spe- 
cies of methorragia, given in very minute doses. 

Large doses of Bark, cort. Peruvian, causes headache, 
dizziness, cardialgy, now obstructions, then dia^rhcean 
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amdety^ fainting, coufusion of mind, profuse perspiration^ 
jaundice, dropsie, extreme debility, etc. This remedy, 
administered in homoeopathic doses, removes similar bSoC' 
lions* 

Acdium Sulphuricum is a most efficacious remedy 
against acidity, heart burning. 

Acidum Nitricum, and Acidum Muriaiicum, Cbrrpde the 
gums, cause salivation. We use them therefore, success- 
fully in scorhut, aphtae, and angina gangrenosa. 

Burns may be soothed momentarily by cooling appli- 
cations, yet a better effect is derived by enveloping the 
parts in raw cotton, which itself engenders heat. 

Experience has taught us, that a frozen limb, in order 
to re-animato life, has to be rubbed with ice or snow. 
Why not with warm water ? Probably this experiment 
has been made; and not having succeeded, the homoBO- 
pathic treatment was suggested, and lo! it was good. 
The homoeopathic principle is, in this respect, univer- 
sal. Its power is shown not only in directing us to the 
means of restoring the healthy equilibrium of the body, 
but also to those which are applicable to cases of mental 
affliction. It is not by mirth and pleasure that grief is to 
be assuaged. The feelings of those who are a prey to 
mental affliction, would be outraged even by the sug^« 
tion of such a remedy. 



An opposite courso must be pursued. It is bjr niriifgllng 
our tears with theirs; by associating other images of 
sorrow with those which press upon them, by adopting 
the language of the poet, 

" let me join 
Grief to thy grief and echo sighs to thine." 

The immortal Shakspeare shows great art in the fune« 
ral oration pronounced by Autony over the mangled bpdy 
of Cfflsar. 

He first endeavors (proceeding according to the law of 
similarity) to excite grief in the hearers by dwelling upon 
the deplorable loss of so great a man. This passion inte- 
resting them in Cssar's fate, could not fail to produce a 
lively sense of the treachery and cruelty of the conspirator, 
— an infallible method to inflame the resentment of the 
people beyond all bounds. Had Antony endeavored to 
excite his audience to vengeance without paving the way 
by raising their grief, his speech would not have made 
the same impression. 

It is unnecessary that we should enter at greater length 
into illustrations of the applicability of this law to- the 
ordinary occurences of life, and to the exploration of 
remedies which are popular, although their application 
hare not risen from scientific inductions. 

We may now set down as an axiom, that 

One irritation may he suhdued hy another; hit to have 
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tMt qffectf it must he proportioned to the strength cf the 
system* 

The sy&tem in diseases, possesses a quick susceptibility 
of homogeneous irritation ; that is to say, when the system 
is affected In a particular way, it is exceedingly easy 
to be more affected by remedies that would produce a 
similar effect on healthy persons. Experienced men have 
always observed, that a disease is quicker affected by one 
remedy than it is by another. Such remedies have been 
called specifics^ possessing a wonderful efficacy, and noted 
for certuries for the cure of certain diseases. It has 
always been difficult to explain the cause of this peculiar 
action. Hahnemann first lifted the veil, and proved, by 
experiment, that even thoaie few specifics which chance 
has brought to light, are governed by the law of resem- 
blance, and owe their celebrity thereto. The maxim is, 
similia simiUbus^ like cures like. Bark or quininb in 
intermittent fevers; mercury, in syphilis; sulphur, in 
cutaneous diseases, are of this kind. 

The greater the affinity or relation a remedy hears to a 
disease, the smaller the quantity is that must he adminis- 
tered* 

Daily experience ratifies the truth of this maxim, whilst 
a small quantity of bark or quinine might be effectual in 
suppressing the fever paroxysm : a very large quantity 
would do injury, producing often (what the homoeopathic 
physician calls China symptoms) swelling of the legs. 
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iTighlsweats, diarrhcea, extreme debility, ciardialgy, etc.* 
iu like manner, mercury, in small quantities, cures 
aiphylis, but in large quantities aggravates the disease, 
toaving in the rear a mercurial disease. Sulphur ^ in 
minute doses, is a specific in many cutaneous diseases, 
t)ijt generally increases the malady when taken in large 
quantities. 

W© iraw proceed to the consideration of another of the^ 
axioms in reference to the effects of medicines, which is 
tis follows : 

Every substance acting upon the human economy, 
'every medicine, produces a change, more or less notable, 
on the vital principle ; and for a period of either a longer 
or shorter duration, creates a modification of health. This 
change is called \hQ primitive effect. The greatest share 
of this primitive effect must be ascribed to the action of 
the medicine ; but there is a tendency in our system to 
oppose, energetically, this foreign influence or impression. 
The results of this opposition, exercised by our natural 
habits, and the automatic force of the body, bears the 
name of secondary effect , or reaction, during the positive 

" ' ■ III m il ■ ■ I ■ ■ II I I . .1. . - .1 .1 ■ I > 

«Oa my arriral in the eitjr of Louisrille, a gentleman intrusted hiniflelf to 
my care, labouring nndei^ nightsweats, diarrhoea, extreme debility, dyspepeie 
emaciation » I told him his disease proceeded from the abvue of quinine. He 
appeared to be doubtful. Ho were r, a few antidotes, counteracting tliese 
China symptoms, cured him fn about ten days. As «o6n ^ the third day, 
diarrhoea and nightswetUi ceased. 

F 
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action of the medicine manifesting itself by a visiblo 
primary effect. The sanative principle remains passive; 
but seemingly revolting against the aggravating inflaenoe 
of the remedy, produces a reaction, perceptible by « 
change of disposition totally opposite to the former, and 
in a degree proportionate to itis own power and the actkn 

of the medicine. 

The value and importance of this law, discovered as it 
has been by the exorcise of unexampled zeal and perse- 
verance in making exporiments upon every medicinal sab- 
stance, is unquestionable ; and we think- it is not impossi- 
ble to afford such an explanation of it as will reconcile it 

to reason. 

There is a property or power in the human organism 
by which, whenever it is modified or injured by the intro- 
duction or contact of a foreign substance, an action is 
exerted of a kind diametrically opposed to the primary 
action, or first effect produced by the foreign agent. This 
is called vita,l reaction— the reaction of the organism. 

A very imperfect illustration of this reaction of the 
organism against external influence, may be derived from 

mechanics. 

Whea a steel spring is fixed at one end, forced into a 
curve by the pressure at the other end, and then sud- 
denly released, the free extremity of the spring will not 
merely recover its former place, in opposition to the force 
which acted upon it, but will be thrown beyond it. 

According to this law of reaction, it is evidently im- 
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possible that any medicament should cnre any disease by 
its primitive effect, since this is always followed by an oppo- 
site effect; the final result of every medicine being directly 
opposed to its primitive action. The cure, consequently, 
can be produced only by the secondary action, or more 
strictly speaking, by the vital reaction already described. 
We may here cite one or two examples in explanation of 
this property: When any part of the body, but more 
particularly an extremity, is immersed for some time in 
extremely cold water, the skin gradually becomes paled, 
sensibility diminishes, circulation languishes, scarcely any 
blood vessels are perceptible on the surface, and the tem- 
peroturer is considerably lowered. Such is the primitive 
effect of the immersion. When the limb is withdrawn 
from the watet, and carefully wiped, effects diametrically 
opposite will bo shortly observed. The skin slowly as* 
sumes a greater degree of redness than it usually exhibits; 
it becomes warmed; numerous blood vessels re-appear on 
the surface f and extreme sensitiveness, and of^en sharp 
pricking pain is experienced. In proportion to the cold^^ 
ness of the water, will be the degree of heat which the 
returning circulation developes. In this second action, 
life exerts all its strongth to overcome the external agency 
which had depressed its natural action. 

The primitive or secondary phenomena, or in other 
words, the action of the external foreign power or agent, 
and the reaction of the organism, are invariably re- pro-* 
duced as often as a foreign agent is brought to act upoA 
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the human frame; unless, ind^d, the agent be so viorent^ 
as to destroy life. 

The reaction consequent upon the primitive effect of a- 
remedy is not always perceptible; for, according to thisr 
rule, the use of sudorrfics ought to prcxhicer dryness of the- 
skin. Emetics shotrld leave the bowols relaxed; and mer-^ 
curial salivation should be followed up^by a diasiroilar secre* 
tion of saliva, which is not always'the ease. The abuse^ 
of sudorifics causes a habitual tendency to sweatings: and 
those who have been frequently salivaled, suffer often matvy 
months after, from an increased secretion of saliva.. Thi» 
arises principally from the too powerful primitive effect of 
doses immoderately repeated, or of immoderate quantities,, 
and by which the sensibility of the organs and the energy 
of the body become exhausted and paralysed, and many- 
persons have thrown themselves, by this injurious prac- 
tice, into an almost helpless condition. The only mean» 
left for the present, is to set aside all kind of drugs, and 
re-animate their bodily energy by a most simple diet, and 
proceed, after, on a more proper plan. 

The primary and secondary effect of every med^inOy 
are opposed in their appearances and in contrary degrees,, 
that if the primary effect be but ^ight, and imperceptible, 
the secondary is the more vehement, and vice versa. 

The action of opium* furnishes us with another instance 



♦Willis 8ay8— CPJjarm-. chap. I., sect. T, p. 193) Opiata dolores atrocissimo* 
plerumque sedant atque indolcniiain . . . . pro curant, eamque. . .aliquanuttS: 
et pro Btato quodam tempore continuant, quo ip^tio ciiapio, dolorei mox recrik- 
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of these phenomena. Its direct action deadens sensibility, 
traaquilizes pain, and induces sleep. When these effects 
have passed away, the reaction of the system infallibly 
occasions an increase of sensibility, pain, and sleepless* 
ness. Individuals who hdve recourse to this drug to alle- 
viate pain or to procure sleep, are forced gradually to 
augment the doses, not as they believe because they 
habituate themselves to the medicine, but, really, because 
the reaction more and more increasing the disease, they 
are compelled to oppose the increased pain and sleepless- 
ness by doses of increased strength, in order to obtain the 
desired result. 

Wines and spirituous liquors, when taken too copiously, 
develop an increased action in all the functions, both men- 
tal and corporeal; but this excitement is speedily followed 
by a corresponding degree of lassitude, or the reaction of 
the organism. 

Coffee also communicates^ increased vivacity to the 
mental and corporeal functions ; but these phenomena, 
which are the consequence of the primitive action, are 
succeeded by others, especially with nervous persons, of 

descunt et brevi ad aolithin ferociam augentur ; and, p. 395 : Exactis opU.Tiribua 
fllico redeunt tormina* nee atrocltatem aaam remlttunt, niai dudi ab eodem 
pharmaco rursaa incantantur. 

I. Hunter (in hia treatise on the Veneral Disease, p. 13,) says, that wine 
increases the energy of persons who are weak, without bestowing on them any 
real vigor ; and that the vital powers sinic afterwards in the same proportion 
as they bave been, so that the patient gains nothiag by it, but, on the contrary , 
looaee the greater part of his strength. 

r2 
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quite an opposite character^ such as mental depression;' 
torpidity, etc. 

If an improper remedy he prescribed, which stands in 
no relation to the- disease, it mil produce a second disease, 
which mil go^ on its separate course, unthout interfering 
toith the other • 

If a remedy produces symptoms contrary to those eos* 
hUnted hy the sick organs, it wUl, for a short time, sup' 
press some of the natural symptoms; it wUl act as a pal- 
iative. 

If the primaiy effect of a medicloe be to produce in the 
diseased organs an affection similar to the complaint, it» 
application will, for the moment, aggravate the latter, 
which is called the htmosopathic aggravation i hut the re- 
action of tb^ organs, supported hy the consequent opposite 
secondary effect of the remedy, then removes the disease* 

In a word,^ whenever a medicine is administered, of 
which the primitive or direct ^ect resemMes the symptoma^ 
(f the complaint itself, that medicine wUl ewcite the cura* 
tive reaction of the organism. 

Under favorahle circumstances, the tone of the organs 
is often sufficient, by its natural tendency to reaction, t<r 
restore the state of. health. Under unfavorable circum' 
stances, it is often itisufficient, and so enfeebled as either 
to offer no resistance, or to make only ^ an ineffective strug- 
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gle, and yield to its morbid assaibnt, when the action of 
medicine is necessary to excite reaction, or to support th» 
sanative powers of nature. 

In conformity with what has been mentioned, the fol*' 
lowing foundation of law may be regarded as natural:- 

Tkd affectability of the living organism by natural mor- 
h^c causeSy is ineomparatively feebler than its affectability 
hymdicamenu. 

According to tliis law, perpetually acting morbifio^ 
causes have no power to destroy health, except under pecu- 
liar circumstances ; but evorj simple medicament, under 
all circumstances, and at all times, exercisesits^peculiar 
action, and eifects the organism in -its peculiar numner. 
Morbific causes have only an occasional and conditionaf 
power to disturb the organism;— medicinal powers have' 
an absolute one. This dogma can be admitted only in a 
Yery limited sense. The human body is not uncondition^ 
ally disposed to be easier afiected by medicaments than 
by other inimical impressions* Reference need only be 
had to the frequent abortive attempts to prevent the spread- 
ing of, and the difficulty of curing many contagiou&r 
maladies: how often are large quantities of medicine^ 
taken, without any change of the disease. The easier 
affectability of the organism to medicine than to other 
morbific causes, refers, principally, to the homoeopathic 
remedies, homogeneous powers, (similia) which bears a 
great relation or affinity to the organs diseased. - 

The more violent a disease^ the less is the susceptibility cf 
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ihe systeniyfor heterogeneous^ and the gfeaier is it foif 
homogeneous influences, 

A man disposed to aiiger, becomes most* passionately 
affected by some unpleasant circumstance, while it re* • 
quires some very agreeable occurrence to excite his 
feelings. 

When in a state of fever heat, a great deal of fluid is- 
wanting to satisfy the thirst, which becomes enormous by 
the use of little more than ordinary seasoned food.. 

The hardy Russian, -when drooping with the sweat of 
vapour bath, has a bucket of the coldest water thrown 
Qpon him without experiencing any delete rioos efTecti 
He will continue to sweat, notwithstanding the quick im» 
pression of the cold water; which is owing to the great 
exeitation of thB skin; but a slight ^mp will throw a 
shivering person into fever chills. 

I observed that a lady, not accustomed to wines, or 
spirituous liquors, on her reconvalescence from a linger- 
ing fever, exhibited an uncommon desire for wine, of which, 
for some time, she used daily, two bottles of a strong 

quality. 

As she- progressed in health, tho desire for wine gradu* 
ally diminished; and when completely recovered, she 
could not take a single glass of wine without feeling greatly * 

excited. It is well known, that what are commonly called 
hardl drinkers^ become quickly intoxicated by a small 
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quantity of wine, when thoy are in a passion, (which, of 
itself, is a kind of intoxication.) 

Habitual tobacco smokers^ when attacked by a fever, 
will be most violently affected of giddiness by the use of 
the least quantity of that article. 

Of ttoo similar affections, the stronger invariably extin- 
guishes the toeaker. 

Thus a complication of diseases may exist at the same 
time ; or of two diseases which are dissimilar, the more 
violent may merely suspend the weaker; but when two 
diseases affect the body similarly, the organism being 
unable to support both, the weaker naturally disappears. 

This proposition is> evidently the basis of the homceo* 
pathic doctrine. Hahnemann has Bot been idle in report- 
ing a number of instances by which the tfUth of this dogma 
might bo proved. Much controversial writing has been 
occasioned by thi4 difference, on the subject of the resem- 
blance and dissimilarity of diseases. From theopportuni- 
ties of carefully observing diseases, during the numerous 
years of my own practice, says Dr. Rau, I can boldly, 
and without fear of self deception, assert, that it is only 
in their fundamental dynamic features, that similar dis- 
eases neutralize and destroy each other. To agree upon 
this point, is, indeed, not very easy. Misunderstandings 
have been occasioned by Hahnemann himself, in his tea 
violent zeal against the investigation of the proximate 
cause of the disease, (considering it in most cases, a frui^^* 
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lesa attempt, which leads the practitioner often ad absur^ 
dum* 

And yet respect must be paid to such an investiga- 
tioQ, to which the author of the Organon was oblig^ to 
refer himself in stating the similarity of diseases* Hereto 
belongs, for instanco, the case cited from Klein, where 
a blindness of two years* standing, originating from. a 
suppffcssioft of scaldhead, was removed by the smallpox. 
Blindness is not a constant symptom of the smallpox, 
but only sometimes a consecutive one, and appertains to 
it as littlo as the sometimes succeeding arthrocace. But 
tho blindness arising from the suppression of the erup- 
tion, has, in its origin, a similarity with the smallpox, 
and. to remove it antagonistically, it required such a simi- 
lar- cutaneous eruption. 

A woman, in her thirtieth year, was affected with a 
rash, which left a cutaneous disease, showing itsolf at tho 
slightest cold, or even during a mere change of tempera*- 
turo. Her whole face, neck, and arms, were covered 
with it, and she continued to suffer on that complaint for 
nearly six years. At the close of that time, she was 
attacked with the measles, which, afler her recovery, 
semoved effectually her old complaint. 

A boy, from childhood, was subject to violent headache, 
«aused by congestions of the blood to the brain« In his 
fporteenth year he was attacked with typhus fever, which 



commenced with severe headache. The disease having 
been cured, all traces of this habitual malady disappeared. 

I treated a case of typhus, from which remained a 
paralysis of one arm. Four years afterwards, the same 
patient was, for the second time, attacked with typhus, in 
which she again acquired the use of her arm. 

Robert Whytt relates the case of a woman who wa« 
tKtbject to hysteric fits : and she had experienced no in- 
convenience from this complaint, when one of her chii* 
dren was dangerously diseased« 

Boerhave notices a particular case, of a child, in the or- 
phan asylum of Harlam, who was cured of epilepsy by some 
frightful accident. The malady having probably origi- 
nated from some psychical cause, was again psychically 
removed. 

It is remarkable, that during the critical movements 
of a disease towards heialth, generally an increased action 
in the suffering parts takes place. A struggle of na- 
ture, as it were, to eradicate the disease at once, by a 
powerful counter spasm. 

We see that maladies having been seated in the system 
fbr months, will often disappear instantaneoubly by a more 
violent paroxysm. 
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When old indurated swellings become painful, a disso- 
lution of the tumor may be expected. 

A!edicinal diseases are thrown off more easily than 
natural ones. Thus the homoeopathic medicament can 
make a successful diversion in favor of health ; for th« 
artificial disease being easily removed by the patient 
<2oasing to take medicine, the organism, after being long 
oppressed, acquires an accumulated power to react. Thus, 
medicines have no direct healing power, (which misunder- 
standing is the cause of many grievous errors) but merely 
the producers of morbid symptoms, surpassing, in intensi- 
ty, thoso of the disease, against which they are employed. 
The original disease then yields, because it is overpowered 
by the artificial disease caused by the remedies : and this, 
oaihe discontinuance of the medicines, is, in its turn, 
speedily overcome by the powers of the constitution. In 
short, the morbific disease being destroyed by the medici- 
nal one, and the medicinal one by the reaction of the 
organism, the patient is restored to health. 

The practice of medicine, then, has acquired, by th« 
application of the principle simUia similihus curantur^ a 
great degree of certainty, and a great uniformity of pro- 
cedure. 

To the practice of medicine, the knowledge of theSfr 
drug diseases is the most important. They form the 
armory of the practitioner. Without a clear and definite 
knowledge of the relation of medicines to the organs, its 
primary and secondary effect, no sure step can bo taken 
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tiMir tha fliok bed. Hafaoeoian&'A diAcovecy ,of rtfao .nla- 
«i<Hi of »wg9anc to^rgjonic bodiaa, iff one >of ttie de^post 
ftbougbls^ nod^f ^iial importance to Ihe iBodic«l aeioBQe* 



la entdrmg on the t^udy «of any dtseaae, it is obvious 
that the fiogt 9^p to be< taken by the pbyftQiafi .ist to ac- 
quire a fofffeo^ knowledge of ev«y synfftom by which 
that»faFfku>lar i»aifidy m^y be distiiJ^ubhed* Not only 
is this esseatial in bomoBs^thic practice^ but it is also 
indispensable to learn ondier what /cwcutDstances, and at 
what particular periods, the symptoms ere manilbs(ed» and 
tooest strongly feh. it is, moreoyer, highly important to 
ascertain, if practicable, the cause whidi may have in* 
duced the malady; and lastly^ wbofther there exist any 
inbeieBt virus in the constitution of the patient. These 
conditkms are indi^nsable for the successful treatment 
of maladies* 

A thorou^ knowledge of all the functional derange- 
ments) excitiDg. causes ofdoease, smd tnoral pectUiaritits 
of the peUieiUf being the only sure guide to the choice of 
an accurate remedy, it is easential that the physician 
should carefully recwd the most minute and most ample 
details. It is, tiieiefore^ the object of this chapter, to 
point out a methodical and effective mode of obtaining the 

|ie<}mred information. He must firs^ desire the patient to 

G 
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relate hia case, and by allowing him to deseribe hb 
sensations and sufferings in his own words and milnner. 
The physician may depend upon receiving a more accu* 
rate and faithful statement of the characteristic symp- 
toms of his complaint than can be obtained by interrogs- 
tories. The patient should be directed to express his 
sensation with as much perspicuity and correctness as h0 
is able. This may be accomplished^ after a few attempts, 
and by the aid of reflection. The physician need not, 
however, prescribe a methodical arrangement in doing so, 
nor should the patient be interrupted whilst making his 
statement, lest he should digress from the subject to speak 
on matters not connected with the complaint. 

The physician having elicited all that the patient may 
have to communicate, the narration thus given will prove 
the most faithful image of his malady. 

In certain cases, the friends of the patient should be 
questioned upon the observation they may have made, of 
what he may have complained, and how he may have 
acted. In short, nothing should be omitted that might 
throw light upon a complicated and dangerous case, inas- 
much as many circumstances, seemingly unimportant in 
themselves, are valuable to the homoeopathic physician.- 

The length and minuteness of these details, with the 
indispensible necessity of reverting to them during the 
treatment, exhibit the propriety of transferring the entire 
statement to paper. 

This should be done at the moment of its dictation by 
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Ibe ptttient, and as nearly as pc»sible in his pwn words; 
and each distinct symptom should occupy a separate 
paragraph. 

The advantage of this soon manifests itself in practice; 
for a patient, in his first statement, will readily disclose 
all his ailments. 

Various circumstances may render the first explana- 
tion vague and ineomplete; but his communication be- 
coming gradually more unreserved and minute, the physi- 
eian is enaMed not only to supply whatever may have 
been deficient, but to arrange each particular under its 
proper bead. 

Hitherto, the practitioner has strictly confined himself 
to listening to, and writing down, the patient's state- 
ment, and, at the same time, attentively observing his 
appearance, as well as any changes that i^ay take place. 

At this period, however, he begins to take a more active 
part, requiring the exercise of all his discretion and skill. 
He now enters upon the interrogation of the patient, with 
a view to complete the particulars already noted down, 
(as regards each symptom.) He then, for the purpose of 
more minute enquiry, reads over consecutively, all the 
details. 

His mode of examination, however, must be very 
guarded^ and his questions must be so framed as never to 
suggest the reply ; for if, by the listtossness of the patient 
on the one hand, it may be difficult to obtain an accurate 
view of bis malady, there noay be danger, on the other 
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kand^ of calling fbrtb an erronoovs sttttement, tDmiUlSy 
tending- tomiriead the physician in aeleeting the WBnoiy^ 
Not unfrequently, however, both the patient and his frteM* 
may be unable to giVQ so fnll an aocount et his anffering*. 
as may be desirabie. In sneh oasea^ the pracftttioB^ moat 
be satisfied with the amount of information elicited. This, 
assisted by thie observation vhich be is himsalf anabled to 
make, will direet him to a safta^e feaoedy. 

As a general rule, it is deairaMe that* the pbysician 
should learn whether tbe patient haa bean unier previoa» 
medical treatment,, that he muy aaeeptaf n wjiethw any of 
the symptoms axe the result of that treatment, or whether 
they were felt pevious to tbe eachibitioia of medicine. 

Having«aiUe(ied himself upcui thia point, be will eoi^re 
whether the paina are intermitting or permanent, and 
under wbat ciseumstancea^hey increase 'Or subside* 

His investigation wtH* n^^be directed to the paitiiQular' 
seat of pain, and also to its pveoise character; wfaetber 
aching, shooting J throbbmg^ pricking; the peried at whicli 
the pain is principally felt; whether in Hcn^imrning or in^ 
the evening, during the da^^ or in the nUigta; and even the* 
hour of its access^ as well aa.tta daration^ should benotad. 
Enquiry should also be made whether any, and what 
influence, may be induced by the position of the body. I 
must repeat, however, thai if these queries be so directed 
as to lead the patient to give an iaeo#i«ct definition of hi» 
sufferings, their character will necessarily be incorrect^ 
and the pbysiciaa will be led inlQ erccn:% 
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It is essential to ascertain, with minuteness, the inclina 
tions and aversion of the patient ; his desire for particular 
kinds of food or beverage, his degree of appetite, and 
whether he suffer from thirst, and experience any par- 
ticular taste in the mouth ; if so, at what period of the 
day it is noticed, and whether before, during, or after a 
meal* Eructations, and rising of the food, must also be 
enquired into, and the patient must explain when these 
inconveniencies principally affect him, and the taste with 
which they are accompanied. 

Similar enquiry applies to matters ejected from the 
stomach, their usual appearance, consistency, taste, smell, 
and frequency. 

The state of the bowels next demands consideration ; 
whether relaxed, constipated, or healthy, with the color and 
consistency of the alvine evacuation, and whether attended 
with pain. 

As regards the urine, when the patient has related its 
peculiarities as to color, density, smell, and intervals of 
discharge, the physician must ascertain its appearance 
at the time of deposit, and subsequently the color and 
character of the sediment. 

The next subject of enquiay, the condition of the sexual 
functions, is one of paramount importance, and requires 
•the utmost delicacy and tact on the part of the physician, 
the more especially as it is in females that these functional 
derangements are the most frequent and serious, forming 
the basis of many other ailments. A clear and definite 

62 
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expcMsition of irregularities and morbid appearanceK ii9 
these fuQctioQSy is indispensible; but aa the details will 
suggest themselves to every enlightened practitionerr 
it is not requisite for me to p<Hnt them out in this placer- 
Suffice it to say, that sterility and impotenee afe usually 
founded upon these derangements, and afford valuable 
data for selecting, a remedy. 

Particulars relative to sleep must bo gathered with 
similar care; and the position of the patient when in bed 
must be noticed: — whether he lie on his back or- on his* 
side, and on which side he is more at ease, or whether he 
prefer much or slender covering. 

,£ach distinct affection produces its characteristic va- 
riety in sleep, as regards its duration and soundness^ In 
some maladies^ the patient is disturbed by the slightest- 
noise, or by the most trifling cause; in others, the sleep i» 
profound, and he is with difHculty aroused. In some^ 
cases he talks in his sleep, cries out, groans, or com- 
plains; in others, he snores, starts up suddenly, or walks* 
about. These peculiarities should bo noted down ; neither 
should the appearance (Hi awakening, if unusual, be per-* 
mitted to pass unnoticed. 

Should the patient be laboring under a febrile attack^ 
the physician must not content himself with ascertaining^ 
the stater of the pulse, tongue, secretion and type of the. 
fever, but must extend his enquiries to the minutest symp-^ 
toms. He must first learn whether the patient has only 
a sensation of chiltnessy or be really coM, and what 
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portion^of the body be principally affected : he may com* 
plain of cold, eitiier internally or externally, and yet hia 
skin may be warm at the time. The exact period at 
which the eold was felt, and its continoance, should be 
ascertained, and whether accompanied with shivering; for 
all these circumstances are important) and should not 
escape the observation of the practitioner. 

The investigation of the hat paroxism, rn febrile dis- 
eases, demands a similarly rigid exainination of symptoms* 

The symptoms produced by, and consequent upon, the 
hot fit, demand the same scrupulous investigation as those 
of the cold. 

It must be ascertained whether the patient feel a sensa* 
tion of internal heat whilst the surface of the body is cold ; 
whether the heat be equally diHused, or confined to par- 
ticular parts; and whether the face be pale or flushed* 
The duration of the paroxysm should also be enquire d into> 
as well as its alternation with the cold fit, and whether it 
precede or follow it. 

The sweating fit, which constitutes the thkd stage, must 
be equally well attended to. 

The physician must ascertain the period of its accessy 
and its connection with heat ; the degree and quality of 
the perspiration; whether it he hot or cokt, viscid or toatery; 
if it possess any peculiar odour, and if one portion of the 
body be more under its influence than another* 

In addition to these facts, the physician should also 
learn if any,, and what external circumstanceft have had 
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aninfluMice upon the patient; such as noisCf air^ heat^ 
cold : nor must his appearance escape observation. 

Thirst is a symptom entitled to peculiar consideration ; 
and the practitioner should learn whether it were felt 
during the cold or hot stage, or during both. Its intensity 
and continuance should be inquired into, as should also 
the diluents which the patient may prefer or dislike. 

These minute details are indispensible in homoeopathic 
treatment, inasmuch as they furnish the means of dis- 
criminating the various shades of pathological disturbance 
in different constitutions, and consequently enable the 
physician to select a medicine in accordance with each 
individual characteristic. 

The healthy or morbid condition of the organs of sense 
and vitality must all be successfully enquired into. The 
state of the eyes, nose^ earSy mouthy as well as the whole 
abdominal viscera; the heart, and circulating system, 
must be carefully registered. 

The respiratory organs; their changes as regards the 
function of respiration itself, or their secretions; the sensa- 
tions incident to breathing; and the indications supplied by 
percusaiony the stethoscope, should be accurately noted 
down. 

In examining the eyes, their general expression should 
be noticed : the appearance of the pupils, and how influ- 
enced by daylight and candlelight. 

The brain and nervous system require serious attention; 
and if morbid symptoms should have been manifested, the 
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practitioner wiH have recourse to tbe like method of iiives* 
tigatii^ their character: nor must he onH to note down 
the appearance, gestures, and complexion of the patient. 

The last, though not the least important in these inquiriett 
is to ascertain the intellectual and moral affecti<»i8. The 
physician should learn whether he he irritable, passionatey 
vioieat or mild, patient and enduring; whether lively or 
melancholy, anxious or indifferent ; whether there ejcist a 
disposition to shed tears, or a desire to commit suicide. 
Each of these morbid tendencies will denote a peculiarity 
in the patient, which calls for minute attention, and which 
forms an important subject for consideration in determin- 
ing on a remedy. 

Thus, these remarks will embrace the general tenor 
of the invalid during the interview : his moral indications, 
such as fear» sorrow, bursts of passion, mildneai, hope, 
despondency. 

He will remark the efl^t produced on the morbid 
phenomena by position ; such as sitting, lying, standing, 
or moving about, either within doors, or in tbe open air. 

He must observe the influence of food : whether the 
patient be principally affected in the morning before eating, 
after breakfast, after dinner, or only at night, and whether 
during or immediately subsequent to repast. 

In short, the organs of the economy must be considered 
generally, and each examined in reference to sensation^ 
and change-*- whether organic or functloaaU 
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On Infinitesimal Doses* 

The qaestion of the doses has been the subject of niueh 
discussion. It is quite independent, however, of the still 
greater features of Hahnemann's doctrine, —-the principle 
similia simHtbus curaniur. 

It owes its origin to Hahnemann's having observed that, 
by strong doses, the more regular symptoms of doses were 
aggravated, and that many less regular, and very distres- 
sing symptoms, were excited. He, therefore, gradually di- 
minished his doses, until he no longer observed any of tbe^ 
primary symptoms of the medicament, or any unnecessary 
aggravation. By this cautious and prudent procedure, he 
found that diseases were still cured, and that both more 
easily and speedily. 

Mode of preparation* 
These considerations naturally bring us to the mode of 
preparing the medicines, and it is to be observed, that 
homcBopathists rather prefer to prepare their remedies 
themselves than to entrust this to any other person. With 
all mineral su balances, tlien, the process commences with 
trituration, by which they are reduced to a fine powder. 
One grain of this powder is put into a small porcelain 
mortar with thirty- three grains sugar of milk, and after 
being mixed with a bone spatula, the mixture is pounded 
foe a few minutes. Six is the number used by Hahnemann, 
and for the sake of uniformity that nbmber is generally 
adopted, after which it is detached from the bottom and 



fides of the mortary and again pounded for six minutee 
tno^. Thirty-three grains of the sugar of milk are then 
added, and the proeess is rq>eated as in the first instance, 
after which another quantity of thirty-three grains of 
sugar of milk is again added, and the same course pur<> 
sued, thus making the attenuation of 1 , 100. The medicine 
thus obtained is preserved in a phial, securely stopped, and 
labelled with the name and the degree of attenuation. 

In this manner the attenuation is carried to the one- 
millionth part of a grain ; and when a greater attenua^ 
tion is required, the powders are dissolved in a mixture 
of alcohol and water. 

Vegetable juices, or extracts, are reduced to the state of 
a concentrated alcoholic tincture, of which a drop is 
mixed with ninety-nine of alcohol, and the medical proper- 
ties developed by shaking. One drop of this delution beii^ 
then shaken, is mixed with nin^y-nine drops alcohol, and 
again shaken, and the same process is repeated until the 
required degree of dilution is obtained. In general, the 
dilution is carried to the decillionth part of a grain. 
When the tincture is diluted to the proper state, generally 
the thirtieth dilution, small globules of sugar of milk, or 
of common sugar and starch, are made to absorb it, and 
from forty to sixty of these are requisite for the absorp- 
tion of one drop. A few of these make a common dose, 
but the size being so small that they might be lost, they are 
generally inclosed in a little powder of sugar of milk. 
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EfecUefAUenMOtion and JMhaion. 

The means used by the homoeopathic physician in 
pieparitg his medicine^ — the attoniiatioas and dilutiCHW 
byirituratioiis aod shaking,— devolop their properties in 
an extraordinary manner, giving to' all of them a more 
penetrating action, and to some which before exhibited 
Tery Mttle medical power, this communicates important 
properties. 

It is also an interesting fact, that the third trituration 
i»f any substance is always found to be soluble in diluted 
alcohol, and hence, it appears, that the power of action 
in medicaments, is developed in proportion as their cohe- 
sion is overcome. 

Charcoaly lycopodium, sHex, ajul graphites^ are amongst 
the substances which were considered almost inert, and 
which, as usually prepared, have certainly very little in- 
ffaience on the human organization, but they become, active 
agents in the manner just pointed out, and show powers 
which they were not previously supposed to possess. 

Nor does the objection receive the slightest support from 
physical and chemical facts; on the contrary, these &(»• 
ences afibrd striking support to the doctrine of infinitesimal 
doses. Triturations may certainly be supposed to de- 
velop medicinal properties, even in substanees which be- 
fore seemed inert and powerless, when we know that by 
friction alone Hie properties of obtain bodies are brought 
into action, which eisd had remained latent and dor- 
mant. 
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Caloric and cZec^miYy furnish familiar illastrations of 
the effect of this ; and we might proV^, by mathematical 
demonstrations, that however far the attenuations may b« 
carried, some portion of the medicinal substances must still 
be present. 

We might appeal to|ho recognized and well known fact, 
of the power of electricity and caloric, both imponderabla 
substances in modifying such bodies as are submitted to 
their action. 

There is nothing unreasonable in supposing, that long 
continued trituration in a mortar, or shakings in a phial, 
may so modify the substances thus treated, as to develop 
in them a power over the hunmn economy which was 
before inert or latent. 

From these considerations arose the doctrine of Flahne- 
mann, that tho brute matter of medicines thus becom© 
spiritualized, or the doctrine of the development of tho 
dynamic power of medicinal substances by friction and 
concussion. Hence, t^o or three globules imbibed with 
the dilution which contains only the decillionth part of a 
grain, will make the patient feel very sensibly the efiect 
of the medicine, provided it is properly chosen. That is, 
provided the symptoms which it is capable of producing in 
« healthy subject are similar to those of the disease with 
which the patient is afflicted. 



Principle of their operation. 

When any part of the body is affected by disease, that 

H 
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part beoomes extremely sensible to the action of the most 
minute quantity of jpedicine, if that medicine be adapted 
to act upon. However powerful and robust may be the 
individual who is laboring under either chronic or acute 
disease, he speedily feels the impression produced by it, 
whatever part or organ may be affected by the malady. 
The effect of the smallest homceopathic dose would, indeed, 
be more felt by an adult under these circumstances, than 
by an infant exempt from them, and in perfect healthy 
because it then affects the seat of the complaint almost ex- 
clusively; and that, being in a state of irritation, is pre- 
disposed to be strongly affected by any substance having 
the property of producing a like irritation. Thus it is 
well known, that when the eye is in a state of infiamation, 
light produces the most powerful effect upon it, and that a 
person into ill humor will be^thrown in absolute rage by 
some trifling additional annoyance, which, at another time, 
he would not have condescended to notice. 

And here it is important to observe, that in the ill 
humored person thus easily irritated by the slightest occur- 
rence of a similar kind, no dissimilar event — nothing of a 
joyful kind, however powerful, will appease his anger. 
Such precisely is the difference, and it is an irreconcilable 
one, between the practice of the homsBopathic and the 
a llopathic method with regard to the doses of medicine 
a difference which depends on the aptitude or inaptitude 
for the impression which the organism, in a state of dis- 
ease, manifests for its similar or dissimilar irritant : and it 
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b thus that the homoeopathic law involves the principle 
of specific action. 

Finally, it must he remembered, that the diet which 
homoeopathy prescribes, by rejecting the use of all sub- 
stances which could exert any medicinal action, leaves to 
its minute doses, already so well calculated to act on an 
unerring principle, all the power which they, by their 
mode of preparation, possess. 

The action of these doses on the nervous system. 

The nervous system is the means by which all parts of 
the body are brought into communication with each other, 
in order to form one harmonious whole : and this system 
is evidently the means of transmitting the effects of the 
medicines which are administered in homoeopathy. 

It is well known that it has been, and still is, the prac- 
tice of the old school, to exhibit large doses of medicine, 
and either (antipathically) to confide to the stomach the 
"care of conveying them, by the slow process of digestion, 
absorption, and circulation, directly to that part of the 
body which is attacked by disease, or (allopathlcally) by 
disordering healthy parts to attack the disease indirectly. 
But by the homoeopathic method, those medicaments, for 
which the system has the highest aptitude, are brought 
into contact with the papillse of the tongue, which is found 
to be sufficient, in all cases, to produce the desired efiect ; 
Mdf iQ 9Pn[?e, smelling alpije i§ eqgugh, They thus touch, 
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directly, the sentient root of the n«rvous tree, through 
which their power is conveyed to the whde syiiCem. 

Mr. Walker, the author of an elaborate work on the 
nervous system, is of opinion that the homoeopathic do8e» 
cannot act either on the nerves of taste, or those of com-^ 
mon sensation in the^ tongue, (^he lingual branches of the' 
trifacial, and of the glosso-pharyngeal nerves), because 
it is the general characteristic of nerves of sensation pass^ 
ing toward the brain, to be accompanied by consciousness, 
and to terminate in perception, which i& not the common 
ofiect of homoeopathic doses. He nevertheless thinks, that 
our want of consciousness, and perception of the action of 
these doses, is still no argument against their acting on the 
nervous system, because it i» much m«ire profoaUe thAtr 
they act on the nervous system of life, than on that of th» 
mind, namely : on the branches of the great sympathetic 
It is certain that this system, which has its centres ia 
the trunk of the body, sends branches out of it, which 
accompany all the great vessels, and which may be easily 
seen on the external iliac arteries, where they become 
femoral. 

The necessity for such accompaniment, he observes, is 
rendered remarkably evident, by branches of the ner^e 
ascending from the trunk even to the brain, from which it 
is obvious, that if a cerebral nerve would have answered 
the purpose, it could have been far more easily supplied. 

But it is evident that the symp?^thetic and its branches 
are everywhere the nerves of life, having their centres ia 



i)x6 trunk, as those of mind have them in the head; that 
these branches, as they accompanj the great trunks of th« 
arteries accompany also the minutest capillary arteries, 
to every surface of the body^ and that it is upon their ex- 
iromities that the homoeopathic doses make those impres- 
sions of which, like all the acts of the vital system, we 
are necessarily unconscious. 

Be this as it may, the proofs of the facts which I ad- 
vance are furnished by observation and experience. By 
this alom) can be demonstrated the form in which medi- 
cine is most efficient in conquering diseases. These alone 
can prove the action of medicaments; — these alone. can 
prove the mode in which they should be administered. 
The powerful effect of small doses, then, is a demonstrable 
fact, and their curative effect is also a fact which every 
wie is at liberty to observe and verify. Whether this^fact 
be singular and surprising, or whether it be in conformity 
«r in contradiction to received medical doctrines, is not 
the question. New facts, new discoveries, overturn or 
modify hypotheses previously admitted, and harmonize 
with facts already known. Experience alone can be ap- 
pealed to, to decide in such cases, and to experience we 
appeal for proof of the power of infinitesimal doses. 

As connected with this portion of the homoeopathic 

doctrine, which regards the nervous system, I should here 

observe, that all who are acquainted with tbe history of the 

different schools of medicine, are aware that they form two 

great classes or systems, which have been named the 

b2 



i^o/and the organic. ThediiKipie* of the ibrmer lOaOri^iiff 
f)rom the principle of the tt«i«^ of life, and feeling deeply 
the importance of that unity ae the great reguiator of 
the functions of the fluman organism, pay Htde attea^ 
tion to the local changes which it andeifgoes : the (6U 
lowers of the latter, on the contmry, devoting their ex^ 
elusive attention to the distinct function of each particular 
organ, think too little of the unity of life* 

Hahnemann's doctrine emhraces both of these views of 
the human economy. None of the physicians who have 
preceded him, have held the principle of life in higher 
estimation than he has done. He unceasingly reminds* 
us of the singleness and complete unity of that vivifying 
principle ; but at the same time he di8pla3's the most per- 
severing anxiety that every change which takes place iu 
each particular organ, shoold be carefully studied. The 
physician is thus in possession of that which efiects the 
patient generally, and of that which afiects the orgaa 
in particular; and his remedies, prescribed as I have 
indicated, reach, specifically, the whole organic system^ 
and each particular organ* 

The objections lo infinitesimal doses answered. 

The extreme exiguity of our doses, for which no better 

term than infinitesimal, or atomic, has hitherto been found, 

has encountered much incredulity. Those who could 

invent nothing to oppose the doctrine that like cures like^ 
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hate menia thia second discovery of Hfthnemann a sul)* 
ject erf ridioulo* 

Baf are wd to consider all things of which we hafve 
Intbexio been ignorant, as a parbdox or an absurdity'? 

Is the activity of medicinal substances, or the doses 
which homceopathy prescribes, more repugnant to reason 
than the velocity with which light traverses spacei"^ The 
remedies ate merely stripped of their bodies, of their matter, 
that the spirit may be einpkiyed, and that they may be 
rendered palatable. 

A^ we not equally ignorapt of the cause of the develop' 
ment of seeds committed to the earttt; and do we, there' 
fore, refuse to profit by the result ? Certainly. An ob* 
jectioB again^ the possibility of such doses being efficient, 
has been raised upon the influence of imagination, by those 
who pefer taiking or writing about what thoy do not know, 
to that of experiment, which always confers the surest 
knowledge* But these arguers, in the wairmtb of their 
zeal, overlodc or are ignolrant of tl^^ct, that these doses 
are peculiarly effective with children^ aftd even with do- 
mestic animak. It has, in the same spirit, and in the 
face of all facts, been asserted, that it is utterly impossible 
that medicaments "so divided should produce any effect 



«By a calculiEition of the velocity of light, Syrius is supposed to be at least 
54,324,000,000,000 miles from the earth. That which appears only like a thin 
and silvery cloud streaming the heavens, is, in effect, composed of innumerable 
clusters of suns, each shining with its own light, and Uluminaling numbers of 
planets that revblye around them. Hilliofii and millloiis of suns are ranged 
around us, all attended by fnnuinerabre worlds, yiet calm, tegular, and bariii4>- 
nlo'us, all keeping tbep&thfe of immutable n^ceedity. 
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whatever. The objectors forget, that although the medica* 
mentfl are attenuated to a point which makes it iaiposaibl* 
to recognise their color, taste, or smell, yet it does by no 
means follow, that their qualities should be diminished in 
the same proportion* On the contrary, they are so much 
developed and augmented by the process already spoken 
of, that it is unnecessary, and it would, in some cases, be 
dangerous to administer them in larger quantities. 

I would ask those who thus refuse to admit the efficacy 
of such medicaments, because they are not visible to the 
eye or palpable to the touch, whether they can see, touchy 
or in any manner recognise the miasm or cause of cholera^ 
of the smallpox^ of scarlet fever, or of the plague ? The 
answer must be in the negative ; and yet it cannot be 
doubted that these fearful scourges are produced by some 
eause. Who, then, will deny the immense power of invisi- 
ble and imperceptible causes ? 

Why should our scepticism be reserved for the doctrine 
of the effects which palpable bodies (much attenuated, it is 
true, but of which vL portion, however attenuated, still re* 
mains in our preparation,) are capable of manifesting 
upon the human organism.* 

I ■ ■ If I - II - - - ■ I — — ' - - - 

*To what extent a body may be divided before we arrive at ita aimplt 
elementary atoma, we afaall probably never be hble to conjecture. If a pieae 
•f marble, or any other Bubstanca, be reduced to ita fine^ powders, its original 
liarticles, or atoma, will not be bruised or affected : and if the powder be ex- 
amioed by a microscope, each grain will be found a solid stone, similar jbi 
appearance to the block from which it is broken. A single grain of blue vitriol, 
salphate of copper, will communicate color to five gallons of water, in whlck 
f^ase Ui« copper muat be divided several millions of times, and yet eaeh drop 
•f the Itqold may contain as many colored particles. 
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Not only must the force of invisible causes be admitted^ 
but also tjaie efTects of very minute applications. The 
physician has constantly before his eyes the effects of such 
applications. He knows the power of the smallest atom 
of the serpent's venom, and of the virus of the mad dog, 
of the wasp, and of many insects. He knows that the 
odour of musk, though almost imperceptible, will power- 
fully effect persons of a nervous constitution; that tlie 
slightest touch of prussic acids produce instant death ; and 
that a particle of cowpox matter can prevent an awful dis- 
ease, which had, for ages, been the scourge of the human 
race. 

We would here insert the interesting remarks on ema' 
nations^ by Dr. Bellanaye, as it tends to illustrate and 
throw light upon our present subject.* 

Under the impression of friction, heat, electricity, 
moisture, etc., numberless bodies have the property of 
throwing off odours more or less rapidly. Considering 
these as molecules of their substunce with which they 
part, philosophers have justly given odoriferous bodies as 



liiiTBcIca may well be ascribed to men, who find, in a bushel of our com- 
nonest combustible coal, rirtue to raise seventy uiiliions of pounds weight a 
foot high ; and who, by twenty-eight grains of powder, can rend a bar of Iron 
which could have resisted the strain of forty thou9and pounds. 

Whilst Nature (says Bellanaye) is seen to mould cveiy form of .matter from 
a limited number of primary eleme^jts, and tite decomposition of one body 
«eem8 but the preparatory process to tbe formation of another, htrmte if no 
ranee always lavishly wastes our resources. 

«The Sources of Health and Disease in Communities, or Elementary Views 
of ffffgiimef illustrating its importance to legislators, beads of families, ete. 
bf Henry Bellanaye, Egq., nirgeon extraordinary to her Royal Highn«H» tkf 
DacttMrofKent. 
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ezamples of extreme dwisihUity cf mMer; a grain of musk 
being supposed capable of throwing off perfume for a much 
greater period than is given to the most favored man to 

r 

live. We shall lay the more stress on the latter circum- 
stance, to show how much we should be on our guard 
against such of those bodies as are pernicious, since such 
is their diffusibility. 

By investigating the least important of emanations, and 
showing the influence which even that may possess over 
the vital functions, an idea may be conveyed of the im- 
portance of exhalations in a more extended view. , 

One advantage which extra professional people may 
immediately derive from lucubrations like the present, is 
the being aroused by them to reflections on the character 
of the nervous system. Nervous i* an epithet in general 
yery vaguely applied. With most persons, it means every 
thing and nothing, while others, who think themselves 
better informed, fancy a nervous disease to be one in which 
there is, and must be, a palpable disorganization of a 
nervous fibrile or centre. Nervous affections, however, 
must, in every degree, be positive, and in relation with 
some source of influence, although mostly to be ascertained 
by coincidence of the presence of a cause with the pro- 
duction of the effect ; for often there is not any perceptible 
physical change discovered in the organization of the 
nerves themselves, where it would be expected*''' A sud<< 

»Tfae brains of peraoni who have died of madnen, often preaent no per- 
ceptible disorganizatioD, or onl^ such as in other pereona producfa nq eff<^. 
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den and violent moral affection may cause immediate 
death,* and is only a more violent agitation of the 
nervous system than that which produces the hlush of 
ingenuous youth. A^ concentrated morhid emanation 
produces, in some cases, sudden death ,t and powerful 
odors may act in the same manner. It is not more 
astonishing that a strong perfume should occasion synope, 
than that a small particle of vimroora, heing introduced 
into the wound in the leg of a rahhit, the animal should 
lie insensible beneath the knife of the physiologist; or, that 
a few drops, of poison being introduced on a man's tongue, 
or into his stomach, he should, in one instance, be violently 
purged, etc. 4 — in the other, killed: in either case with no 
greater interval of time than is necessary (if we may so 
express ourselves) for the nervous system to communicate 

*It Is well known that Philip the Fifth, of Spain, died suddenly on learn* 
ing the disasrtroiu defeat of the armjr near Plaiaance. Zimmermann itates, 
that on opening the body, the heart was found burst. The minutest capillary 
tube, through which the vital current flows, is under the influence of mental 
perturbation. Skam» will crimson the cheek : — let the emotion be changed to 
fBor, and the lily usurps the seat of the rose— the face is blanched and blood* 
less. Anger can rouse the vital organs into such preternatural activity, as to 
overcome, for a time, habitual decrepitude. Thus Muley Moloc, though lying 
on the bed of death, worn out by an incurable disease, and not expected to live 
an hour, started from his litter during the important crisis of a battle between 
his troops and the Portuguese, rallied his army, led them to victory, and 
immediately expired 1. These, and a thousand instances that might be cited 
may enable us to form some idea of the wide range of physical effects resulting 
from the almost unlimited play of the passions. A medical author, not want- 
ing in learning and talent, has even endeavored to prove that fear is the cause 
ofepidemicst 

fThe reader hi^ probably heard of an instance of a tailor being suddenly 
killed by the cholera in an epidemy whilst in the act of mending a garment. 

tWhen I practised allopathically, I once rubbed three drops croton oil im 
the pit of the stomach of a child, and it purged him at least a dozen times. 
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to the frame in general an indication of the presence of 
the poison* 

The phenomena of the nervous system have the great- 
est resemblance to those of clectricify, from the rapid pas- 
sage of the gentlest aura, to the transmission of electric 
fluid, which occasions the most violent shock.* 

In the time of Brerhave, marvellous attributes were as- 
signed to the odoriferous principle; but human opinion, 
lever vibrating like a pendulum between two extremes, 
now either underrates or totally overlooks the influence of 
odours. The numerous experiments made on them by 
philosophers, are forgotten, or remain unapplied ; and the 
organ of smell is considered only as it contributes to the 
comeliness of the countenance, or to the communication 
of pleasant or unpleasant sensations. Nature, however, 
has not been less elaborate in this than in other portions of 
the human body. The internal parts of the organs of 
smell, greatly convoluted and sinuous, are thus contrived 
to expose a larger surface to the action of odours, the 
membrane upon which they act being near the brain, 
and communicating with it by peculiar and important 
nerves, etc. 

«Tbe multiplicity of actions in living bodies, the immense variety of motions, 
the amazingly rapid progression of some of the smaller animals, the easy and 
graceful action of the dancer, the sweet smile of satisfaction, the laogh of 
merriment, the quivering lip of fear, the sarcastic sneer of scorn, the beating 
action of the heart, the ever labouring motions of litreathing, etc , depend upoa 
the agency of an electric fluid of the nervous system. 

Prof. Ure, Dr. Wilson Philip, and Mr. Brodie, have given, by experiments, 
decided proofs that the nerves are pervaded by some subtle principle, whieh 
hey infer to be identical with electricity . 
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On the other hand, we possess abandant evidence of 
the ready and extensive diffusion of odours. The scent of 
some spicy and flowery lands is perceived at the distaape 
of forty miles from thek coasts ; 

^*Aod many a leagiie, 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles." 

So minutely subdivided are odoriferous substances, that 
in some, as in those that arise from asafcetida, each parti- 
cle has been calculated to be of a volume of only the 
481,000,000,000,00a,000,000th part of a cubic inch. StiU, 
-as Nature has given to our nervous system the power of 
tippreciating so rare an emanation, and as some odours 
impart as much disgust as others afford pleasure, perfume 

cannot be merely an unimportantaccessory part of bodies, 

bestowed on matter ns elegance of form is, to flatter the 

sense ; nor is it only to serve as a guide ; for some of the 

most agreeable odours perniciously intoxicate the senses; 

and some foetid smells, as from a sewer, etc., tdougii 

unwholesome, are less so than the baleful, thougk 

scarcely perceptible scent, arising from some fnarshjr 

grounds. Wo might be led to suspect the importance of 

odour, from seeing how generally it pervades all created 

matter. Not alone does the vegetable world, but metala, 

and stones, also, emit odours: but that which b mont 

familiar to us, is the scent evolved from all animals — thaC 

by which the predatory beast discovers his prey: — ikm 

bloodhound tracks his victim, and the sagacious dog^iif St. 

Bernards discovers the traveller buried beneath the snow. 

I 
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The exhalations of meny of the several quarters of tbe 
glofae, are also different in smell. The traveller has ua« 
pleasant reminiscenses, of those peculiar to the negro, the 
Indian, and the Esquimaux. In youth, the odour exhaled 
by the human body is positively agreeable; but it is too 
often succeeded, of a later period, by one unpleasant and 
noxious, and demanding the continual remedies derived 
from our refined habits. This again is found to increase 
suddenly into fetidity, by agitation of the darker passions, 
as anger and fear, and still more infallibly from the first^ 
decline of health to the last stage of disease. 

An inherent odour appears to have been given to the 
higher order of animals, to excite them te sexual inter- 
course. Man, besides this stimulant, is excited to sexual 
passions by odours foreign to his system. This is, then, 
also, one of the numerous characteristics which we have 
in common with the creature of mere instinct ; circura* 
stances not degrading man, but tending to the perfection 
of his physico-intellectual nature, and sometimes adding 
to those passions which constitute his moral probation. 
The luxurious and unmeasured use of odours has not 
ceased with the pagan era, or in the paphian ten^les; 
neither is it confined to the Zenana of the Eastern Odalisk : 
it is as much in vague among ourselves, and in this coun- 
try ; and we therefore shall give a few out of numberless 
examples of its pernicious, and sometimes fatal conse- 
quences. Our observations have already proved, that per- 
fumes are worse than needless auxiliaries to youth and 
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beauty, and that they may add to the efibrvescenoe of 
early passion in those who are but little aware of the 
nature of the exotic charm,— ^a charm the false prophet 
has not forgotten to place in his sensual paradise, and poets 
in the bowers of Circe and Armida. 

If smoking stramonium relieves asthma, and reclining 
on a pillow of hops produces sleep, on the other hand also, 
the occasionally pernicious effects of odoriferous bodies 
cannot be doubted. In a slighter degree it is seen in the 
fainting and headache produced by strongly perfumed 
flowers in close rooms. 

The unconscious apprentice of the chemist, when first 
pounding rhubarb and hellebore, learns, by experience^ the 
properties of these drugs; their volatilized aroma purging 
M efiectually as if he had swallowed a portion of their 
substance. Suuff takers, whose olfactory organs are ren- 
dered less sensitive by the cc^stant use of a pungent plant, 
are frequently distressed by nausea if some new perfume 
be added to their snufi*. We may conceive the effect that 
pungent odours must have on the susceptible nerves of the 
refined and sensitive, when we see the fury they produce 
in brute animals. It has happened sometimes ia cattle- 
fairs, that mischievous persons have scattered into the air 
pungent powders, by which the animals collected for sji^le 
were made so furious that they have broken downfall 
barriers and eiieaped, rafter overthrowing, in their mad 
career, men and women, tents and booths. The reader 
l^as no doubt heard of the existence of a fever called ISify 
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fever attacking delicate persons during the harvest of that 
fodder. 

Herodotus informs us that the Scythians became intoxi* 
cated by inhaling the vapour from the seeds of a kind of 
flax; and modern medicine has observed, that the odour 
alone of hyoscyamus, (henbane) particularly when it» 
power is hightened by the action of heat, produces, in 
those who inhale it, a disposition to anger and quarrelling;.^ 
The Dictionaire de Medicine de I'Encyclopedie Me- 
thodique, (Tome 7, article Jusquiame,) cites* three exam- 
ples in proof of it. The most remarkable, is that of a 
married couple, who, perfectly harmonious and affection* 
ate everywhere else, could not pass a few hours together 
in a room where they worked, without engaging in the 
most bloody strife. The room was thought to be enhant- 
ed or bewitched. At length it was discovered that tke 
whole blame of those terrible disputes was attributable U> 
a large packet of the seeds of hyosciamus placed near a 
stove ; and their removal caused a perfect restoration of 
peace. 

Two persons, sleeping in a granary containing the 
' seeds of hyosciamus, wore attacked by stupor and violent 
* headache ; and two others, in Saxony, are reported to 
' have become mad after breathing the smoke produced by 

*Thl8 remedy, tried on healthy persons produces the foTlowing mental aber- 
ratloDi : jJHekmekcly, aroidiog company, distrust, fleeing from home at nif lit> 
fsar of being sold or poisoned, inclination to laugh about every thing, lo* 
quaeity, jeaIousy,fttror with flinging, and inclinatloB to murder: awkardneM-in 
ffery thing. 



bttfnitig the same seed. Very strong smells haT© been 
occasionally supposed to produce epilfeffcy. The malva 
moschata causes, it is said,-' hystpricdi attacks; and the 
flowers of the nerium deander^ and the lily, have been 
fatal in more instances than on^, after they had been 

4ong confined in a room. / :• 

To "die of a rose in aromatic^ pain," is an idea that 

-looses some of its facetiousness, when we really find 
some young women (for example, the daughter of Nicho- 
las I., Count of Salin^ and of a Polish Bishop, etc.,) dying 
immediately after respiring the perfume of heaps of those 
flowers, or of violets^ The jooifns in which flowers are 
most diligently Krhassed by our ladies of fashion, are 
generally the smallest: it is in the elegant penetralia of 
the boudoir that they shut them up» The heat there is 
favorable to the rapi4 elioiiatioft of odour from the dying 
plant: the atmospbere is- scarcely disturbed by a current, 
and seldom renewed, .whilst, in .their natural situation, the 
cooled air moderates t!W evaporation, and its undulation 
woXts towards us a diluted fragrance. 
' There is qo -occasion, perhaps, for farther illustration 
of the effects of vegd^bje. perfume. Our readers must 
bo acquainted, by rep6rt^.with that tree of Indian climes, 
whose deadly character has become the theme of many 
a. touching tale, and beneath whose poisonous shade the 
weary irayeller sleeps, to rise no more. Nor are there 
^any whose historical recollec^ons will not furnish them 

with instances of death among great personages, caused 

i2 
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by perflimed articles of apparel. The Gerfnan Kmpetat 
Henry the Sixth ; the wife of Henry the Fourth, of Fraoce ; 
a^Prince of Savoy'; a king of Naples, ect«; are stated, itt 
the history of the times, to have heen kiiied by perfumed 
gloves, handkerchiefs, ete. Without vouching for the truth 
of statements which may appear too equivocal, they prove 
the popular opinion of mankind for centuries :•** and if we 
reproach past ages with an excess of eredulity, the times 
ftom which we have jiist emerged, were not less marked 
by an universal sceptioisin. The -pure truths of philosophy 
are to be found in either extreme; and those who are 
really earnest in their search, must begin by discarding 
^every preconceived prejudice* 

Whether produced by the working of the volcanos, 
whose subterranean communications extend under a great 
part of the globe, or from other causes, the earth itself, 
in many places, spontaneously throws out vapours and 
gases, the carbonic and sulphurous being the principal 
and most destructive to human lifo. The ** Solfatara," 
the " Grotto del Cane," have furnished a hackneyed story 
to each successive traveller in Italy ; but a more fearful 
exemplification appears to have been lately found in an 
island in the Indian seas. Travellers have there come to 
a boundary of hills overshadowing a valley, within whose 
limits it appears impossible to live. The bones of men 
and animals, bleaching, as far as the eye can reach, 
in the sun, give fearful testimony of the character of this 
real Golgotha. All who have ventured there, soon un- 
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able to advance or retreat, JiaTO expiated tbeir rashneis of 
igaoranee by immediate death. The curious and po^er« 
fed e£[Qct of gases on the human economy, is well wortliy 
of study. This palpable influence is early felt, since al 
one time we see tEe most robust persons, when exposed 
to a particular emanation, .thrown into a fatal lethargy '*■ 
others, of the most serious character, when they have 
breathed another gas, thrown into convulsions of laughter, 
and performing the most grotesque antics. But emana* 
tions are often acting as invisible enemies upon our health 
and spirits when we are least aware ^of them or their influ-^ 
ence; and if we have not discrimination to discover, and 
knowledge to enable us to remove the cause, vainly shall 
we resort to every other remedy for our distress. 

We shall not expatiate on several other emanations, 
comparatively unimportant, but no less curious, and, in 
some instances, of beneficial operation on the human frame; 
such as those arising from fresh meat, and other articles 
of food to which our butchers and victuallers are supposed 
to be partly indebted for their portliness and good looks-^ 
singular instances, if well founded, of the control exer- 
cised on our bodies by surrounding media; 

The atmosphere of spots inhabited by living beings is^ 
says Fodeere, if we may be allowed the expression,- but a 
confused assemblage of all that has passed from the solid 
to the fluid, or to the soluble state, tlirough the agency of 
hq^t-^of ejfHuvia exhaled incessantly from the bodies 
which the air surrounds, penetrates, dissdves odoriferoDM 
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tnatter, consisting of numberleasmoleculesy.emanated ttotti 
perfumed bodies; water vaporised, or in astateof saspen* 
sion ; elastic fluids, constantly produced by new combina*^ 
lion; smoke arising from the burning of so many different 
combustible bodies ; of dust thrown into the bosom of the 
atmosphere by so many arts of necessity, and by friction } 
all of which carried away to some distant spbts^ are des- 
tined to become the nuclei of new bodies* 

Nature^s great powers are concentrated in atoms, 



fitetfika^aa 



Mepetition of the medicament, with some other remarks 
essential for the homoeopathic practitioner. 

In the routine of allooopathic practice^ whether the patient 
submit to the law of contraries, and therefore have recourse 
to narcotics or sanguine emissions, or whether he adopt 
the perturbativo or revulsive method, and consequently 
employ emetics, purgatives, blisters; the difficulty of 
applying them, and the propeiT time for their repetition^ 
have always been considered by medical men, as among 
the most difficult and critical points in the art. 

Now, in homoeopathy, although we have no longer to 
dread the perplexities respecting the method of treatri)cnt, 
•till the young practitioner has many difficulties to over- 
come before he will" be versed in choosing properly his 
remedy, the time of repeating it, and the applicatlQn of k 
higher or lower dilutioQ< 
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" In the early dawn of this practice, the immortal founder 
of homoeopathy recommended to his pupils to allow the 
action of one dose of a homoeopathic remedy become 
completely exhausted before another or a second reme- 
dy be exhibited. He made the observation that one large 
dose, or several smaller ones, given at short intervals, <lid 
not allow the vital power to react in a proper degree, for the 
disturbance occasioned to the constitution by largo doses, 
or repeated small ones, of the best selected medicament, 
becomes in a manner permanent, or is renewed each time 
that the vitAl strength recovers its tone, and reacts so as to 
render it impossible to obtain a happy result. These 
reasons induced Hahnemann to recommend caution with 
the repetitions, and al^o with the applications of lower 
dilutions, or triturations of homoeopathic remedies, ^o 
Whilst he, on the contrary, assured us that the highest 
dilutions such as thirty^ would quite answer our purpose. 

I must' observe, however, that though it should appeag: 
in practice, that in some slight cases of sickness, one of 
these small doses is enough to produce almost all the ejects 
expected from the medicament, especially in the, case of 
very young children, or of older persons of very sensitive 
and irritable constitutions, yet it is equally certain, that 
in many cases, and indeed in most cases, whether in serious, 
acute, or in chronic diseases, which have lasted for a long 
time, and the very nature of which has been subverted by 
improper medicines, one do^e does not suffice, but requires 
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•everal doees to raise thd Tital ireaotion to its requisite 
power. 

Dr. iEgidi was the first who recommended repetition of 
the remedy in order to accelerate and establish a cure* 

Prof. Wolf concurred in his opinion, considering the 
repetition of doses essentialin most all acute and chronic 
maladies. This drew the attention of the pbymcians to 
the subject. 

Hartmann was the first who cites a chronic malady 
which he treated successfully by repeating the .same 
-dose seven times. Finally,, the cholera provided us with 
valuable data regarding the repetition of the doses, and it 
was in consequence of the experience -gained by the 
tteatment of this, scourge, that the venerable fotinder of 
honioe<^athy was led to modify aotoe of his former prin- 
ciples. 

In acute diseases, the proper time for repetition may be 
^determined by the greater or less degree of the malady 
in proportion to the urgency of the case. The remedy 
may bo repeated in the 24, 18, 12, 4, or 2 hours, uutil a 
decideci change has taken place. 

In dangerous maladies like cholera, typhus, yelk>w 
fever, the remedy might be repeated as often as every 
five or ten minutes. - . 

Intermittent diseases which prevail either in a sporadic 
or in an tjndemic manner. The attack, or paroxyam of 
the disease, i^ equally composed of two alternate aQ4 



oteinMry 8iftt6a» coU a$id heat^ or heat and cMf and most 
frequently of three states* coldi, hM^^ andper^piratiotu 

The best tima for the ap^pUcatioii would be immediately, 
or at least very soon aAer the paroxysm. It would be a 
gross mistake to give the remedy belbre the fever parox3r8my 
because it excites the system to a too active, reaction. In 
many dangerous fevers^ which may endanger life in the 
first paroxysm^ the attack has to be prevented, such aee 
thi^fBhres camitataesUpatae, apopkctioaCj febres cejAa* 
kUgice eomatoaojt* 

Febres intermittidntes whose apyrexy is yeiy short, 
the homoeopathic i^medy has to be exhibited as soon 
as the sweating, or other symptoms indicating the tav« 
mination of the attack, begin to decline. 

From the first year of my homoeopathic practice, I 
had been so strongly impressed with the law of similarity, 
that I do not consider it only as the best guide for the 
choice of a proper remedy, but as the surest way to 
become acquainted with the rules of its application. 

This proposition requires some explanatton to be elear* 
ly understood. 

We have said, that the remedy ought to excite in a 
healthy person, phenomena analagous to the disease it 
intends to cure. 

But to fulfil this condition, it will be necessary that 
tbe^remedy be adapted to each individual, as well with 
respect to the symptoms as with respect to. the strength 
of the dose, and its repetition. 
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Each case mustbe studied by itself, each must be treated 
distioctly, and the nature of each must lead to the discovery 
of .the remedy, the dose, and -the repetition* 

It is thus that the physician must display his moti 
enduring attention, and give proof of his practical talent. 

There is, among .homoeopathic physicians, difference 
in opinion in relation to the selection of a higher or lower 
dilution of a remedy; .but the truth is, that -cures may 
be effected with all kinds of dilutions, with decilliorUks 
as well as with drops not diluted. 

The main point is, that the dose be adjured to the excita- 
bility of the patient. In this nice point it is, that the 
talent of the physician reveals itself, — a talent which 
can neither be imparted or reduced to any finalrule, 
but which must be acquired by experience and observa- 
tion. 

In chronic affections, the symptoms are often confused, 
obscure, and difficult to appreciate, .and require the 
minutest . attention. The enquiry must be most rigidly 
conducted, and the minutest details must be entered into. 

In these maladies, the patients h^ve become so habitu- 
ated to their condition, that they attach little or no im- 
portance to slight symptoms. These, however, not im- 
frequently characterize the complaint, and necessarily 
assist to determine the remedy. It would bo superfluous 
to point out the difficulties incidental to this minute, exact, 
and severe system prescribed by Hahnemann, and con- 
firmed by expericQite as essential to success. 
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id»ne cftn oonviiioe the pbyaioiaii how Acute 
ttoit be hifl obeerfation ia traciag the coaQtleoi varieties 
and shadae ef diftrence in diseasas which afflict our 
apecaee. 

This mada -of kiTestigatlioBy the ^NitHtiea of which we 
have just |>roclauned» is, in some measure, adopted by 
every close observer, bat by none so fully as Hahnemann. 
He it was^ who first indicated the propriety of noting the 
distinct and peculiar cEharactertstic of each casd; and 
thereby coafenred upon each an individuality. 

This method, then, being at once the most precise, as 
well as the nsost con^»lete, must be put in force. 

The practitioner, however, while studying the rulos 
laid down by Hahnemann, will not be able, at all times, 
to follow, undeviatingly, the order prescribed, but will 
occasionally be induced to invert this methodical se- 
^ueace. He will, therefore, vary his measures accord- 
ing to circumstances ; and by his tact determine the particu- 
lar form which the enquiry should assume. 

It is important, however, that he be guided by the spirit 
of the method, and he will invariably achieve his aiir, 
provided he bear in mind, that it is comprised under the 
three following heads: 

1. The information furnished by the patient and his 
friends. 

2* Their replies to the questions of the physician. 

3. The changes which the physician himself will be 

enabled to detect. 

J 
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Although the aggregate ^ symploms cooirtilatQi ^ur 
guide in the treatment of diJienBCg, it deee not Mkm^ 
when tfaeee symptoms have been colteeled the iovestigatiwa 
is at an end* To form a correct diagnosis, it is not akme 
sufficient to observe a confused mass of symptoms : we must 
study their connection and combinatioQ— thjeir natural 
influence -~ relative worth. In studying disease, ezperi- 
enee teaches that morbid symptoms are far from possess* 
ing uniform importance. Their relative value must» 
therefore, be weighed by the physician, and each arranged 
under a distinct catagory . Certain symptoms are inherent 
or fundamental : others incidental and dependent upon the 
former. 

Fundamental symptoms are those which, correctly 
speaking, constitute the disease itself, indicating the oigan, 
apparatus, or organic system first and principally attacked, 
in which the afTection, though general, may have more 
particularly taken its stand, and from which it pervades 
the frame. 

The symptoms which are not permanent, and which are 
termed incidental, are numerous, and occupy the next 
station in the enquiry. They are developed in consequence 
of other more important lesions. They are indicatrve of 
organs not deeply affected, but suffering sympathetically : 
they appear, disappear, and return : they assume other 
forms; and frequently, in dissimilar ailments, they exhibi t 
the same phenomena. 

Notwithstanding the versatility of these sy mptoms, the 
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practiti0ii6r mwt not leare sight of the^i, if at timos they 
avail littid ia detectiog tho actual malady. At other times, 
by their sympathetic relations, the physician is enabled to 
individualize the case; and they prove serviceable, in ex- 
hibiting the constitutional tendencies of the patient, and 
in determining the choice of a remedy. As it is an 
acknowledged truth, that the discovery of the cavse of 
the disease is the first step towards the cure, the physician 
will naturally apply himself to that object; and if success- 
ful, will endeavor to remove it. 

Notwithstanding the importance of an enquiry into the 
cause of a disease, we most guard against the conclusions 
derived from this branch of medical study* The exciting 
eanses, in many instances, are unknown; and we have 
but little or no acquaintance with the origin of epidemics, 
of measles, scarlet fever, smallpox, cholera, etc.* 

* Among those, says Dr. Ticknor, who hare been contending for victory 
and notoriety in the proftetion, there have oecasionally been seen some 
honest laborers after truth ; — thoee whose primary object it was to clear away 
the rubbish of former theories, and amid their wreck, to seek whatever mh- 
tuiaX there might be fit fof a more durable edifice, and lay its foundation upon 
a wider, firmer, and more permanent basis. The theories that have beoa 
framed to account for the proaimat$ cause of i^phus fever, and the consequent 
treatment of the disease, may be adduced as the fate of all or nearly all fabrics 
of a kindred character. The humoral doctrine of Boerhaave (which erroneous, 
most distasting practice, alluding to purgatives, keeps its sway even in the 
present time.) was succeeded by the nervous doctrine of Cullen, whose splen- 
did reign was, in its turn, terminated by the appearance of the cerebral doctrine 
of Clutterbuck, which was again destroyed by the omnipresence of the gastro- 
#ilt«ric doctrine o| Brottssais, whose glory is suffering a partial eclipse by the 
dathinenteric doctrine of firettoneau, Boullaud, Andral* Louis, and others of 
the French masters. The contrariety of practice consequent upon such dis- 
acieiteiit theories, —-the aaUtseptiM and antacids of one school, the antispas- 
modies and diapkoreties by another, the tiordiaU and stimulants by a third, 
whilst the whole of these remedies are condemed by a fourth class of physicians. 
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The doctrine of Hahnemaim ha|»pii3r provides t&# 
means of resisting the dreadfbl effiMsts occasionally re^ 
suiting from anknown causes. For this we are indebted 
to the great fundamental and guiding law, gimilia simUv- 
bus. 

Of late jrears, physicians have entMired upon a new 

branch of medical science to perfect their knowledge of 

disease* I allude to pathological anatomy. 

Pathological aoatomy exhibits^ after death, tbe moat 

striking and remarkable results of disease^ and the changes 

which the affected oigan has- undergone. Il enables us 

to compare the abnormal tissues with the healtby oneei 

and by a scientific estimate of those changes<, it may, by 

induction, and biy a comparison of those lesions with the 

symptoms during life, lead na to determine how those 

organs are afiiscted^ and will become a safe guide in aimi^ 

lar cases. 

In a majority of instances, pathological anatomy can 

accomplish nothing beyond this, for it frequently happens 

that an autopsie yields but Tory imperfect information i.> 

This is especially the case in nervous aflEections^ 



whose chief remedy and tote hope comrifto fo reeehea to- the head, or aome 
part of the abdomen, etc., — if but a &ir epecimen of the uncertainty and 
fluctuation that has ever attended the practice of the healing art. Sach anr 
aspect of aflSUrs may well excite the attention of a philoeophic mind, antf 
raise the trite but important query, ** Who shall decide when doctors dfaMfree." 
It is needless, in this place, to take a more extended view of tlw multttude of 
theories that have prevailed since medicine became a science. They have aSI 
shared the same fate; and, lilce other remnants of antiquity— lUce the Indian 
mounds in the distant west of our country, or the crumbllnf walls and mesa 
grown ruins of other lands,— serve as mementoes of past ageSn 
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In most instances, pathological anatomy becomes sup- 
plementary, leading its aid in the diagnosis. 

The assemblage of symptoms, the circumstances under 
which they appear and disappear, are aggravated or re- 
lieved : and the causes producing disease constitute what 
the homoeopathic physician denominates tho nature of 
the afl^tion ; and no other method can exemplify it so 
completely, and with so much fidelity. In this system 
nothing is left undetei mined — nothing left unexplained ; 
neither is there any useless hypothesis, rigid observation 
being the basis upon which the judgment is established. 

Having proceeded thus far in his research, the physician 
can determine whether the affection is genera), or merely 
local; whethdr acute or chronic; or whether partici- 
pating in both these characteristics. Those diseases may 
be considered acute which are« for the most part, sudderi 
in their appearance, and brief in their duration; and which 
are referable to atmospheric phenomena, ingesta, and 
moral impression* Over those diseases, the vital energies 
alone will frequently triumph. Occasionally, however, 
from their intensity, the vital powers are overpowered, 
and, io default of prompt assistance, life would be de- 
stroyed. 

Chronic maladies require great skill to eradicate the 
cause of the malady. 

The symptoms produced by these diseases change their 

seat and character not only in different individuals, but 

in the same person at different periods of life. 

j2 
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The third class is but a compTicated disease, and coiff' 
prises, as the name explains, a combination of acute with 
chronic affection, and therefore requires no farther ex- 
planation. 

In this classification, the physician, invariably guided 
by observation, lays down lor himself new divisions and 
subdivisions. Thus an acute disease may be either 
sporadic, infecting but few individuals at a time, or it 
may be endemic^ confining itself to a particular locality^ 
or epidemiCf spreading its contagion over large districts, 
whether the exciting cause be apparent or concealed : 
moreover, it may be produced by the abuse of certaio 
medicines, or by the voluntary or involuntary exhibition 
of poisons. 

From what has been stated, it will be seen that the 
system of Hahnemann does not exclude classification of 
diseases, so far as it is subservient to the choice of a reme- 
dy : but in this the predominant symptoms and necessary 
circumstances, rather than the existing nosological classifi- 
cation, must be the guide to the homreopathic practitioner- 
It i» posaible that homoeopathy will, at some futurer 
period, cease to be limited to the classification it ha» already 
adopted, and will possess a &ystematised nosology suita- 
ble to its advanced position in medical science. 

Hahnemann, however, acted judiciously in rejecting 
the minuter classifications of the present day, as their 
tendency is to mislead the student, by teaching him to 
rely more bn names given to certain groups of morbid 
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ftjrmptoins, than to the actual character atid iodividuality 
of each malady; and moreover, diverts his views from 
the perceptible manifestations of disease for the vain 
search after its nature or essence, (causa proxima.) 

It must here be stated, that neither Hahnemann nor his 
disciples have ever denied that there are certain groups of 
symptoms denoting such diseases of nosologists as pleuri-* 
siiee, pneumonia, diabetes, etc^, but only that these de- 
nominations are too vague and too general and therefore 
insufficient to mark the individuality which ought to dis- 
tinguish each case, and consequently are inadequate to 
direct the homoeopathic practitioner to the choice of the 
« specific remedy. It must not, however, be inferred, that 
we presumptuously and absurdly reject, as useless, the 
important' discoveries of our predecessors in pathologi- 
cal investigation. On the contrary, the valuable store 
of facts which they have accumulated, are as fully appre- 
ciated by us, and are as essential to the homoeopathic 
physician, as to any other school of medicine. 

We dissent from their nosological nomenclature, wherein 
particular groups of symptoms receive names which sug- 
gest erroneous ideas, and consequently lead to the blind 
administration of remedies. Homoeopathy requires a 
well digested and methodical symptomatology, of which a 
brief and imperfect sketch has been attempted in the pre- 
ceding pages, but which, nevertheless, serves to show that 
each case of a complicated disease is marked by its own 
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paculiaritias, and therefore require* roadicioal treatmMt 
in accwdaace with ita particular diagnatisi 

It is manifeat, that by the rigid iavestigatioa which i» 
here enforced, the homoeopathic practitioner wtH net only 
escape the errors incidental to the atkiopathic school, but 
wiJl, moreover, obtain a faithful image of the mblady, 
however com|>Ucaled or deeply seated it DUiy be ; the 
cause, if attainable j and the symptoma, with their infiiute 
variety and ^ladea; tho circumstaDces which influence 
them; the idiosyncraay of the patient, are all tributary 
to this object. It ia only by subscribiBg to theae rulea 
that the practitioner can arrive at the auccesaful applica* 
tion of tho grand law of nature, similia timilihit eu- 

what has juat been atated, aa regarda the 
be seen that the different symptoms may 
three important heads, viz : 
, , mt affecting hi* moral Undencie*. 

2. TAoae itifitiencit^ Hie iiUellectual faculties. 

3. Thote connected toUh his organic eeoaony. 

It ia impoaaible to institute a careful examination of the 
patient without admitting thia three-fold tendency of his 
aymptoms. These receive endless modifications from the 
disease. It is for this reason that we observe a man of 
the mildeat temperanient become irritable, haughty, paaaion< 
ate and implacable when under tho infiueace of ill health. 

What are the data by which the physician ought to be 
{governed in the ap[riication of hia remedies? 
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in this pursuit, the physicians oughtj above all things, 
to feeiy that in dispensing homoeopathic medicaments, it is. 
intended to aid the healing power of nature, as evidenced 
in the symptoms, in order that this may subdue the evil 
which is oppressing life, and consequently restore the 
equilibrium of the functions. 

it is evident, therefore, according to this reasoning, that 
the remedy must be prescribed in a dose sufficiently strong 
to lend this aid, and that we ought to avoid, as much as 
possible, the giving more of the remedy than may be re- 
quired, ybr doses too strong and too frequent carry the vital 
reaction to too high a pitch, and produce a dangerous 
commotion in our functions. 

Thus, by experiments repeated a thousand times, we 
know that minute doses are best adapted to assist vital 
reaction ; and is, therefore, among this number, that the 
physician will liave to select his dose 

Clinical experience teaching us every day the respective 
activity of each and every remedy, this datura also comes 
to our aid in fixing the dose. 

Finally, we possess the data furnished by the patient 
himself, from whom we learn, that ho is endowed with a 
lively sensibility, and great susceptibility to impression, or 
else that he is almost insensible to the action of medicinal, 
and other agents, which might principally proceed from 
the abuse of drugs. 

According to the sum of all these various data, we have 
to settle the power of the dose, which can never be absolute i 
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but constantly variable, according to the nature of the 0001" 
plaint, the aetivity of the remedy, and the agCy sm^ and 
constitution of the patient. Dispense, therefore, homcBO- 
pathic remedies, by beginning at the highest attenuations, 
in order to learn the susceptibility of the patient* 'Choose, 
accordingly, the 30, 24, 16, or lower dilutions. Experi- 
ence will inform you whether the doses ought to be kept up 
at the same dilutions, or whether you will hava to replace 
them by stronger or weaker ones. 

In the repetition of the dose0, the primitive action of the 
remedy, and the. vital reaction, will serve for our guides* 

As to the sequel of your procedure, I cannot do better 
than to quote some views of Dr. M^u 

After the taking of the medicaiBent, one of these two 
cases must ensue : 

A. No alteration in the state of the patient. 

B. An alteration in the state of the patient* 

The situation of the state of the patient oomprehends 
three cases : 

1. Alteration in the group of the symptoms affecting the 
patient, 

% Improvement. 

3. Aggravation. 

Sometimes it is seen that, in spite of the best selected 
joaedicaments, and the most proper doses, the state of the 
patient evinces no change which might induce the belief 
that the system is devoid of all susceptibility to homoeo- 
pathic agents. In this case, we must repeat the dose %X 



greater or lorn inldrvalfly AcecMrding to th0 vgm9»flM\iiy of 
the patient to the medicament, until we, have produced a 
sennble homoeopathic aggravation, whieh wMbe IbUswed 
by a marked improvement. 

There are maladies in which a frequent repetition of 
the rmnedy ia abadutely necesaary. Such are coa^ 
plaints which show a paucity of symptoms, as barren* 
ness, chiiiblains, wens, certain chronic ex«.nthemata ;— ^in 
all local maladies, which manife^ themselves by one 
striking symptom. 

In want of reaction by a proper application of homoeo 
pathic remedies, many practitioners recommend, electrici- 
ty, after which the system becomea more fit for the im^ 
pression of homoeopathic remedies. 

B 1. In the first case, the change in the group of symp- 
toms is a proof that the medicament has not been well 
selected. It must, therefore, be speedily replaced by a 
better. 

2. In the second ease, the medicament is seen to act in 
a salutary manner; and it would be very unwise not to 
wait for the term of this improvement without giving 
another dose. The slow progress of the improvement 
would not be a reason fbr giving any thing new, for we 
should only obtain an injurious e^ect from the first result. 
[t not unfcequently happens, that the first dose of a well 
selected medicament produces a complete curOt This will 
take place when the disorder is not very serious, and 
especially when the patient has not been subjected already 
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to the boMful influence of patent modieinal miztaret. So 
kmg, tben, as the first action of the remedy is viaibly 
manifest without being too strong, do not interrupt it: so 
long as the vital reaction, the specific result of the remedy, 
10 favorable, and strongly marked, let this repairing power 
work out its good effects, and do not disturb its salutary 
action. 

3. In the third case, the state of the patient is ap- 
parently worse. The characteristic symptoms have be- 
come more intense, without changing their form. This 
is called homoeopathic aggravation. 

It must not, however, from the use of the word aj^ra* 
vatioo, be supposed that the disease has received an acces- 
sion of intensity: it is the symptoms that are aggravated, 
not the disease* 

Patients, after having taken a homoeopathic medicine, 
frequently observe that the organs where the disease is 
lodged, and even other parts which before appeared in 
perfect health, betray symptoms of visible alteration or 
functional disorder. 

These symptoms are the result of the power of the 
medicine, and show that itjias begun to act on the dis- 
eased parts, and on other parts of the constitution, in order 
to ensure the curative reaction. This medicinal action 
is, therefore, very different from an aggravation of the 
disease. To effect the removal of the latter would require 
the assistance of an appropriate remedy, whilst the former, 
from inducing such necessity, terminates in the relief 
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«f. the patient. Tbe medicloal iftctioki opeiates in pro- 
.portion to the styej^h of th© dose, «he ag©of the {yatiant, 
and his susceptibility. Hence, the stroi^er tlie dose is 
made, the nuore this aetioa will b&seea; and if the pa- 
tient be youthful, and open to impressions, the more re- 
markable- it wiH «|4)Qar# 

T^e ^ctipn need not be very p^rc^tible to be salotavy ; 
<;onsequen4y we ^euld 2^1 ways endeavor to produee it 
in as mild a .degree as we can : and it frequently liappefis 
that by largely diluting medicines, or by mixing them 
-with water, this hocncaopatbio a^ravation is^hrt felt at alL 

From what I have just said, it will be foreseen, tbat, in 
case of .acute dif^iease, the medicinal action, homoeopathte 
-aggravation must be very speedy in showing itself, and 
equally prompt to disappear. 

Often, indeed, in a few minutes after the ingestion of 
the remedy, the patient begins to feel its effects, but soon 
afterwards, especially when pain has caused suflfering, a 
light and peaceful sleep declares the curative action of the 
remedy ; and the patient, especially if a child, awakes in 
a state of improvement which promises an early recovery 

Id chronic maladies, the action of the. medicine is much 
slower. It often takes several days to enable yon to per- 
ceive that the remedy is acting \ and, in general, it is only 
by the same slow degree that the salutary effects of reac- 
tion of the medicino is made apparent. 

Enough has now been said to explain that which is 

called homoeopathic aggravation. It is merely an aggrava- 

K 
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tion of symptoinsy and by no means of the disease itself, -«^ 
a material point to he ^rightly understood, that the physi- 
cian may not confound the actual disease with the action 
of the curative agent. 

This action, though too great, may be left to die away, 
unless it be too violent, or too continuous ; and in the latter 
case, the proper antidote pointed out in the materia medi- 
ca must be given. By following this course, the physi- 
cian will have the pleasure to bring about the cure of his 
patient in a much shorter time, more certainty^ and more 
effectually, than it was possible to effect at the commence- 
ment of homoeopathic practice, in which it very frequently 
happens, that the physician, bewildered by doubts, had not 
the experience and the rules since acquired, to point the 
way. 
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REGIMEN. 

■• 

r 

Tliougli I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood: 
Nor did not, with unhashful forehead, woo 
The means of weakness and debility > 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter'-^ 
Frosty, but kindly. 
"By being old when I was young; I find myself young 
DOW I am old," As you^Like it, aet IL, scene 3. 



The object of the physician in subjecting a patient to a 
certain regimen, is- not to cure his disease, but merely to 
dispose his system to receive the salutary influence of an 
appropriate remedy. Before prescribing for a patient any 
mode of living, the physician should, therefore, reflect 
what circumstajices of this kind there are, ivhich may 
favour the use of intended medicaments, and what medica- 

r 

ments may obstruct their efifects. The patient's regimen 
must be considered in two distinct relations :. 1st, the 
things which the physician ought to advise ; and, 2d, those 
which he ought to prohibit. In order to direct his choice, 
and enable him to enter those in two corresponding lists, 
he must, as a general rule, recommend only such things 
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as are nutritive, and not medicinal — those which promolB* 
the most natural distribution of the vital power ; and h& 
must prohibit those which would throw it into disorder. 
By having his mind impressed with these simple rules, the 
physician will bo enabled to prescribe a good system of 
regimen for his patients; and it is under their guidance 
that we shall now consider thisr portion of our art. 

We shall accordingly have to examine^ 

1. The aliments derived from the vegetalle kingdom^ 

2. Thoee derived from the animal kingdom* 

3. Drinks^ 

4. Spicee, 

5. The airj and atmospheric influences^ 

6. Exercises^ walkings dancing, carriage riding, riding* 
on korsefmckj gymnastic exercises.. 

Vegetable Food^ 
The basis of most peoj^le's nourishment is, QRdoubtedIy> 
borrowed from the vegetable kingdom. We have every 
reason for believing that the fruits of the earth consti- 
tuted, originally, the only food of man. And even at the 
present day, we know that the Hindoo lives almost exclu* 
sively on rice and water."^ In Ireland, a great proportion 
of the poor subsist on potatoes, with a small addition of 
oaten bread, while the labouring classes, in many districts 
of Scotland, nourish their robust frames on oat-meal, with 

• Tbe inhabitantiii «f the iales of Pafues, tbosfe of N«w'Spain» and Ui«: 
Dalearlians, according to Sporriojin^ live solely upon vegetablea.. 
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occasionally: the addition of milk. Corn affords a species 
of food in universal use. Wheaten bread is the most per- 
fect of all alimentary substances, and therefore the most 
nutritious and wholesome food. 

This is evinced by the feeling of strength and comfort 
which succeeds its use; and some degree of the same 
feeling is produced by every substance really nutritious 
which is apt to be assimilated with our frames, and which 
is free from noxious and medicinal properties. It is by 
contrary symptoms that we detect those substances, es- 
pecially if taken too copiously, which are not simply nu- 
tritious. 

Macarroni, vermicelli, sago, salep, arrowroot, French 
heans, peas, lentiles, when well prepared are excellent 
aliments. Very ripe melons, but in small quai?tities, may 
be allowed to patients whose digestion is souncj ; but in 
case of weakness of the digestive organs, it ought to bo 
prohibited. 

Strawberries and gooseberries, when perfectly ripe, or 
reduced to a jelly ; rasberries, apricots, peaches, grapes, 
cherries, pears, apples; in short, all fruits of a good quali- 
ty not sour, and perfectly ripe, in some cases, baked or 
firossed with sugar, are very proper. 

Animal Food* 
Man is omnivorous; that is to say, he is destined by 
nature to live upon vegetable and animal substances, and 
not entirely upon the former. The natural appetite which 
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all persoAs have for meat, would alone be sufficient Up 
establish the truth of this assertion ; but it is also proved 
by the structure of the digestive organs, and by the real 
inGonveniencies that arise from the entire use of eithef 
vegetables or viands. 

Beef is, of all butchers' meat, the one generally found 
best adapted to the health of man. It, perhaps, best 
assimilates with our Organs ; and, as almost every nation 
pefers it, its consumption is greater than that of any* 
other moat. We are less apt to grow tired by beef. AH 
other kinds of meat> in spite of their natural relish and th^ 
flavour they acquire in skilful hands, soon cloy the app^-' 
tite and- disgust the stomach, probably because they do 
not possess the same affinity with our organization. If we*^ 
are under the necessity of continuing to eat them, disgusC 
is soon followed by disorder of the function. All othef 
flesh requires to be much mor^ frequently varied andintef" 
mingled with other substances. Mutton may almost be 
ranked along with beef, as it apparently assimilates readi^ 
ly with our organs. Ham, in consequence of the prepa-' 
ration it undergoes, is more easy of digestion, by a vigoroue^ 
stomach, than other kinds of pork, and' on that account, 
it may sometimes be allowed to the patient able to digest 
it; but it shoald even then be sparingly used* The flesh 
of the hare and roebuck may very properly be admitted 
into homoeopathic regime. Being highly animalized, it is 
in every respect suitable. The various kinds of poultry 
may be allowed during treatmisnt; but as their flesh 10 
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fidt sufficiently animalized, and loo mucilagenous, they 
toust be used with moderation. The woodcock, partrige, 
pheasant, wild duck, and wild goose^ are infinitely better 
than the birds of the poultry yard. 

Both sea and river fish furnish wholesome food very 
easy of digestion, and they are properly given to patients, 
priovided they are not too often used. 



DRINfeS. 
Water. 

Health can as little be supported without pure water a^ 
Without pute air. When either 6f those Huids detei^io- 
I'ated by adilnixture with foreign matter, dsease will be 
a common, if not a constant resident. The ai^cients were 
well aware of this fact, when they went to such expense 
in procuring good water from gr<eat distances. 

Common water, say^ the celebrated Hufeland, possesses 
powers which we but little know to appreciate. 

It appears to be the character of man to love aiid cherish 
any thing artificial, and to undervalue and disregard sim-> 
■* pie means, because they are simple. Pure water is certainly 

a great remedy for a number of maladies. Tournefort 
mentions a Venetian Consul who resided at Smyrna, that 
lived to the age ef 116 years. This gentleman never 
drank any thing bat water. The lattdr is Said also to have 
been the oniversal and only drink of the New Zealanders, 
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who enjoyed the most perfect and uninterrupted health* 

Not a single individual waa seen by Capt. Cook, that had 

any bodily complaint, nor one upon whose skin any erup* 

tion was visible, or the least sore which indicated that any 

had formerly existed. It may also here be noticed, as. an 

inducement to drink water, that two of the most athletic 

individuals of antiquity as well as a modern hero, whose 

intrepidity was long the admiration of all Europe, were 

among the practical advocates of this wholesome beverage. 

That water is not an inceutive to vice like spirituous 

or even vinous drinks, and that its votaries^ are invariably 

exempt from the danger of ebriety, has been observed by 

Shakspeare. *^ Honest water," says the bard of nature, 

" is too weak to be a sinner ; it never left man in the 

mire," whereas, *^wine," Solomon assures us, "is a 

mocker ; strong drink is raging ; and whoever is deceived 

thereby is not wise." Who hath sorrow % "They," says 

the wise king, "that tarry long at the wine." 

Since the first dawn of the healing art, the efficacy of this 

f- 
simple remedy, in a number of diseases, acute as well as 

chronic, has been extolled by ancient a? well as modern 

physicians. When all other, remedies failed to cure the 

disease, water alone would often do wonders* 

I have myself made ample use of this excellent remedy 
in the cholera, in Rotterdam, in 1833, '34 and *35, and 
the successful result, in mady cases apparently hopeless, 
was beyond my expectation. 

Perhaps it may not be considered superfluous by medi* 
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cal men, if I wore to give atfew extracts of ancient authors 
on the application of cold water in diseases, in order to 
show what good may be done with simple means. 

Fridrich Hoffmann says, si raedicamenlum, in universa 
rerum natura datur (invenitur) quo3 universale meretur, 
(mereatur,) certe illud non aliud, noslro quidem judicio, 
est quam aiqua communis, Huius tarn communis tamque 
necessarius est usus, ut sine ea nee v.ivum, nee integrum 
corpus nostrum manere possit: quin et omnis generis 
morbus arcet, corpus sanum tuetur, illudque ab omni cor* 
ruptionequae vita© inimicfesima est defendit. Praeterea 
usus aqtuie omnibus in curando indicationibus satisfacit, 
adeo nt sine hetc nulla passio slve acuta sive chronica 
felloe industria posset profligari. ^ 

Discito quam parvo licoat procodere vitam 
Et quantum natura petat, npn erigit aegroa 
Nobilis ignato LifTasus consule Bacchus; 
Non auro murrhaque bibunt, sed gurgite puro 
Vita redit ; satis est populis fluviusque ceresque. 

Luc. Phars. IV., 377, 381. 
Sequitur horror et concussus totius corporis a frigidis* 
sime aqua applicata. Postea oritur color, rubor pulsus 
fortior et celerior sique lectum petat homo, post imer- 
sionem in aquam frigidam, solet plerumque sequi magnus 
sudor. Haec do Paralysi. 

Swieten III., { 1069. 
Inter simplicissimja quae morbis incredibilem ferre 
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solent opem, rcmedia praestantissimum est aqiui simplea: 
natural! frigiditate largius hausta: qua sola atrocissioias 
convulsiones profligatas vidi. Ea namque levitate ac 
fluiditate sua mima corporis nostri vascula penetrat cruorem 
sanguinem magis JluxiJem reddit partes roborat, humores 
atquo vn pores acres involvit (?) ac leniorom excitandosudo- 
rom secum o corpore duxit. 

Hoffmann Med. Rat. syst. torn* IV., Pars. III., p. 69. 

Si ardens febris extorret, nulla medicamenti danda pgltio 
est, sed in ipsis accessionibus aqua refrigerendus est 
(aeger«) Etiam ample conclavi tenendus est, quo multum 
Bt purum aerem trahere possit, neque multis vestimentis 
strangulendus sed admodum levibus tantum velandus est. 
Possunt etiam super stomachum imponi folia vitis in aqua 
frigida tincta. Quum vero in summo incremento morbo 
est, frigida aqua copiose praestanda est, ut bibat etiam ultra 
satietatem, et quum jam venter et praecordia ultra modum 
replota satisque refrigerata sunt, vomere debet. Quidam 
nevomitumquidemexiguni (!) sed ipse aqua frigida tantum 
ad satietatem pro madicamsnto utuntur. Fereque post 
longam sitim et'vigiliam, post multum satietatem, post 
infractum calorem plenus somnus venit, per quem ingens 
sudor effunditur : idque praestantissimun auxilium est. 

Febris ardens, 
Celsus III., 7, p. 134-35. 

De his, quibus caput infirmum est, caput aqua frigida 
perfundendum. Cels. I., 4, p. 34, 85. 

De his quibus lippitqdine gravedine, destillatione, tonsil- 
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lisque laborant, non caput tantum aqua frigida quotidie 
perfudendum, sed os quoque multa aqua frigida fovendum* 

Celsus I., 5., pag. 36. 
Quae agenda sint stomacho laboranlibus? qui tarde con- 
conquunt/duos tres ve cyathos aquae frigidae bibaiit omnes 
potiones aqua frigida includant. Cui alvus constiterit, fri- 
gida potiono potissimum utatur. 

Cels. 1., 8., pag. 38, 39. 
Quid observandum sit dolore nervorum laborantibus? 
Aqv^ frigida, praeterquam capiti etiarn stomacho prodest, 
idem articulis. 

Cels. 1., 9., p. 39. 
Curat iolentarum febrium: ssepe ox aqua frigida corpus 
pertractandum est. Aqua frigida potui danda et ingereada. 

Cols. III., 7, pag. 136, 138. 
De insaniae curatione. Prodest aqua frigida super ca- 
put infusa demissumque corpus in aquam. 

Cels.. 111., 18, pag. 155. 
De lethargia. Excitat validissime aqua frigida repente 
superinfu^ — Tribus aut qnatuor amphoris per totum caput 
perfundendum est. 

Cels. [II., 20, pag. 158, 159. 
De stomachi morhis. Potui gelida aqua praestanda. Pro- 
dest profundi frigida atque in eadem natare, canalibus 
ejusdem subjicere stomachum, consistere ^in frigidis fonti- 
bus. 

' Cels. IV., 4, p. 205, 209. 
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De torminibut. Aquae bene frigidae potio ulcera ad- 
stringit, et initium secundae valetudinis facit. 

Cels, IV., 15, pag. 224, 225. 
Do levitate intestinorum, prosunt frigidae alvi perfusiones. 

Gels. IV., 18, pag. 226. 
De tenesmo intestinorum morbo. Alternis diebus aqua, 
alternis vinum bibendum — potio esse debat egelida et fri- 
gidae propior« 

Gels. IV., 18, p. 228. 
De ventrisfiuxu* Frigida assidue potio esse debet, et qui - 
dem quam frigidissima. 

Gels. IV., 19, pag. 229, 230. . 
Guratio er jsipelatum. Lenteolum frigida aqua madens 
super imponendum. 

Curatio adversusraJnosi canis tnorsum, Unicum reme- 
dium est, necopinantem in piscinam projicere, ut invitus 
aqua satietur. Sic sitis et aquae metus toliitur. 

V. 27, pag. 307, 308. 
Lippitudlne laborabat Horatius Poeta Venusinus, cui 
cum diu frustra Thermas Bajanas adhibuisset Antonius 
Musa, ImperatorisAugustiMedieuSfBalneisClusn Gabi- 
orumque frigidas media hieme adhibonda commendavit, 
quod poeta ipse his verbis narrat: 

iiam mihi Bajas 

Musa super vacuas Antonius et tamen illis 
Me facit invisum, gelida quum perluor unda 
Per medium frigus. Sane myrtela relinqui 
Dictaque cessantem nervis elidere morbum 
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Solphuru coatemni, vivusg^mit, invidus aegris 
"Qui caput ^t stomacbum s^ppooere /ontibus audent 
Clusinis Gaiios^w peti^nt et frigida rura, 
. Antonius Mu9a aegritudiAO ^gus^i art/sm $uam rlue- 
traviu Nam iquxxm delore artbritico laboraret'*' 9t ad 
4^i^ininain maciem perdpctus osset, cvrante (anetoid) Ca- 
fiielis x&edicjd, qui cum adpo calidis at tectum cubiciiU 
icjus vcHerihus muniret (/) bic {Ant, Musa) poatea in con- 
trarium, verais onpnibus, non splum perfusienibiusfrigitHs 
496d etiam gargarismia aeminae aquae, <{uae est atellae in 
4oKno Caesaris, et 'potionibits usus est, ita ut intra breve 
4ea)pus mim curafet. 

Ob quam causapi, abAugiisto usque ad sertertiumquad- 
irigenties (20,000 florentes) ex senatus consulte acqepit* 

Iili^'j^ator Maxilimianus L febre, ardeati correptua ex- 
cruoiatnsqae calidis remediia, quam gf ayitder decvimberet, 
taciis medicis quosura opera nibil profecexat fam^ittox ad 
fontem alnre jussit ut afceannp^Qin aqua frigida adfer- 
ret. lade quura bibisset sensim recreati^s coavaluit. 

Porapooius AUiousy the friend of Cicero, to .whom so 
fxiany works and letters of the {atler are addressed, whilst 
laboring ttfid^ th^t uncomfortable estate ;of the mindpro^ 
duced by disease of the stomach, bec$ime di^guaited with 
Ufe^ and resoiiYod to destsoy hiiaseif. He called together 
his neiationa and Irieoda, to commiinicate to .them his 
design, and to ^x>n«iik wi^ thdm ,i4pon the species of 

*£x Stut9nii quidem aeatentla itttH hipMik, Mcand^'m aliM «rai febfif 
ar4«B«atlnaaniinatiQint«ttuionuD. FM|r|piiJI(bt.6r.xni.| 66. 
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death he should make choice of. Agrippa, his son-io-hw^ 
not daring openly to oppose his resolution, persuaded him 
to destroy himself by famine, advising him, however, to 
make use of a little water to alleviate the suffering which 
wottld at first result from entire abstinence. Atticus com- 
menced this regimen, whilst he conversed with his family, 
philosophised with his intimate friends, and passed many 
days in thus preparing himself for death. This, however, 
did not occur. On the contrary, by restricting himself 
solely to water as his only nourishment, the pains of the 
stomach and bowels, by which he had been previously 
tormented, ceased ; and he speedily felt himself improved 
fn health, and more tranquil in mind. Agrippa now 
attempted to convince him, as the disease under which he 
had labored was happily removed, he ought to renounce 
liis design of putting a period to his existence. Atticus 
confessed, at le))gth, the justness of his son*in-law's argti- 
ment, and accordingly followed his advice, and lived until 
a very advanced age. 

, We would advise those who intend to go ( what they call) 
through a course of medicne, to pass first through a oourse 
of cold water. They will then, perhaps, like Actions, make 
the same confession. 

T|iose who have been for years accustomed to wine, eld- 
erly people especially, cannot sometimes, without inconve* 
nience, entirely relinquish it. Such people therefore, may 
be indulfdd with ^ small quantity of good wine, largely 
diluted with water — as inJhe proportion of one-fifth to one 
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tenth n( wind. But it is only to those to whom wiae has 
become an habitual drin)c, that it is thus to be permitted. 
Wine, however, paay also be presoribed, to prevent certain 
diseases, and to assist in remedying certain bodily states : 
thus, when a man has to endure great and unusual exer- 
cise, as a forced and fatiguing march, when he is heated 
with severe bodily labour* The use of wine will alwaysi^ 
at 4K>rae cost of another kind, dispel his weariness, because 
the excitement of the vascular system, produced by exer- 
cise, will be opposed by the vascular excitement of wine. 
If, in such circumstances, the same person were to take a 
glass of cold water, he would obtain a contrary result, by 
virtue of the law which I have already explained. This 
law is, consequently, of great importance, even in regimen, 
and should be well known, in order that no wrongemploy- 
nient of it may occur. 

Tea is less prejudicial than co^Tee, and for that reason, 
when not too strong, it may be permitted in a moderate 
quantity to those accustomed to its use; but the immoderate 
use so common with many, should not be sanctioned. . 
^ The ingenious Professor Tourtelle says :* The English 
and Hollanders make a very great use of it. Perhaps it is 
advantageous to them, in consequence of the great quantity 

of viands they eat half cooked, however, although the power 

' '■' ' ' ... - 

*Tbe FrineiplM of Health, or Elemelita of Heaftb, or a Treatiieon the influ- 
ence of Physical and Moral Caasei on Man, by Prof. Etienne Tourtelle, trane- 
lated from the French, with addition of notee, by 6. ViTilUainflon, L. M. C. F. 
M., publiBhed in 1819: a moit eicellont work, which onght to be in the library 
of evvy well educated maui 
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of habit be capable of renddnfig null the action of tfi«- 
most energetic stimulus) they are very subject to diseases 
of the nerves* Tea i»on{y suitaUe inr cases ef indiges* 
tron*(?) It alseprodtlces gaiety, (palpUation of the heart) as^ 
all the other sarc0tic»do>^; but its immoderate or habitnal 
use weakens the organs of digestion^ irritates the Bervouer- 
system, and occasions a tremor of the nerves. The tear 
called tohea is more Qarcetic,, and. conseqiiantljr m^re iii^ 
jurious than green. 

Dr. Wlttiamson; remarks, that Professor Rush used tore*- 
commend those of his class who^ were designed fbr country 
practice, and likely to- be fatigued, ta' substitute tea for 
spirits. While I practised is the country, I followed the- 
advice of this^ worthy man^ ciBd derived much^ benefit froni^ 
his prescripiton* Indeed, there is no stimulus that I can: 
take has so happy an ofl^t on my system (even the bdsl. 
wine,) as tea* f always pref^ It te^ any other, whea 
about to perform a surgical operation, dr oil any other 
occasioit when I think a.slimidus requisite.*' 

If Coffee he allowed during homoeopathic treament, it 
must be in great moderation, and its tc^eration should 
be in favour only ci those who have long been Qsed to it.. 
In most cases, cofiee is prohibited during homceopathic 

,1 II II _ * j ■ 1 1 ■ I I - r I !■- ■ ■ I i_ I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - - 

*In the X'etherlandi, the co«n^y practitfoner befaig cenetantiy ezp!OBed to* 
the diBnpoeiB of ttte elimete, ie^tpn tepfte4 ^j the l>nt«b pmmoktty^to «coept 
a (glM»j9 jtn9ver met #«iA:«r) Dutch fiq with mtgaur, avery faTorite Uf^Mt 
amosgit tiiem. And I l^ye known many , who- hact not the tpbral ce^r-iCff^ 
re^t the •Star, to become, edec a Ultle tiwei vefolex 4riM>k»n|a. 
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Uealment, being an antidote to a great number of homoeo- 

» 

pathic remedies, and destroys, therefore, its effect. 

Prof. Tourtelle correctly observes, that moderately used, 
it is proper for studious men, corpulent persons, for pitui- 
tous constitutions, for persons affected with humid asthma, 
in all cases of relaxation and ato,ny, as w^ell aamintoxica' 
tion, which it dissipates. It is injurious to young persons; to 
sanguine temperaments ; to ihehiliotis, and atrabilious^ as 
well as to meagre persons, {particularly so) and those whose 
fibre is hard and irritable : to womSn of a delicate tempera- 
ment. It enlivens and irritates the nervous system, and 
augments its mobility. There are even individuals whom 
the use of coffee affects so as to produce .a tremt)r of the 
members. Some have been rendered paralytic by its im- 

r 

mediate use; and there are others in whom it has occa- 
sioned an erysipelas and aii efflorescence of the skin. Some 
physicians think that the greater pari of apoplexies and 
soporifiG affections, which are more frequent than they 
formerly. were, is, in a great moa^r«/ owing to thouse of 

coffee, which has become general. Hawcivelrthis may be," 

' ■ ■ ^ . . - *■ j' ' " • . 

it is -certain that its immoderate use is pernjcipus. ^ Its bitteu. 

and aromatic oil, by strongly irritating the gastric fibr^s« 

tinally destroys their ton6. Mil]k or cream^ which,, is 

mixed with the effusion of coffee, dlminsihes, in a small 

degree^ its irritative quality, but does not destroy it. 

If wo believe one- of the -eminent physicians of this 

century, coffee, with cream and milk, is very injurious to 

wpmen; and, since the most of them have made use of it, 

l2 
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a great number of female complaints have become mor^ 
prevalent than they were in the preceding centuries, nof 
doubt because it enervates the stomach, and affects, sympa- 
thetically, all other organs." 

Cocoa may be advantageously taken as a mibstitute both 
for tea and'ceffee at breakfast. It is a nutritive beverage, 
and very agreeable when properly prepared. ■ 

Chocolate^ though) less to be approved than cocoa, may 
very safely be recommended, if free from vanilla, and all 
aromatic ingredients. It' gives a sensation of heaviness" 
on the first time of using it, or recurring to its use ; but 
this always disappears on the^second or third time^of em^ 
ploying it. 
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, Vegetable Food. 

During, homceopathic treatment, aspqragus should gene" 

rally be proscribed, as being evidently a medicinal plant. 

1 will not say that the patient would not recover, when usedf 

but possessing medicinal powers, it is better not to take it. 

Sorrel, radishes , horseradish y celery, are prohibited * 

It is the samo with onions, garlick, echalot, schuUion, cher-^ 

- 'f . * ^'/ 

viL etc. 

Mushrooms are vegetables of an animal nature, which^ 
though very nourishing, and vefy agreeable to the taste. 
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af'e, fievertheleds, to be feared^ Some are unheahhy, others 
produce death, and all are d^calt to digest. 

The mailers of the science of the palate^ to fnake use of 
the expression of Montaigne, suppose they Can distif^guish/ 
to a certainty, good mushrooms from bad. The good, in 
their opinion, are those that acquire their growth in one 
night, which are of a middle size, about m large ae a 
chesnut, fleshy, rich, ivhite above, and reddish underneath y 
of a^firm consistence, softish interiorly, and of an agreeable 
taste and smell. The j>ernicious, are those of contrary 
qualities, or which, having remained long upon the ground f 
have become blue, red, or- blackish* But these general 
marks are very uncertain, and not sufficient to insure 
them: and wo may say, from experience, that, in general^ 
all inushrooms are to be feared, if we except the morilld, 
(phallus esculenlus Linn) which is not dangerous unless 
it has been injured by insects, and the mushroom in the 
forjn of a mitre (helvella mitra.) The others are gene* 
rally poisonous. 

It is pretended that there are certain species of them 
the odor of which produces, in some persons, epilepsy 
or insanity, and many are poisoned from eating them^ 
The poisonous effects of mushrooms are ordinarily slow# 
Sometimes their action does not devolope i tself until after 
twelve and even twenty-four hburs. It ia manifested by a 
violent cholera or oppression, bloody urine, a tension of 
the stomach and belly, cardialgia, griping pains' in thcr 
bowels, a burning thirst, delirium, swelling of the hypo' 
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(^hondriac regions, anxioty, and ao inexpressible agotiy ; 
protrflction of strength, syncope, hiccoup, cold extremi- 
ties, cold sweat, an universal tremor, gangrene: in a 
word, all the symptoms of approaching death. However, 
all these dreadful phenomena do not takd place at the same 
time, nor to the same degree of violence in every person ? 
which depends on the greater or less sensibility of the 
stomach. Vomiting is Ihe best remedy in the first in* 
stance, to bo used. But we have not less to fear in tho 
end; and such affections as are occasioned by other 
poisons, are aAerwards almost always manifested : sueh 
as .cramps, contraction of the members, paralytic affec- 
tions, and a state of weakness and languor, when, the pa* 
tient is not timely relieved. 

, Truffle, or swine beard, (tuber; lycoperdon ivher Linn,) 
is of tho mushroom, family, and grjows under ground, 
without roots, stalks, or leaves. It has an insipid odour 
nearly similar to the semen masculinum. It was used by 
the ancient Romans. It grows in great abundance in the 
departments of Dordogne. Previously • to eating,, it is . 
pealed. The truffle of Italy, ojr the southern departments 
of Franco, has a much stronger taste and perfume than 
that of other countries. Although the truffle is very 
nourishing, it is, nevertheless, a very unhealthy aliment. 
It is prudent not to use them, or only to eat them in small 
quantities.- 
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Animal Food. 

Veal is far from being so salatai*y «s beef, owing to its 
want of maturity, and its not havingacquired the degree 
of animalization necessary for easy assimilation. This 
meat is said to predispose the lymphatic system to ob« 
structions, but it is more especially the organs charged' 
with the functions of digestion, which receive iigury from 
it. Persons in whom these organs are feeble, or deranged, 
will generally find their ailments increase by its use. For 
this reason, veal ought to be prohibited in such cases ; and 
sedentary people ougKt seldom to partake, of it. 

Ducks and geese are indigestible, and oppressive to deli* 
cate stomachs! If we do not entirely prohibit the white 
and mucilaginous flesh, such as lamh, chicken, etc., we 
ought to allow them in small quantities. 

.. Drink. 

Every stimulating drink, and every beverage of medici- 
nal prc^rty, ought to be excluded from homcaopathic 
regimen, as far as it is possible to dispense with them. 

Wine is a tonic and a. stimulating drink, and is, on that 
account, proscribed by homoeopathy from the regimen of 
the sick. It excites the vital action in a special manner, 
and may, consequehCly, counteract the effect of the renie- 
dy. In many other respects^, the use of wine is good, and 
it is too useful toyman to be generally condemned. We 
will not agree, tborefdre^ to the general averment, that its- 
pse ought to be entirely ibrbidden* Ezolusivenesa and 
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ultraism, says Dr. Ticknor, seem to be the order of thd 
day. But there is one thing which exclusives ,'would do 
well to remember, that a good thing may he urged so far 
09 to render its rejection certain* Like the principle o f 
temperance, which is right in theory and practice, as far 
as it is necessary for health and comfort, or expedient 
for morals, at may be led to include every article, either 
of food or drink, whose abuse in the hq,nds of the unprinci* 
pled or unthinking cai^, by any possibility, do harm. As 
to the abuses of wines, and other spirits, and the immense 
evils it has wrought in the world, we can, on thisjoccasion 
have nothing to say. The principle of condemning any 
thing of marked and extensive utility merely because it 
has been abused, and perverted to work of misery, and 
death, is erroneous. Shall the life of one man be saeri- 
ficed because another sees lit to commit suicide ; or some 
persons allowed to die for the want of it, because some 
others die from its excessive use ? If this principle be-a 
true on^, it must hold good in relation to other things as 
well as to this; and we shall then find our greatest ble»» 
sings wrested from us, because they have been perverted 
and abused by the blind zeal of a band of fanatics. What 
has caused a greater sacrifice of life ; what' more bloody 
wars; more deadly hate and bitter persecutions; what 
greater horrors, and more fearful calamities, than the 
Christian religion: — not the Christian religion— we 
would not be so blasphemous: but such results have 
sprung from its perversion and abuse ; and where shall the 
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biame be laid. Or shall the Bible, and Christianity itself, 
be utterly rejected and abolished ? Man, and all that per- . 
tains to him in this world since Adam's transgression, 
hav« been marked with frailty and imperfection ; and it 
has been wisely ordained that the abuse of every good thing 
shall invariably be followed by an unpleasant result. To 
reject one blessing because it may be perverted into a curse, 
argues weakness, the greatest indiscretion, and a lack 
of philosophy; for by the same reasoning, nothing could 
escape the same condemnation. Wine should be used 
moderately by children, young people, women. The san- 
guine, bilious, and atrabilious, ought ^ to drink but little 
of it, as well, as those whose nervous system is very 
eensible and very irritable. In general, strong liquors, 
taken habitually in too. large a quantity, consume the vital 
energies, and bring on premature old age. They support 
in the system ah habitual fever, which exhausts, inflames, 
and disposer to serious diseases. 

It may be given in larger quantities to men who are 
much fatigued, to old persons, to the pituitous, and the 
infirm, during ds^mp weather, and in wet and marshy 
places. Taken moderately, it nourishes, increases the 
energies, augments the force of the vital principle, ac- 
celerates the progressive motion of the blood and humors, 
determines the action from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, and produces transpiration. In a word, wine pos- 
sesses all the qualities proper to maintain health, and to 
prevent many diseases. 
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The body is Bot alone the ol^ect .of the saj^utary viirtu98 
of wine. The mind also exparlencea its vivifyipg influ- 
ence* Homer sometimes animated his immortal song by 
the use of this precious li^j^or. Eschylus never put^iflT 
the budiin except when he was warmed with wine, and 
Lampridicea never showed more genius than when 'be 
had drank of this ejBlivemng juice. Finally, EnnpuSi Gaio, 
BabdaiSf and a. great number of others, lound in this drink 
that gaiety and that brilliancy which smoothes the fbrdiead 
of wndom, ,and ^eleetriiies ]the imagination. 

We should, then, only interdict the abuse, and not the 
use of wine : we should permit it to he drank, but not to 
intoxication. In addition to the physical evils that drunken- 
ness prochices, this gross and brutal vice also extends its 
fatal efiects to the mind, and deprives it of its vigor and 
energy. It is an infraction upon the laws of ntiture which 
Ibrbids man to alienate his reason.^ In warm countrieB, 
the excess of wine renders aqy one furious, JMid in ooid 
ones occasions stupidity. 

The celebrated Benjamin Rush ckusifies admirably, the 
symptoms which liquors produce 4>n' the human system.. 

This odious disease, he says, (for by that name iti^dboaid 
be called) appears with more or less of ^shefotiowis^syii^- 
toms, and most commonly in the cnder in which I shall 
enumejvate them: 

1. Ubusualgarrulity-. 

2. Unusual silence. 
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9. Ca^tiousneaSy and a disposition to quarreL 

4. Uacomnion good humor,, aad an insipid simpering, 
lor laugh* 

5. Profaae swearing and cursing. 

Q. A disclosure of their own, or other people's ae- 
^crets. 

7, A rude dicqposttion to tell those persons in company, 
fvhocn they know, their faults. 

8. Unmodest actions. 
.9. A clipping x}£ words. 

10. Fighting. A hlack eye or a ^iwelled nose, oflen 
^arks this grade of drunkenness. 

ih Certain extravagant acts, which indicate a tempo- 
srary £t of madness. These are singings hallowing, roar- 
ing, imitating the noises of hrute animals, jumping, tear- 
ing of clothes, breaking glasses and China. After a 
while, the paroxysm of drunkenness is completely formed. 
The face now becomes flushed, the eyes project, and are 
,somewhat watery ; winking is less frequent than is natural ; 
;the under lip is protruded ; the head inclines a little to one 
shoulder; thp jaw falls; belching and hiccup take place; 
Ihe limbs totter; the whole body stoggers. The unfortu- 
Aiate subject of this history next falls on his seat. Ho 
looks around hipa with a vacant countenance, and matters 
inarticulate sounds to himself; — he attempts to rise and 
?valk. In this attempt he falls upon his side^ from which 
Jbe gradually turns upon his back. He now closes his 

«yes, and falls into a profound sleep, frequently attended 

M 
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with snoring, and profime sweats. In this condftioir, he 
often lies from ten, twelve, and twenty -foar hoars, to two, 
three, four, and five days, an object of pity and disgust to 
his family and friends* His recovery from that jRt of 
intoxication is marked with several peculiar appearances* 
He opens his eyes and closes them agarn ; he gapes and 
stretches his limbs; he then coughs and pnikes; his voice 
is hoarse; he rises with difficulty, and staggers to a chair; 
his eyes resemble balls of fire; his hands tremble; he 
loathes the sight oi food ; he calls for a glass of spirits to 
compose his stomach ; now and then he emits a deep- fetched 
sigh, or groan, from a transient twinge of conscience ;'^but 
he more frequently scolds, and curses every thing around 
him. In this state of languor and stupidity he remains 
for two or three days, before he is able to resume his 
former habits, business, and conversation. 

Pythagoras, we are told, mentioned, that the souls of 
men, after death, expiated the crimes committed by them 
in this world, by animating certain brute animals; and 
that the souls of those animals, in their turns, entered into 
men, and carried with them all their peculiar qualities and 
vices. This doctrine of one of the wisest and best of the 
Greek philosophers, was probably intended only to convey 
a lively idea of the changes which are induced in the 
body and mind of man by a fit of drunkenness. In folly, 
it causes him to resemble a calf; in stupidity, an ass; in 
roaring, a mad bull ; in quarrelling and fighting, a dog ; in 
cruelty, a tiger; in filthiness, a hog. 
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Shakspeare deliisebtas admirably, drunkenness in the 
following |)iece: 

*^ Cassia. Repatation, reputation, reputation! 01 have 
^ost my reputation! I have lost the imniortal part, air! of 
tnyself, amd %ohat remains is hesHai, 

lago. As I am an honest man, I thought you had 
received some bodily wound. There is more offence in 
that than in reputation. Eeputation is an idle and most 
fake imposition; oft got without merit, and lost without 
deserving* You have lost no reputaticm at all, unless you 
repute yourself such a loser. What, man, there are ways 
to recover the general again: you are but now cast in 
liis mood, a punishment more in policy than in malice^ 
QVen so as one would beat his offenseless dog, to affright 
en imperious lion, sue to him again and he is yours. 

X^dss. I will rather sue to be despieed, than to deceive 
;so good a commander with so slight, so drunken, and so 
indliscreet an officer. Drunk t and speak parrot? and 
eqabble? swagger? swear? and discourse fustiad with 
ones own shadow? O, thou invisible spirit of wine, thou 
hast no nime' to be known by: let us call thee«^ devil I 

lago. What was he that you felle wed with yoiar sword t 
what has he done to you ? 

Cass. I know not* 

lago. Is it possible f 

Cos. I remember a mass of things, but nothing dis* 
tiactly ; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. O that men 
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«houId put an enenqriiptbeir mouths to stdal away thefy 
brains ! that we should with jpy, revd, pleasure, aad ap^ 
plause, transform ourselves iota beasts^ 

lago. Why, but yon are now w^^ enough: How 
came you thus recovered ? 

Cass, It has pleased the devil drunkefmess- to givea- 
way to the devil wrath : one unpeifectness shows me^- 
another, to make me frankly despise myself.- 

lago. Come, you are too* severe a moraler, as the tlfne>. 
the place, and the conditionof this country stands. I could- 
hardly wish this had not be&illea ; but since it is as it isy- 
mend it for your own gDod# 

Ccus* I will ask bim' ^Enr my place again ;• he shall tell 
me I am a drunkard. Had I as- many mouths as a Hydra,< 
such an answer would stop them alL To be now a sensible- 
man, by and by a (otA^ and presently a beast! O strange I 
Every inordinate cup is unblessed^ and the ingredient ie 
a deviL 

laga. Come, come, good wine is a good familiar crea- 
ture, if H be weU used ; exclaim no mere against it. And 
good Lieutenant, I l^ink, you thii^ I love you. 

Cass. I have well apj»oved it, sir! IdrankJ*^ 

I wish that every drunkard would make such a con.* 
fession. 
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ON SEASONINaS. 



Man, coming from the hands of Nature, had only a 
aimple and pure taste. Surrounded by the productions of 
the earth, of which he was master, he only selected the 
tiatural and healthy aliments which it profusely furnished 
him ; and he knew no other seasoning than ah appetite. 
But human societies having become numerous, the necessi- 
ty of providing himself with seasonings, and of preserving 
animal meat, made him have recourse to condiments. And 
<;ondime»ts have excited glutony, and introduced insensi- 
bility, that flattering and pernicious art of altering ali- 
ments, and changing their nature, by mixing the most 
Irritating and heating substances with them which a cor- 
rupt luxury seeks in the most remote aliments, and which 
are an inexhaustible source of diseases. (See Tourielle*s 
work.) 

Seasonings generally belong to aromntic substances 

known under the head of spices, These seasonings are 

very stimulating and irritating. Their u^^ must, be, os 

much as possible, rejected during hormeopathic $reat; 

menl; and they must be employed only as a curatjvo^for 

diseases. Salt and butter are, indeed, quite enough for 

dressing all meats ; and it is owing to a factitious taste Vhat 

we use pepper^ mustard ^ nutmeg, saffron, <doves, etc^, 

iBi2 ' c .^ 
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BATHS, 

Baths and lotions are proper in every age and in al! 
countries, were it but to preserve cleanliness, so useful to 
health; for they cleanse the skin^and preserve its activity 
and pliancy. 

The skin is the seat of the most universal sense; — the 
touch, which establishes a great number of relations be-^ 
tween man and the things by which he is surrounded. It 
is also one of the most powerful antagonists of the epigas^ 
trium, ahd it is the principal organ by which the crisis of 
a disease is formed. 

I doubt not but hypocondriasis, melcancholy, embarrass* 
monts of the digestive organs, so common in our ago, are 
all owing to our having ^neglected the means which the 
ancients employed to preserve the tonic force and flexibility 
of the skin. These moans consisted principally in^bathSf 
lotions, frictions f and unctions* .,• 

If delicate constitutions would pay more attention to 
the skm, 'omit the use of spices, coffee, tea, etc., and live 
altogether more pimple, they would certainly enjoy better 
health.* ' '' * " \ 

Lotions and sponging the system cannot be too much 
recontmended, for they possess a number of ad van- 
tages. 

The water, or the bath employed as the means of 
cleansing, must gradually boused colder and colder. The 
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body, like the face, might be exposed by degrees to the 
atmosphere. 



AIR, AND BODILY EXERCISES, 

**0f birth or blood we do not boast, 

Nor gentry does our club afford; 

But ploughman and mechanics we. 

In nature's simple dress record." — Burns^ Life. 

Every one knows the. immense influence of exercise 
upon health, when taken in the open air. By means of 
exercise it is, that we preserve the equilibrium of the 
whole system ; and it is this which preserves us, especially 
from the effects of a too plentiful table* 

As that offers to us daily enjoyments, it is difficult for 
us not to comipit some deviations from strict regimen. 
Ail our social habits favor the probability of too substan* 
tial a mode of living; and there can be no doubt that 
most affluent people eat ani drink more than is nocessory* 
It is, therefore, necessary to counteract, by exercise, the 
injury of too much indulgence at our boards ; and it is 
oi^y by activity that the equilibrium of the body can be 
maintained. 

" He who thinks to procure himself health by living in 
a state of inaction, is as foolish," says Plutarch, with rea- 
son, "as he -firho. would cocidenm himself to silenee to im» 
prove his voice. ^' " 



1 
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^Celsus has said, '« Inaction debilitates the b«dy, and 
labour fortifies it ; the first brings on a premature old age, 
and the other prolongs adolescence." « Exercises," says 
Walker,t "insure, in particular, the developettient of all 
fhe locomotive organs; and they prevent or correct all the 
deformities to which these organs are liable. They are 
best calculated to produce strength and activity, and to 
bestow invariable health. They at the same time confer 
beauty of form ; and they contribute to impart an elegant 
air and graceful manner. 

They, moreover. Inspire confidence in difficult situa- 
tions, and suggest resources in danger. -Their consequent 
influence on the moral conduct of man is such, that by a 
courage which is well founded, because it springs from a 
perfect knowledge of his own powers, he is oflen enabled 
to render the most important services to others." 

An idle life not only produces diseases, but also renden 
man useless to society, and gives birth to every species|6f 
vice. Indolence is the fatal source of a great part of 
the calamities which afHict the human species; such as 
nervous diseases, weak eyes, dyspepsy, sick-hiMidache, etc. 
It is an indubitable fact, as the history of natibns provto, 
that luxury, by enervatiug the body and corrupting the 
manners, has produced the decline and downfkil of em- 

*IgnaTia corpus hebetat, labor firmat, ilia maturam senectutem, hie longara 
adoleacentiaiD fticit. 

tBritish manly exercises, as walkings running, leaping^ vaultings baUauingt 
»k(Uing, eitMbingf swimmings bating^ trainings etc., by Ronalfl Walker, 
Philadelphia, 18S7; a very iaterestiag little book. B»y t(. 
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pires. These are the two causes which have produced 
the revolutions, and caused the degeneration of the human 
species ; and it is only hy premonishing the future genera- 
tions against our vices, by reforming our bad habits, and 
by establishing in infancy the foundation of a good consti- 
tution, that we can form strong and virtuous citizens, and 
cause the republic to flourish and prosper. Experience 
has proved to what degree the power of education may be 
extended ; for the worst constitution may bo corrected, and 
even entirely changed, by the effect of a hard and austere 
life, began in infancy. 

This kind of life renders the body but little sensible to 
the impressions of the atmosphere and the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. Weak and delicate children, who have been 
accustomed, from their first year, to use simple and gross 
aliments, to exercise in the open air, and to support the 
extremes of heat and cold, become strong, robust, and 
capable of resisting the action of the most powerful causes 
of disease. We succeed in renovating the constitution in 
the same manner that we do in improving the mind and the 
heart ; and a useful direction given to the passions by wise 
institutions, properly conducted. By this means, vicious 
inclinations of the most powerful nature have been changed, 
and the person possessing them inspired with a love of 
virtue and the laws of morality. 

The ancients in particular, acknowledged the great 
utility of bodily exercise. They made it the basis of edu- 
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cation. It is astonishing with what anxiety Plato ingra (t9 
in the mind of hb pupils the necessity of bodily exercise'. 

It was to the institutions of Lycurgus that the Lacede* 
tnonians owed their virtue and courage. All his laws had 
the tendency to form robust constitutions. 

Greece formed orators, painters, and musicians, but 
the Lacedemonians produced legislators, magistrates, and 
emperors. 

The Romans were either cultivators of the field, or soN 
diors ; and when luxury and wealth changed the simplicity 
of their manners, gymnastic exercises were still encour- 
aged. Hence, the gymnastic games may be considered 
as the ancient military school. To a very great degree, 
they constituted, also, a school for health. During the 
middle ages, throughout nearly the whole of Europe the 
strength and activity demanded in the field of battle', were, 
in like manner, obtained and promoted by the manly 
sports and martial exercises to which every class above 
that of the serf and bondman was ardently attached; and 
which, in England in particular, were considered so im- 
portant in their effects, that acts of Parliament and royal 
proclamations were, at different periods, issued for their 
regulation and encouragement. Youth is the best time' to 
develop their power by exercise. 

Neque ulli aetati (says Frid. Hoffmann) magid' e^t 
conveniens motus quam ipsi puerili, dum; haec tf^tas-' 
propter nimiam edendi voracitatena ;, valde obnoxia esse 



Qolet infiuroiil^s visceraj?i, et exinde pTQn^nantibusy leotis, 
tahidis ot bectipis febribus. 

Labor corpus validum efiicit, (Hippocrates.) Labor 
Galium obduclt dolori. Cicero Tuscvl, 

Endurcissez-N^le a la sueur et au froid, au vent au soleil 
et aux hasards qnVl Ihut mepriaer ; oteof lui toute mole^se 
au yetir et au coucher, au maQger et au boire ; accouturo^z 
ie.atout; que ce ne soit pas un beau garcon et dameret, 
mais un garcon vert et vigoureux. Enfent, homme, vioil, 
j'ai toujours cru et juge 'de meme;--*ce n'est pas a^sez de 
lui roidir Fame, il faut aussi lui roidir les muscles. 

Montaigne* 

Voulez vous done cultiver rintelligonce de votre eleve 
cultivez les forces, qu'elle doit gouverner. Exercez con- 
tinnuellement son corps; rendez ie robust et sain pour le 
rendre sage et raisonable, qui^l agisse, quil coure, quilcrie, 
qui'l soit toujours en mouvement ; quil soit homme par la 
vigeur, ct bientot il le sera par la r^ison. Rousseau* 

Les exercises du corps en pleinair rapprochont I'homme 
de sa constitution primitire, et donnent moins de prise aux 
causes, qui tendent a lui creer cette incommode sensibilite, 
mere commune de toutes les nevroses. Broussais. 

Qui corpora robustus, is etiam animo fortis et alacris 
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6§t, nec facile morbis et aflbctibua'animi fit obnoxits nee 
facile a rebus externis laeditur. Frid. Hoffmann, 

That mankind, (says the author of the Joarnal of Health,) 
generally speaking, are, at the present day, inferior in 
bodily strength to their ancestors of a few centuries back, 
is, we believe, an undisputed fact. Though, doubtless, 
rum, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other poisons of modem in- 
vention, have had their part in weakening the stamina of 
Che human constitution ; yet we must attribute much of 
the present inferiority of size, strength, and vigour, to the 
disuse of those active exercises to which mankind, in 
former ages, were obliged to devote so large a portion of 
their time, while in their places have been substituted 
diversions of a sedentary life, which not only throw the 
body in a state of muscular inactivity, but require almost 
as intense tin application of the mind as in study or busi- 
ness, and at the same time generally excite those passions 
most inimical te health. 

Luxury and effeminacy (says Dr. Williamson) are the 
spoiled children of opulence, and the authors of indolence 
and weariness, the parents of all our enemies. The only 
labor of many men, says an English author, is to vary the 
attitudes of indolence ; their nights scarcely differ from 
their days, except by changing from a bed to a sofa; 
they live in a peaceable stupidity ; they forget, and are 
forgotten. When they pay the tribute due to nature, we 
should not say of them that they are dead, but that they 
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^cease to breathe. But laziness is silent and peaceable; it 
^does not excite any envy by its ^ostentations— no hatred 
by its competition. Consequently no person is engaged 
in censuring or exhibiting it. 

Let us not be surprised, then, if this apathy, which is 
transmitted from age to age from parents to children, 
unites to the depravation of the manners-, an obvious pro- 
duction of the degeneracy of human nature. We not 
only meet with fewer old men than formerly, but men are 
not near so strong or robust. This degeneration was 
perceived as long ago as the period in which Seneca lived ; 
and it appears that it has increased since so much, that 
we are very inferior to the contemporaries of that philoso- 
pher. We read, in the Journal of Chartreuse, of Greno- 
ble, printed in 1686, that the bones of men recently dead, 
<:ompared with those of persons buried a long time pre- 
viously in that house, resembled bones of adolescents. A 
zsimilar observation has been made in respect to the bones 
of the ancient Bourginens, dead upon the field of battle at 
Morat. 

History mentions a number of illustrious men who con- 
•quered their natural debility by active exercise. 

Casar was slenderly built, and could stand but little 
fatigue, wheti young; but through the special care and 
attention of his masters, especially by gymnastic exercise, 
he acquired vigour and strength which enabled him, afler- 
^ards, when placed at the head of the Roman Empire, to 
encounter ao many dai^rs and difficulties. 
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John Albert^ according to traditloBt had lo«t aeyeral 
children by too singular precautions, and too much indul- 
gence. He consulted his physician in respect to the eda- 
cation of his youngest son, Henri, who advised him to send 
him to a farmer in the neighborhood of Pau» This man 
nursed and dressed him suitably to his present condition , 
making him perform his daily task like his fellow-laborers, 
by which means he acquired enetgy and strength, and 
at length became a healthy and active person. 

Plutarchf in his classical work, the Lives of Illustrious' 
Persons, relates many similar authentic facts. We will 
but mention an extraordinary case, an extract from a 
modern work. It tends to direct the public mind to the 
study of the laws of life, and to eradicate erroneous 
views and prejudices on medical points, which, but to the 
injury of community, prevail in society. 

In Berne, Switzerland, a child, three years old, could 
scarcely stand upon his legs. At five years^ he could 
walk, with the assistance of a leading string : and it was 
not before he was seven years old that he commenced to 
walk without aid. He would, however, frequently fall, 
and could not rise without exertion. At seventeen, his . 
strength was so feeble that his limbs could scarcely bear 
the weight of the upper part of his body. He felt great 
weakness in his arms : his shoulders were drawn forward ; 
his breast narrow; breathing short; and his mental capaci- 
ties not much developed. 

In 1815, this unfortunate being was senate the gymnastic 
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school of Mr. Clias, in Berne. Having measured his 
strength by the pressure of his hands applied to the dynanuh 
meter, it was calculated to be^ equal to that of a child of 
seven years of age. The powers of traction, ascension, run' 
ning, were null. In one minute and two seconds he could 
scarcely walk the distance of a hundred steps : and when 
he reached the end of his little journey, he felt exhausted, 
and was obliged to sit down and rest himself. The weight 
of fifteen pounds put into his hands made him stagger; 
and a Child of seven years could easily throw him down. 
Five months later, through gymnastic exercise, and a 
suitable diet, his powers increased to double the sum. He 
could, by means of his arms, raise himself three inches 
from the ground, and remain three seconds in that posi- 
tion. He could jump a distance of three feet, run a hun- 
dred and sixty-three steps in a minute, carrying along with 
him, on the shoulders, thirty-five pounds weight. In 181*?, 
in the presence of thousands of spectators, he could clihib 
up a rope twenty feet high, and repeat the same manoeuvre 
on a climbing pole, jump a distance of six feet, and run 
five hundred steps in two and ia half minutes. 

In liBlS, he could walk five miles without the least fa- 
tigue. And this same person, who at twenty years of age 
could scarcely carry himself erect, became, through this 
healthful exercise, a strong and vigorous man, and could, 
in combat, put most ihen at defiance. 

If the Americans would establish as many gymnastic 
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schools as they aro blessed with appthecarj; shops^ Aef^ 
would not shoot amiss. 

Gywmastics versus Hypo. — Extro/Gt from the Journal of 

Health. 

^\n the follow iog. lively article^ from a correspondent^ 
which we have somewhat pruned,- our readers will find 
a repetition of advice, which w& have more than onco^ 
urged them- to adopt, and to which their hope will now 
be forcibly recalled: 

What friction is to iron,. exercise. is to the body and the 
roind. As the former will become rusty and decay without- 
uae, so the latter will become diseased without exercise- 
How many pains, and dollars^ and disappointments,* might 
havo been salved, if patients, instead of going to Dr. Bolus' 
and Dr. PiUy had only taken, three times a day,. half aii' 
ounce of common-sense with quantum sufficient of gymnas-r 
tics. Before I relate the confessions, of one who wa»* 
pretty far gone with the hypo, lot me attempt a definition 
of the term exercise. In our attempt to induce indolent 
mortals to make a trial of this most valuable recipe^ com- 
nion sense and gymnastics secundum artem^ a difficulty 
has been experienced in the patient not understanding, 
properly between exercise, and. labour carried to fatigue .^ 
Avoiding vXl tiresome disquisitions,, our idea of exercise, 
may be illustrated by tho simple motion of opening and 
shutting the hand» Give to the several muscles of thee 
body a lively pleasant action, similar to that of the musclfrft. 
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or the arm in the action of opening and shutting the hand, 
and youthen have exercise ; but if the action of the whole 
frame is too violent, or is continued too long, it becomes 
labour, and ends in fatigue. A man may labour and 
become fatigued at many employments, and yet not be 
exercised, as in the case of the tailor and the black- 
smith. 

But to the case of the hypocondriac. This individual, 
from a variety of causes, became exceedingly depressed 
in mind ; his vigour, mental and physical, gave place to 
liitlessness and lassitude — ^^9, very ennui :he sought repose 
late at night, and found it not, and he tarried long on his 
couch in the morning, and rose with fatigue ; he spent 
the day in sauntering from place to place in search of 
desultory amusement, and returned with languor ; he tried 
to read, but found nothing interesting but lying, puffs, 
and equally affidavits in favour of qud^k medicines, pana- 
oeas, life-prolonging, anti-bilious, ii^^^i^p^fe, (anti-dy- 
ing) pills: in a word, he lost his common sense, arid 
found a niorbid quackish sense; he took certain cute'S for 
the incipient stage of dyspepsy, and found hitASGlf*afft)Cte7f 

with — alas! a host of symptoms of all sorta^tJftii^brderS i 

• ___ »- • ■ ^ • , 

he went to sleep to dream of Elysium, anS'T5a3 visions 
of Pandemonium; he was, on a cloudy d3y,'Ve3et with 
demons black and blue ; visited by spirits brown, white, 
and gray; — alF these combined filled hinf with preseHt 
fears, and with imaginations of future evils still worse, 
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from which he sometimes found relief in a flood of — toonr/ ' 
— (inaaivittf lowcn a man down, io' an idiU*). 

It was in this state- that he was met by a friend who^ 
sympathised with him, and soothed his miod into a trao-^ 
qiiil state. This person informed him that he had, two^ 
years before, been in. a very simiiar condition, and advised 
him to throw aside all drugs, and try a quantity of com- - 
mon-sense and gymnastics two or three times every day^ 
By administering a portion of kind words, with a spice of 
flattery, and a goodly proportion of reasonable and sym- 
patheticcounsel, he was induced to makft a trial of thep 
remedy* He began with a good resoluti^i, and. very sooi^ ' 
experienced much benefit : so much, that in a fortni^t he 
was like a man in another world.- Actioa and exevciso^ 
made Inm well. . One thing however, it is proper to ob- 
serve; he began with too violent a degree of exertion ;-. 
so. much, SO) that the muscles of the breast and arms were 
ae sore, ibr a^ wedky-as if they had been^ beaten with stifokar 
he, however, perijgyiBred, and acquired strength of body^ 
animation of'tai^, courage, and mental vigoup*^ Whil^ 
in his former state, he comj^ined of confusedness in his^ 
head , and found h is memory very seriously afiected» Now 
the difference is very great : his memory is restored, and- 
even stronger than. before ; bis mind is active f his temper 
more uniform and cheerfuL O! . Messrs* Editofs, if you 
f^uld persuade a goodly number Tof our citizens, young, 
md old, rich and poor, male and 'female, to put in practice^ 
this simple prescription, thlTre would be iees need of going 



fb'thespringiBt or to the Falb of Niagara for the-bonieit of 
their health* Health, sir^ is the twin sister of coDtent- 
meat, and you need not travel far to find them both. If 
they will not come and dwell within your own bosom, you 
may aa well save your travelling expenses to provide for 
your funeral rites* It may not be unprofitable to observe, 
that the converted hypocondriac now really enjoys life, 
and has done so for many months, and some long* years* 
In a word, he has adopted, both for the health of the body 
and of the mind, the laconic answer of Demosthenes, as 
ix> the three essentials to oratory -—action I action 1 action f 
Only be cautious to observe an equilibrium of action be* 
tween the body and mind, and alf will be well from the 
crown of the head even to the sole of the foot. With 
this, as a leading principle, he rises early in the morning, 
even before the sun has had a chance to peep into hi» 
bed-chamber ; applies then to every part of his surface 
a good stiflf brush, with a quick motion; next sets about 
his ablution, dealing the water liberally, even to the ^ur« 
thermost parts of the body; and, fin€dly, goes to his hr4ck* 
hat operation': that is, he takes a brick in each hand, 
stretches his arms to the full, in a liorizontal position, and 
throws them back as far as he can. This motion opens 
his chest, allows a full supply of air to enter eyeiy cell 
in the lungs, promotes his appetite for breakfast, and it 
may be added as a consequeiuse, prevents iYivXfctslmnahle 
campiaintf d^spepsy. These methods and motions are put 
in operation during the day, as often 9» occasion May 
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require, or any approach of that soul fiend ennui may 
render it necessary; though it is seldom, except on a very 
hot day, that he needs more than twice: at any rate, three 
timos a day will be sufficient for the sedentary. By the 
above process, this hypocondriac is now a uniformly cheer^ 
ful, good natured, healthy middle aged man." 

We would here remark, for the benefit of the public^ 
that there should be established at least four gymnastic 
schools in all large cities, two for males and two iorfemales* 
It should be the principal care of parents and physicians, 
to bestow particular care on such constitutions, who are 
of a scrophulous or a consumptive habit. These constitu- 
tutions have naturally a reluctance to bodily exertion, 
which ia owing to the imperfect development of their or- 
gans. They would rather sit, lie and devour whatever food 
is placed before them. Parents do not foresee the danger. 
They indulge and pamper their unnatufiir gluttony, and 
what is the consequence ? The scrophulous,' the consunlp* 
tive, if they pass safely the time of bVolution tff the teeth, 
most of them succumb without proper iti^a^ui'^s before 
they reach their twentieth year. No pdrogoiric^ coughs 
drops, setons, cauteries^ blisters, tartar emetic ointm/snlt 
strengthening plasters! (quack name) can save them from 
an early grave. Watch ! and work I as long as their ir 
time; to-morrow perhaps it will be too late. 

Constitutions of a consumptive habit ought to be sent 
early to the gymnastic schools, that their functions b^ 
r^tgulated, and muscular power developed. This alone is 
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Uiemeaas; and there is no other way by which the mortali*- 
ty of the consumptive could be lessened. We feel con- 
vinced that consumption, spitting of blood, bowel com- 
plaints, dyspepsy, and a great number of other chronic 
maladies would be much nKxii£ed, if not entirely eradi- 
cated by activity* 

Mental exertion, (says Dr. Sweetser,) when severe and 
long continued^ tends to disturb the just equilibrium of the 
nervous power, to impair the bodily vigour, and especially 
if united with a close confinement in a close atmosphere , 
may often aid in calling into action a consumptive pre- 
disposition. 

Overstrained a]pplication in childhood, and youth par- 
ticularly, is fraught with the greatest danger to the welfare 
of the physical constitution, and is, at the same time, at 
war with the dictates of nature, which may be road in the 
instinctive propensities of all young animals. Will not 
the young of most kinds> if left to their own inclinations, 
quit their place of confinement, and gD forth into the pure 
air and green fields $ there, by their innocent and pleasing 
gambols, to educate their various muscles, and to invigo- 
rate all their living powers? Such, in truth, is the pro- 
pensity to action, in childhood, that one of the most cruel 
punishments inflicted upon it, is restraint from motion.- 
What a picture of gaiety and happiness is exhibited by 
young children just freed from the confinement of a school 
room! All their gambols and boisterous mirth, and all 
the intensity of pleasure derived from tlie contraction o£ 



Iheir muaclesy but serve to display nature's design in re* 
iation U> theitt at this period of their existence. 

J mean not to be ooderstood that the higher powers «re 
to be neglected, but only that they should not be farced » 
while their phyncal education, upon which so* much of the 
hoalth and happiness of future life depends, is disregarded- 

The intellectual powers can only be unfolded by degrees^ 
and in correpondence with the development of the physical 
organization. The brain of childhood is soA and delicate, 
and its capabilities must not he expected to> equal those of 
mature life. Whenever it is overworked and forced into 
unnatural precocity, it must be at the expense of the other 
fuctions o£ the living ecouomy, and an early death is 
too frequently the mournful catastrophe^ ^ The pride of 
parents too oAen excites them to force- the minds of their 
oflipring, to the neglect of their physical improvement. 
If a child can but be made a prodigy in intellect, no mat- 
tor how puny and feeble he becomes! If he can but 
recite well his Latin and Greek, no matter though he 
eanoot run, and jump, and frolic, and digest his food like 
erdlnary boys; — these are vulgar endowments! There 
is such a thing, however, as educating a child to death. 

As> tuberculous children not unfrequently display a pre- 
cocity of mind, proud hopes of their intellectual distinclioki 
are awakened, to which all other considerations yield. 
Their physical health is, consequently, but little regatded, 
and the melancholy result is, that the high Avrought expec- 
tations are all buried in a premature grave. How inany 



|^Eke4} vAnd»&i\ victims^ either during their college life, 
«or, what is far more frequent, when the flatbdrisg promises 
ef their. youth are becoming realized in. the: intellectual 
splendour of manhood, to the uacoi|querahle disease, con- 
sumption j — which sad conclusion is of^a referraUe to 
neglect of early physical education* 

A very cosQmon an4 erroneous, practice has existed^ 
of putting weakly children to sedentary occupations^ They 
cannpt bear hard labour! and so, forsooth, are often shut 
up from morning till night in a close atmosphere, poring 
over their books, or perhaps with their legs crossed on a 
tailor's bench. If a parent can afford to bring up to 
learning but one boy out of the family, the most <ielicate 
is generally selected. This, however, is not as it should 
be. Though a feeble- scrophulous child may not be ade- 
quate to hard labor, yet he should be brought up to such 
occupations as are associated with bodily exercise, and 
much exposure to the open air: for example, agricultuipe, 
or a sea-fairii^ life, which, by imparting new energy to 
the system, may ^aable it to resist the deivelppinent of 
disease. 

Females, during the period of their education, are* un- 
questionably, too often overworked. They must learn too 
much in too short a time; for, in ^addition to the numerous 
studies of their schools, fashion has rendered necessary to 
them a multiplicity of accomplishments. Physical exer- 
cise is thus too apt to be neglected, and the soundness and 
vigour of their bodies, so essential to their own happiness, 
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to that of their husbands', and to the well being of iheit 
oflspring, sacrificed. 

School girlsy who are much confined, and take but little 
exercise, often grow up pale and sallow; their skins rough ; 
their faces pimpled; also feeble and nervous; subject to 
headache, pain in the side, indigestion, etc. Such ap- 
pearances are more particularly apt to be manifested at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen years : and when a disposi- 
tion to tubercles is suspected, measures which tend to pre- 
vent their development should forthwith be pursued, — as 
frequent exercise in the open air, by walking, riding on 
horseback, etc.; repeated washing, and dry friction of 
the surface. 

Multitudes of the most promising youag men, says the 
Rev. John Todd,^ have, within the last few years, found 
an early grave: not because they istudied top intensely, 
but because they paid no attention to the body. The 
beautiful lament which was sung over the gifted Kirk 
WhiU^ might be r^)e&ted every year, and be equally 
applicable to many who were of equal promise, though 
their names are unknown to song : 

^<0h1 what a noble heart was here undone 
When sci^ice' self destroyed her favorite soni 
Yes, 8h& too much indulged thy fond pursuit; 
ShR sowed the seeds, but death has reaped the fruit. 
*Twas thine own genius gavi^ the final blow, 



\ 
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Northampton; ninth tdition; a neat, interesting little book. 
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JUd help^ to plant the \yOund that laid the low. 
^ the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain^ 

No more through clouds to soar again, 
' Viewed his own feathers ^n the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 

Keen were his pangs-; but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel; 

While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 

Prank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast." 
It nia7, no doubt, be true, that the man who sits down 
to study, and gives his whole soul to it without much, if 
^Qy regard to health, may, for a time, improve fast, and 
niaturo with great rapidity. He may pas^ over the ground 
fast, and appear a prodigy of genius; but it is almost 
>-cef tain that such a one -is soon to reach the limits of his 
4ittainments : and if he does not speedily find his grave, ha 
'will soon be too feeble te do any thing but drag out a dU- 
<souraging existence. For one, I do not feel thai it is so 
<very desirable to mature the mind as early as some strive 
to do: and perhaps we labour under a great mistake on 
this point in this country. Our country is a youth, and 
aothing but what is elastic and youthful is in fashion. 
Our legislators and professional men must be young to be 
,^pulari The stars are to be looked at only while they 
aro rising. A man of fifty is considered almost superan- 
nuated with us. Such is the fashion. It is not so in 
other countries. Even Lafayette would not havo been 
considered fit to stand at the head of a great natlonatamiy, 
in ^mes of revokitimi, in this eouolry, aflerlie waaeighty. 
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In England, the throne is usually surrounded by a galaxy 
of talent, which is the admiration of the world. Are they 
men who matured in boyhood, and whose education was 
completed at twenty-five ? Far from it. They are usual- 
ly old men, whose minds have been slow in becoming 
mature, whose judgments have been made sound by reading, 
by thought, by observation, and by years. I make these 
remarks, because I would have our young men feel that 
the business of study is for life ; and that, instead of trying 
to do all that can be done in a very short time, they should 
lay their plans, and make their calculations to live long, 
and for many y«ars be improving and ripening for useful- 
ness. 

It is impossible for any man to be a student without 
endangering the health. Man was made to be active. 
The hunter, who roams through the forest, or climbs the 
rocks of. the Alps, is the man who is hardy, and in the 
most perfect health. The sailor who has been wrecked 
by a thousand storms, and who labours day and night, is 
a hardy man, unless dissipation has broken his constitution. 
Many illustrious men have alternately followed the plough, 
harraagued in the forum, commanded armies, and bent 
over their books* The patriarchs, and the distinguished 
son of Jesse, were shepherds, as were Moses, and some 
of the prophets. Patdf no mean scholar, was a tent 
maker* Cleanthes was a gardener's labourer, and used 
to draw water and spread it on hi^ garden in the night, 
.that be might have time to study during the day. He 
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was the successor of jSeno. Msopy and Terence^ whose 
names will live while language lives, were slaves. CcBsar, 
as every student knows, studied in the camp : swam rivers, 
holding his writings out of the water, while his clothing 
was spun by his sisters. Charlemagne^ great in war and 
greater in peace, filled his palace with learned men, 
founded schools and academies through his dominions, and 
yet was so illustrious that he could frame laws even to the 
selling of eggs. Of Gustavus VasUj a Sweedish king, it 
is said a hotter labourer never struck steel. 

It is by no means certain that all these men would ever 
have been as distinguished for their mental excellence had 
Ihey not endured all these fatigues of the body. 

Permit me to say, in a word, that no student is doing 
j ustico to himself, to his friends, or to tho world, without 
being in the habit of a uniform system of exorcise; and 
that for the following reasons : 

1. Your life will probably be forfeited by it. It is little 
less than suicide to neglect to do that without the doing of 
which you are almost sure to shorten your days. The 
Creator has not so formed the body that it can endure to 
be confined without exercise, while the mind burns and 
wears upon its energies and powers every moment. 

2. You will enjoy more with than without exercise. This 
remark is to be applied to those who exercise daily; and 
to such it does apply with great force. Every one who 
is in this habit, will bear ample and most decided testimo- 
ny to this point. 
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3. Tou add to the enjoyment of othenr. 

4. Yoar mind will be strengthened by exercise. 

Were you wishing to cultivate a morbid, sickly tasC&^ 
^ Inch will now and then breathe out some poetical image- 
or thought, like the spirit of some most refined esSenee, too^ 
delicate to be handled or used in this matter-of-fact world,, 
and too ethereal to be enjoyed, except by these of like palate,, 
you should shut yourself up in your room for a few years,. 
till your nerves only continue to act, and the world floats 
before you as a dream. But if you wish for a mind that 
can fearlessly dive into what is deep, soar to what is high, 
grasp and hold what is strong, and move and act among 
minds, conscious of its strength, firm, resolved, manly in 
its aims and purposes, be sure to be regular in taking*. 
daily exercise. 

We con&ist of two parts, — of. two very different parts r. 
the one inert, passive; utterly incapable of directing itself;: 
barely ministerial to the other ; moved, animated by it. 
When our body has its full health and strength, the mind 
is so far assisted thereby, that it can bear a closer and. 
longer application: our apprehension is readier; our ima- 
gination is livelier ; we can better enlarge our compass of 
thought; we can examine our perceptions more strictly,, 
and compare them more exactly, by which means wo are^ 
enabled to form a truer judgment of things; to remove 
more effectually the mistakes into which we have been led 
by a wrong education, by passion, inattention, custom ^ 
example ; to have a clearer view of what is best for us ; of 
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what is most for our interest; and thence determine our- 
selves more readily to its pursuit, and persist therein with 
greater resolution and steadiness. 

« 

The first physicians by debauch were made: 
£xcess begani and sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood; 
But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 
Are dwindled down to three score and ten. 
Better to hant in field for health unbought, 
Than feed the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for ease on exercise depend: 
God never made his work for man to mend. 

General directions for Eicercisef j^^^^^^^g to Walker. 

The best time for exercises is wh§&thQ:a^irnsippoli^ — as 
even in summer it is,. early in the nnorning) or'aAe;i>the 
sun has declined, — and they should never inatfiedi^t^ 
* follow a meal. - .!.-kf 

The .best place for those elementary oxer^iqeg^ i^fi 
smooth grass plat, or a firm sandy 6ea-beac}j^'^£^aitni^, 
•stones, and stakes, are always dangerous. • --. *,,-.. *i 

At the commencement of such exercise, the co^t, ai^ 
all unnecessary clothes should be laid aside; ami all b^^d 



or sharp things should be taken from the pockets oCjJ)e 

remaining dress. A very light covering on the head, aa^a 

straw hat, is best ; the shirt collar should be open ; the breiy^t 

should he either exposed, or thinly covered ; all bandaass 

o2 
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should bo loosely fixed, and the boots and shoes should 
have rib iron nbout them. - 

As sudden transitions are always bad, exercise should 
begin gently, and should terminate in the same manner. 

As the left hand and arm are commonly weaker thao 
the right, thoy should be exescised till they become as 
strong. The being cooled too quickly is injur ious.^ 
Therefore, drinking, when very hot, or lying down on 
the cold ground, should be carefully avoided. No exertion 
should be carried to excess, as that only exhausts the 
body. Theroforo, whenever the gymnast feels tired, or 
falls behind hia usual roark^ he should resume his ciothe»- 
and walk home. 

' - '"^^ '•■; s '«'• » ' Walking. • •? 

Of all 'exerfjsbsr, *Valking is the most single and ^asy - 
The •weight«>f '*thfe body rests on one'foot, while the other 
is advanced ; it is then thrown upon the advanced foot, whUe 
the other Is t)rought forward, and so on in succession. In 
this mbde'of progression, the slowness and equal dtstribn- 
tidn of motion issucb, that manyjmMcIes are empl<^ed,m 
a greater or less degree. Each aets-in unison ^ith the rest ^ 
and the whole remains compaiot and united.^- Hence, the 

« 

time of its movement may "'be' quicker or :sIower, wilhont 
deranging the union of tlve parts, or the e'qUilibrium of the 
whole. It is owing to these circumstances that waikiffg 
displays so much the character of the walker, — that it t» 
light and gay in women and children ; steady and grave 
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tQ men, and elderly persona; irregular in the nervous and 
irritable ; measured in the affected and formal ; bri«k in 
the sanguine ; heavy in the phlegmatic ; and proud or hum- 
ble, bold or timid, etc., in strict correspondence with indi- 
vidual character. 

The utility of walking exceeds that of all other modes of 
progression. While the able pedestrian is independent of 
stage coaches and hired horses, he alone fully enjoys the 
scenes through which he passes, and is free to dispose of 
his time as he pleases. 

To. counterbalance these advantages, greater fatigue is, 
doubtless, ^tendant on walking; but this fatigue is, really, 
the result of previous inactivity ; for daily exercise gradu- 
ally increased, by rendering walking more easy and 
agreeable, and inducing its more frequent practice, di- 
mini^es fatigue to such a degree, that very great distances 
may be accomplished with pleasure instead of painful 
exertion. 

In relation to health, walking accelerates respiration and 
circulation, increases the temperature and cutaneous ex- 
halation, and excites appetite, and sends healthful nutrition. 
Hence, as an tanonyraous writer observes, the true pedes- 
trian, after a walk of twenty miles, cpmes^ in to breakfast 
with freshness on his countenance, healthy blood coursing 
^n every vein, and vigour in every limb, while the indolent 
and inactive nutn, ha.ying painfully crept over a mile or ^ 
two, returns to a diiilier which his stomach cannot digsst. 

A firm, yet easy:^nd graceful walk, bowevef, is by m) 
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means common. For farther information on tbatsubjoctf 
see Walker's Manly Exercises. 

• Dancing* 

Dancing, this attractive play, with all its lively, rapid^ 
find waving motion, serves to give energy and agility to 
the members. It was practised amongst all nations, which 

15 not astonishing, for man has a natural inclination to 
impart the affections and sentiments which he feels, not 
only by the means of an articulate language, but also b^' 
motions of the body. Dancing is the expression of nature ; 
a dumb poetry, as Simonides calls it. Of all exercises, 
the dance is that which is the most congeneal to the 
fair sex. 

Honour, peace, safety, always hover round her : 
Feed her with plenty : let her eyes never see* 
A sight of sorrow, nor her heart know mourning. 
Crown'd be her days with joy. 
La Danse est un amusement propre a la jeunesse et 
done on ne doit pas la priyer c'cst de plus un exercise qui 
joint aux avantages communs celui de donner de la grace 
au corps et d'initier le jeune homme aux manieres usitees 
dans' la sociote ou il doit un jour entrer. — ^Le Dr. &imou. 

Skating* ^ 

Skating is a very healthy exercise, which is practised 

16 k great extent on the continent of Europe, especiaHy in 
the Netherlands. 
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The DHtdk are very skilful skaters. I have oflon seen 
iri Fries^nd and Crroningen, two hundred persons, ladies 
.and gentlemen, linked tc^ether, and skating away with a 
quickness that the eye can scarcely perceive it- In a few 
seconds they are out of sight. 

To skate twenty miles in an hour is not unfrequent 
among the Netherlanders. In 1821, a Lincolnshire man, 
for a wager of a hundred guineas, skated one mile within 
two seconds of three minutes. 

It is certainly far better to warm the blood in the win- 
ter by active exercise, than to be wrapt up, and linger 
the whole day near the fireside, and complain of a bad 

Breathe the good cold of the free air, which will prevent 
you getting a bad cold. The English have a proverb, to 
avoid cold. . We have to expose ourselves to it. 

Thore is nothing more dangerous than those deceiving 
complaints, colds — a cotisumption in embryo. Keep it 
away — learn to be a child of nature. You will not only 
prolong your life, but the future generation, your offspring, 
— the emhlem of yourselves, — will bless you for your sa- 
gacity. 

Those parents, says Dr. Combe, act most erroneously, 
who, in their apprehensive anxiety for the protection of their 
delicate children, scrupulously prohibit them from every 
kind of exercise which requires the least effort, and shut 
themixp from the open air during winter, with the false 
hope of theroby warding off colds, and protecting their 
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lungs. I have seen the greatest delicacy of constitntioa 
thus engendred. Such a conduct is found to he as ill adapt- 
ed as possible to the end in view, and utterly at variance 
with the laws of animal economy. 

EQUITATION. — HoTse-bock Riding 

Horse>back exorcise is ah exercise most salutary and 
ngrcoable, innocent and useful. Its ^ffects on the system 
depends on the gait of the horso. Pacing makes but a 
slight impression : it is somewhat stronger when riding on 
a gallop. Trotting is the most active, but very fatiguing, 
on account of excessive concussion, and successive flexion 
find extension of thetrunk. Even the brain becomes sensi- 
tive to its commotions, which manifests itself by headache. 

In the course of time, and through habit, no inconveni- 
ence is felt ; and it will contribute greatly to the improve- 
ment of health. 

It is proper for convalescents, for weak persons, valetudi- 
narians, or cachectic people, etc. 

Wo do not consider it a suitable exercise for the con- 
sumptive, for which it has been generally recommended. 

Ladies on Horse-hack, 

The nearest approach to manliness that is allowable for 
a female to make conformably with the preservation of 
her feminine character for grace and delicacy, is when 
riding on horse- back. She sits with an air of dignity, 
with an occasional inclination forward ; and the easy curve 
of the bridle arm, contrasting with the pendant position 
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of the whip arm, prevents her from appearing stiff or con- 
strained. And then her hat and feathers — her worked 
collar, and braided coat stadded witii small buttons, gives 
an air of out- door adventure, made wonderfully interesting 
by her- sparkling eye, and the rich carnation of her cheek, 
while her falling ringlets shade the deep suffusion of her 
temples. Let us suppose a fair companion thus mounted 
and equipped, adding to the charm of appearance the ad- 
ditional fascination of a ready smile and playful remark, 
and who shall resist hef power? No drawing-room belle, 
in all the decorations of lace and gauze, pearl and dia- 
monds, can look half so lively or enchanting. 

The beneficial efiects to females of riding on horse- 
back, are of a very decided character. In all those ail- 
ments indicated by the vague epithets o£ nervousness, 
without pain or much fever, where there is palpitation, 
tremors, paleness of complexion, sick-headache, deficient 
or irregular appetite, and the many disturbances associated 
with indigestion, this kind of exercise will do more good 
than all the drugs. 

But there is one condition of indispeiisible performance 
for the accomplishment of the desired end : it is, that the 
rider shall not be so tied or buckled up as at all to impede 
the free expansion of her chest, and movement in every 
direction of her arm. She is not expected, nay, she is ] 

expressly forbidden to sit on her horse unyielding and ] 

unbending as when in a drawing-room or at the diiuer i 

i 
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table. Such a poaUioa is as ungraceful as it is .adverse 
to the healtbful enjoyment of equestrian exercise. 

Riding in a carriage is a kind of exercise, which is par- 
ticularly adapted to feeble persons, and to those of an 
advanced age« 



1 
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DRUGS, AND THEIR ABUSES. 

It becomes fashionable, in our days, to hear, occasion- 
alljf, a sombre, harangue delivered on diet. Lecturers 
have arisen who have perambulated the country, proclaim- 
ing, without reason, their dogmas to multitudes of greedy 
listeners, prescribing to them rules of eating and drinking, 
and setting to them limits, beyond which they are forbid- 
den to pass. Books (on eatable-philosophy,) have h^mi 
written, fraught with precepts of abstinence, {a starvation 
system,) and urging upon the robust and healthy a regimen 
ill only for a community of starved ghosts. Many, yea, 
a vastly greater number than would at once be believed, 
have had their heath, — their constitutions undermined; 
and from beitfg hale and hearty, have become pale facel, 
weak, and emaciated. I have met with a good many 
of these priests of starvation, Grahamites, in the state of 
New York. Beans, roots , potatoes, and bran bread, is ?iil 
they want. *« Man wants but little hero below; ^nd in- 
deed they look as if they would not want it long.*' 

1 think it makes very little difference what a man ea(:« 
or drinks. Appetite is the best guide in matters of die<t 
Nature has given to man a discriminating taste — a rslial 
for her bounties, of which there is an ample supply ;'>^' 
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its gratification. And if Nature has given an appetite, 
and supplied the most ample means for its indulgence, it 
has also fixed the limits beyond which that indulgence is 
incompatible with the well being of the system. While 
no inconvenience, or any greater ill effects result from the 
gratification of the appetite for food, there can be no im- 
propriety in obeying its commands; but every man is 
blessed with reason sufficient to convince him of errors in 
this respect, and with will sufficient to restrain his desires* 
What seems to me to be of more importance than the 
hackneyed subject of diet, is to point out to the people 
the detrimental consequences which arise from the incon- 
siderate use of drugs. 

There is, perhaps, no country in lyhich all kinds of 
drugs are used in such quantities, and in quick succession 
as in the United States, especially in the south and west. 
And what may be the cause of this injudicious, most 
lamentable way of proceeding? 1st. The absolute ignor- 
ance of most people of the structure of the human organs, 
their functions, and diseases, and the imperfect knowledge 
of the powers of medicine. Were it otherwise, — had 
people but a superficial conception of these sciences, we 
doubt much if they would be as eager to accept all kinds 
of compounds offered to them. If a man sits down at the 
table, he considers well what is set before him before he 
partakes of it. Why not pursue at least the same course 
with drugs ? 

It is the prevailing opinion that medicine possesses a 
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healing power. This may be true to a certain extent, 
yet medicine is but another name for poison, when im- 
properly applied, or used in great quantities : and what is 
worse than all, is the too frequent repetition of them. 

We need but examine the countenance of a person who 
is in the habit of taking medicine, and we'll soon notice 
that it is sicklied o'er with distress, the energies of the body 
exhausted, and almost brought to the brink of the grave by 
this most perverted plan of taking medicine like food. 
Indeed, many happy beings, in their idiotic ignorance, 
think that food could be spared when medicine is used, 
because this alone feeds sufficiently. 

In a country like ours, where every one is not only 
his own judge in politics and religion, but also in medicine, 
it would be well to teach the principal branches of medi- 
cine, especially Toxicology, at the seminaries. It is, as- 
suredly, the interest of every one, to. know at least as 
much of medicine as shall enable him to form a genera 
estimate of the treatment to which be subjects himself 
and those who are dearest to him, as well as to form some 
notion of the ability of the practitioner who applies and 
administers it. 

2. What may have further contributed to the abuse 
of drugs, is the incorrect classification of remedies in 
stimulating J corroborating, or tonics ; antispastic, purga- 
tives, emetics, alternatives, etc. Healing powers have 
been assigned to them which they do not possess,, drawn 
from an imperfect analogy, which originated from an 
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imperfect physiological and pathol^cal knowledge rf 
past ages. Emetics and purgatives were brought inlo- 
notice through the erroneous doctrine of AuOToraZ pathology^ 
Stimulating remedies, and tonics, were brought into fashion 
through the false conclusions of Cullen and Brovm, etb. 

"It were a task of immense labour to advert, by speciaL 
enumeration, to all the numerous ca«es of such fallacy,, 
arising from extravagant views of the medicinal properties- 
of the various agents, which, from age to age, and fnaB^ 
year to year, have received the unspairing and undistin- 
guished eulogies of physicians/' 

" General classification (says the reviewer of Dr. Dungli- 
son's book) is unfriendly, so far as it go^s, to a close dis«- 
criminating study of the j^wZiar properties of the separate 
articles of the materia medica ; and that the great object 
of our therapeutical researches on this particular point 
ought to be, to ascertain the exact individual specific value 
of these separate articlesv (I wish it wore so.) Tarta-- 
rized antimony and ipecacuanha,, are, both of them,. 
emetics; but it will hardly be pretended that their opera -^ 
tion on the stomach, and through this organ, on the entire 
system, is identical in its nature, difiering only in activity^ 
Each ha& its peculiar action. Similar remarks may be 
made in regard to the other important articles of the naa-. 
teria medica,. and any generalization, the tendency of 
which is to merge these peculiar properties into some 
common family character, is unfriendly to the pro-- 
greas and certainty of therapeutical science. This spirit. oC 
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generalizing, which we are endeavoring to combat, is ob- 
jectionable not merely on the grounds of its abstract or 
scierUifc falsity, if we may so speak. If this were all, 
we could easily let it pass unnoticed. But this is not all. • 
The error is full of practical danger. It influences, directly 
and unavoidably, our whole method and conduct in the 
application and selection of remedies." 

I have frequently noticed, in different sections of this 
country, the great havoc made under the general terms of 
tonics, stimulants, alternatives, cleansing or purgative 
medicine ! etc. etc. A man, for instance, is laboring under 
indigestion which may have proceeded from some cause or 
other, — thinks it owing to debility. Tonics (his materia me- 
dica tells him) is an excellent remedy for a weak stomach ; 
tjonsequently he buys a " bottle of a bitter mixture," and 
after having taken it a few days finds himself worse, he is 
inclining more and more to listlessness and languor, his 
tiountenance is becoming more sullow, the ton^itePis coated; 
all (according tor common doctrines) the exacr mdicj^tortg 
of the torpid action of the liver I and he now thinks he has 
mistaken the disease : and being told that he needs "attema- 
tivesl! which meians taking mercury in small doses in th< 
shape of "blue pills," which is to bo taken at night, and^ 
then bring up a reinforcement in the morning, in- tw 
shape of calomel, rhubarb, and aloes (?) equal parts, wtrwyh 
is thrown into the dilapidated castle to t>perate as a con- 
GRBTE SOCKET. And in this way the falling castle X9 
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playad upon until the constitution can resist no longer, 
and yields to the unconquerable enemy. 

How far the doctrine of humoral pathaiog^ is consistent 
with the present physiological and pathological knowledge ^ 
— on what grounds even the leading members of the pro- 
fession can teach and propagate such erroneous principles 
we are at a loss how to explain. There can be no doubt 
that most gastric affections, acute as well as chronic, <^' 
pend on a morbid nervosity, or subinflamation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the intestinal canal. 

The American physician should break oflT this bad 
habit of using such quantities of mercurials and most 
irritating cathartics in derangements of the intestinal 
canal. 

If cleansing remedies are indicated, (and I am sure in 
most cases a suitable plan in diet would answer the purpose 
better,) let them be of a mild character* such as tamarind^ 
manna, salts, etc. Thoy have at least the advantage, that 
•they' don't injure the intestines, which this mischievous^ 
calomel and purgative practice certainly do, producing, 
in the course of time, disorganizations and organic af- 
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fections, such as prolupsus ani\ hcBmorrhaides fluentes et * 
coecae. Prolapsus uteri , diseased secretwns of all characters^ 
ulcers cf the intestines, etc. 

We do not wish to be captious, yet our feelings are 

> • . ■ . ■- • * 

so much excited at tjiis detestib^le mania of purging, that 

■ ■'■'"''•■»'' * ' . 

we must call it a ^Tiongtrous" practice. , r. 

To keep "principally in view (says Boisseau,) the 
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irritation of the stomach, the intestiDes, and the liver, 
and to distinguish the cases, few in number, in which 
recourse must be had to evacuants, is the fundamental 
principle which should, at the present day, guide the 
practitioner in the treatment of gastric affection* If, in- 
stead of employing himself in invectives, against the par- 
tisans of antimony, Chii Paten had collected, with care, 
conclusive facts, the cause>he advocated would have tri- 
umphed, and humanity have been spared many a groan. 
It is not, says the inimitable Molieres, who was un- 
spairing in his appropriate philippics against the pro- 
fession, and the public of his day, — it is not, after all, 

that your daughter may not die ; but at all events you 

« 

will have the consolation that she died according to form. 

Ce n'^st pas, qu'avec tout cela votre Ulie ne puisse 
mourir mais au moins vous aurez fait quelque chose, et 
vousaurez la consolation qu'eile sera morte.dansla forme. 

U amour MedeciUf Act /., Scene 5. 

We do hot say (says De Ticknor) that cathartic reme- 
dies always produce injurious results; but as there are 
many of the diseases of the digestive organs that are ag« 
gravated by irritating their lining membrane, it follows, 
therefore, that purgatives being irritants, are, in all such 
cases, decidedly improper. This is more particularly the 
case with regard to those chronic, troublesome affections, 
known by the name of dyspepsy, indigestion^ bilious cont' 
plaintSn and other terms equally vague and unmeaning. 
Maladiea of this class are characterized by an almost 
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numberless traiD of distressing symptoms; and so unhappj^ 
and perfectly wretched do they render their rietims, that 
they eagerly seize upon any means that afford the most 
distant prospoct of relief, and that without calculating the 
cliances, or ever dreaming of a possibility of being made 
worse. 

In a large proportion, if not in a majority of the dis* 
eases fo which the digestive organs are subject, the mu- 
cous lining membrane will be found to be the seat of the 
malady; and the disease itself is found, by examinations 
after death, to consist in a greater or less degree of in^ 
flammation. 

Infiammation a£ the mucous membrane of the stomach 
is characterised, in most cases, by tenderness directly 
at the bottom of the* breast bone, extending over the space 
about equal the size of a dollar* The d^ee of pain 
caused by pressure in this region, is in proportion to the 
degreo of inflammation. Sometimes an individual thus af* 
fected is compelled to wear the dress inordinately loose ; 
and when gentle pressure is made with the points of tho 
fingers, ho experiences the most acute pain. Whoever 
is thus afflicted may rest assured that his disease will be 
aggravated by a frequent repetition of active purgatives. 
It is an unquestionable fact, that cathartic remedies pro- 
duce their effect in two ways only. First, by an increase 
of the seereiions, or the natural Dnids that are found in 
the cavity of the alimentaary carnal- These seeretionSt 
like those of all other otguoBi are mipflied by the Mood ; 
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And whenever they are increased in quantity, the supply 
of blood to the part is increased in an equal ratio. ThuQ 
the supply is constantly proportioned to the demand oc- 
casioned by an active irritating purgative. If, then, the 
mucous membrane be inflamed, purgatives add only to 
the flame already existing. The lining of the stomach 
and bowels in this case, is in a state resembling, exactly, 
an inflamad eye, where there is more or less pain and 
an increased secretion of tears. Any person of the least 
observation would perceive at once the injury likely to 
result fiom the application of an acrid, irritating sub- 
stance, for the sake of increasing still farther the secretion 
of tears; and so any man, who knows the eflTect of reme- 
dies, would see in prospect the mischiej"* likely to result 
from repeated purging. The bad eflfects of active cathar- 
tics do not end here; nor do the ill eflects of improper 
remedies to an inflamed eye cease with the flow of tears, 
in the latter case the eye is not unfrequently disorganized, 
and the sight lost forever. In the former, change of struc- 
ture is also the result, with sometimes ulceration, that ends 
in a perforation of the intestines, causing immediate death. 
There is one important fact that should be borne in mind 
hy the lovers of ^^ powerful physic P^ and that is, that often- 
times each successive dose must be greater than the one 
preceding; so that af\er a long course of purging, flye 
or ten times as much medicine is required as was neces- 
sary at first. l\ is unnecessary to explain why there 
$haU, from too frequent repetition of the physic in ouq 
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case, follow obstinate constipation, in another, diarrboss 
chronica, asthma, etc. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose, to know, that these results, and many others, 
do ensue. 

Purging is many times continued till a sub-acute en- 
teritis is induced or aggravated, and the abdomen becomed 
painful and distended, under an erroneous impression 
that a new disease had occurired to remove the very symp- 
toms it has caused. Thus the patient is finally purged 
out of existence, without the doctor once suspecting a 
possibility that he may be wrong, or that something else, 
or some other treatment would be advisable. 

Emetics. 
No article can produce vomiting but such as causes an 
irritation of the stomach ; and most substances that do so, 
like the active cathartics, possess acrid and stimulating 
properties. In gastric aflections, where, digestion is de- 
ranged, there is often experienced a sensation of disten- 
sion, or of a load at the pit of the stomach ; and most sub- 
stances that do so, like the active cathartics, possess acrid 
stimulating properties. In gastric affectiDn, where diges- 
tion is deranged, there is often experienced a sensation of 
distension, or of a load at the pit of the stomach; and an 
attempt is made to remove this load, as it is called, by 
an emetic. To the surprise, however^ of the suffering 
party, nothing is vomited but a small quantity of mucous, 
watery fluid, quite iaadequate to* account for the previous 
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symptoms, and accordingly another etnetic is administered, 
but with no better effect. The relief afforded in such cases, 
if there be any, is merely temporary; and there is soon 
the same necessity for a repetiton of the medicine as there 
was at first. 

The sensation of a load in the stomach at such times 
is not caused by aiiy quantity of matter, but is the sole re- 
sult of the diseased membrane lining its internal cavity, 
giving a sensation which is purely deceptive : and when 
relief is afforded by an emetic, it is because the diseased 
action is temporarily changed or superseded. But even 
a temporary remission is not always procured, the disease 
being immediately, and permanently, and often incurably 
aggravated* 

An individual, after unusual fatigue, or exposure to 
wet or cold, night air, or any other cause sufiicient to 
derange the health, complains of lassitude, more or less 
headache and chilliness, loss of appetite, tenderness at the 
pit of the stomach on pressure, pain in the back and loins, 
and other symptoms that generally usher in a febrile 
attack: an emetic is now administered, without affording 
the anticipated relief, but is followed by an obvious ag- 
gravation of all the preceding symptoms; the remedy is 
perhaps repeated, with a still more decidedly, bad, and un- 
happy result. The ultimate effect in this case is inflama- 
tion of the stomach. 

When bile is vomited with violent retching towards the 
last part of the operation of an emetic, it is conmHA*«>' 
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as proof positive, equivalent to actual demonstration, that 
the remedy was the very thing needful. The previous 
unpleasant symptoms are then attributed to the presence 
of bile in the stomach ; and when they recur, as they often 
do, the medicine is repeated. The theory and practice 
in such cases are equally erroneous, and are followed by 
disagreeable consequences; but the truth may be explained 
in few words, and most easily comprehended. The lower 
orifice of the stomach, that which opens into the upper 
portion of th&- intestine, and the orifice of the duct, which 
conveys the bile into the same portion of intestine, are but 
a few inches distant from each other. In vomiting, the 
peristaltic action of the stomach is inverted, the motion 
being from below upward : and sometimes this inverted 
order of action is communicated to the whole length of 
the alimentary canal. In less severe cases, however, 
thi^ action is only communicated to that part of the in- 
testine more immediately connected' with the stomach — 
that part into which the biliary duct enters and depositees 
its contents. When , therefore, this portion of the bowel 
acts in sympathy with the stomach, whatever quantity of 
bile is poured in it must be evacuated upward instead of 
downward. And further, the action of vomiting, if it does 
not actually increase the secretion of bile, nevertheless 
assists in discharging it from the liver and gall-bladder. 
And thus its flow is, temporarily, greatly augmented ; and 
being evacuated by the mouth, confirms the previous 



irfwr^Bi^tkAis of those who knew rto better, that bile liad 
acctitniriated in the stomach which it was necessary to 
•dislodge. 

In persons oT plethoric, or full habit, thete is great 
danger in the administration of emetics. Individuals of 
this description ar^e generally of the sanguine tempera- 
ment, proQo to hemorrhages and inflammatory diseases ; 
and as the violeiit i^asmodic actions in the efforts to vomit 
cause a determination of blood to ^ome organ, the rupture 
of a blood vessel may be produced, or the engorgement may 
continue after the vomiting has ceased, and terminate in a 
moreur less active inflammation . Apoploxy is thus caused , 
blood being efllused into the substance of the brain by the 
rupture of a vessel ; and from this cause have occurred 
alarming bleedings from the lungs, stomach, and other of 
the viscera* Besides the vomiting caused by articles of 
this class, there is yet another ©ffect upon the bowels, and 
that is, their operation as cathartics. And when there is 
a pre-disposition of the bowels to be easily affected, there 
is dften induced a diarrhoea and diseased condition ^ftho 
intestines that is not easily subdued- 

Dr. Crichton and Mayer observed an extraordinary 
effect of tartar emetic in a girl, aged fourteen, who had 
taken ten grains within a fortnight.* Some days after 
this remedy had been discontinued, a pustular eruption 
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appwvrad,* exoeediii^y like the ezantheoA bri^iUipig^OQt 
aftair the external application of tartarized antimpnyw In 
three individuals who, during their complaints, had had 
a strong tartar emetic ointment rubbed on the abdomen, 
small pock- like pasties were found on. the internal surface 
of the peritonaeum after death. 

Tonics. 

To this class belong all the multitudinous forms of 
•* bitter," "bracing medicines," *' stomach bitters," tonic 
pais^ " strengthening medicines," life dixir^ dixir mUZj 
and a great many more of gentle names, which are palmed 
upqn the community as cures for dispepsy, and other ail- 
ments. 

Tonics^ when they produce their legitimate effect, cause 
a tendency to an inflammatory diathesis^ or in other 
words, they induce that state of the system in which in- 
dammatioo is excited with more than ordinary facility. 
And in those habits where the inflammatory diathesis 
already prevails, or where there is some local chronic 
aflection, tonics cannot be administered to any extent 
with impunity. Therefore, in diseases of the digestive 
organs, and in all cases of stomach aflections where this 
inflammatory tendency exists, medicines of this class are 
decidedly injurious; and coming directly in contact with 
the mucous membrane when the stomach is diseased, the 
mischief is thus decidedly increased. Unlike active stimu- 
lants, which may only temporarily aggravate the disease, 
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Umica flurten it more firmly where it is al^dy seated, 
and aro followed by a loDg sequel of suflforiag. 

Mercury. 

There seems to be a universal disposition of many to 
■decry and most foully slander all medicines obtained £rom 
minerals, while they labour under the erroneous impres- 
sion that medicine obtained from herbs is less injurious. 

1 have heard people say, I take the vegeUdie pill! 
With the word vegetable, says Dr. Ticknor, are associ- 
ated many delicious, aiticles of food; and when we are 
told of a vegetable pill, the idea, perhaps, insensibly oe- 
«ors, that it is something eatable : — vegetables are nutri- 
tious — they are wholesome articles of food: every body 
eat^them—- we eat them every day — these are vegetable 
pills.— no mineral here, no poison — they cAnH hurt you /(?) 
because they are vegetable. This is the language and 
logic of empiricism ; and with those who are not at the 
trouble of blinking for themselves^— who close their eyes 
and swallow whatever is throst into their mouth,— *- it is 
bdiieved with the greatest sincerity. Let the pill be what 
it may, Whether it be the most tuiive aerid^ irritating 
poitonj so it only be called ^^ vegetable P^ no further ques- 
tions are asked, and nothing more is desired. We will, 
however, state here, for general information, that nothing 
of the mineral kingdom possesses any thing of the actifity 
or power that vegetables do —-'that while minerals require 
hours, or perhaps days, to produce fatal effects, vegetables 
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will eaOse the same remilt io a far less space of lime,> or 
even in a few mhuiten. 

Every mineral possesses great medicinal powers, if 
properly prepared, aacC used in minute doses: such aar 
arsenic^ mercury^ copper j* tin, Uady iron, gold, silver, etc. 
It is not the fault of the< remedy, that it injures; bul the 
error consists' in the application^ When a small dose of 
an active d#ug m&y he beneficial,, a iar^e quantity may ,. 
under certain circumstances), act as a poison. - 

Mercury, with^a lai^ class of the^ public, has&Uenfinto- 
disreputow- They would rather intrust themselves into -the 
hands of quacks» with the- delusive hope that they^ use- 
no mcscury. But this is a gross mistake.^ Mercury 
is an excelleni remedy* I should not like to be a physiciian- 
without it. Who has not experienced it& beneficial ef- 
fects in ghmduiar swdlling9^ inflammation, of the brain,. 
meseiiteritis» etcw 

^' If medicines h»ve been misapplied, it would be the 
dictates of true wisdom to-iearn a lesson from' errop, and 
profit from mt^ortune rather than condemn the thin^ for 
a fault which justly belongs to the hand that administered,, 
or the head that prescitbed it. The- abuse of mercnry is 
well marked by distinguished men, which may hete find 
a place*. 



*0n nry^ arrival fn the city of Louisville, a negro woman aubjeet to fits- 
twenty •Are yearii was entrusted to»my care; I sacoeeded in curing her fa 
about six weeks, principally by two homo$opathie remedies, ct^per and Mttbt- 
d«iiiM„or each ai mil liontli part ofB graiA. 
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It is much to 1» regretted, says Dr. Graham, that there 
is a fiuhiton in medicine as weU as in the other affiiirs of 
life. A few years ago, the majority of ordinary complaints 
"Were said to be on the nerves; now they all depend upon, 
«ind centre in the Hver% On this snbject a modern writer 
lias Well observed* 

The Princess, afterwards Queen Anne, was subject to 
Ihypocondriacal attofcks, which her physicians pronounced 
to be spleen, vapours, or hypo, and recommended Raw- 
leigh's confection and pearl cordial for its cure. This 
^circumstance was sufficient to render the disease aiid 
temedy ftuhionaUe : and no other complaint was ever 
heard of in the precincts of the court but that of the 
vapours, ^me years afterwards, in* consequence of Dr. 
Whytt's publication on nervous tHiedses, a lady of fashibn 
was pronounced to he nervous. The term became generiii, 
nnd the disease fashionable ; and spleen, vapours, and 
iiypo, were consigned to oblivion. The reign of nervous 
^Jiseases, however, did not long continue, for a popular 
work appeared on biliary concretions, and all the world 
became bilious. It is an unhappy circumstance that the 
world still continues in this state, and that both the disease 
^ind its remedy have taken so deep a root in the professional 
mind, that there is yet no appearance of a change to 
another ideal, fashionable malady, whose favourite reme- 
dy, we might hope, would be a medicine more like the pearl 

cordial of Rawleijgh's confection than calomel, and therO" 

q2 



1 
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fore more congenial to the human constitution, and whicfiv 
if it wero not attended with tmy aenmble benefit, Would 
po8set» at least tho advantage of being innocent. 

The term ''liver complaint^* i» now in the mouth of 
every one ; and it i» well known that mercury, in^ some 
form, generally the most injudicious, is> the universal 
medicine for all kinds and degrees of disorder in the 
digestive organs. A patient, sufl^ring from such disorder^ 
which is usually denoted by oppression at the stomach 
after eatmg» want of appetitOr weakness, depression^ ef 
spirits, can at this time hardly consult his physician with- 
out being told helia»a liver complaint; and as a neces- 
sary conso^iuence, being soon loaded with calomd or bhie^ 
pill. IndoU, it is a fact, of which I am convinced from 
ample exfteiience, that even the slighter forms of derange- 
mentsTin the assimilative viscera are often designated by 
the alH>ve fi^hioaable term, and treated accordingly^ la 
the United States, (says the American Editor of I>r. Gra - 
ham's book on indigestion,) and especially in those states' 
situated toward the south and west, a physician often rises 
in celebrity in proportion to the magnitude of the doses of 
calomel which he ordinarily prescribes. Notwithstanding 
the temerity of such a practice, the patients often recover 
from the disease with which they were attacked, and the 
calomel so skilfully admmistered, gets the credit of the 
cure. Shjuld thd patient subsequently suffer the horrors 
of a mercurial fever, and st^salivation, which causes the 
palate and gum* io slough, and the teeth to become loose. 
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Of 6veii drop out, the chance is, Uiat the physiciafi will 
get more praise than censure, since it will he inferred 
that, in all probability , death would have ensued huf for 
the salivation. 

To be siek is, of itself, misfottutie enough : but, in our 
days, diseases multiply through abuse of strong remedies, 
whose powerful operations have abbreviated many valua- 
ble live», and undermined many precious constitutions* 

Dr. Blackball, of Exeter, expresses himself very strongly 
on this subjects Parents have something 'to regret, who 
are so perpetually giving calomel to their children, without 
any distinction or care, as a common domestic remedy. 
And it is difiicolt to conceive on what view of the subject 
even practitioners proceed, who indulge in its use with 
less scruple than ever— > with less attention as to dose-^ 
with less caution as to management, ^-^ whilst they are 
observing and lamenting the daily increasing ravages of 
hereditary scrophulous, and other disorders. 

Indeed, the powerful and depressing effects of calomel 
on the whole nervous and vascular systems unequivocally 
proves its poisonous qualities, and raise indisputable objee^ 
tions to its frequent empk>yment. 

That so powerful an article, taken or administered by 
all descriptions of persons, without care or discrimination 
as to the dose or disease, must be attended with the most 
lamentable consequences, no' one, with truth/ can deny ; 
for this medicine is not only a poison in excessive Joses, 
but even in ordinary doses of two and three grains, it is 
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an active Miiaalaiit to iHe 61^111 of digbMioiii afid lb the 
whole ceostitution. 

There is not another article in fhd materia m^ica; in 
common use, which so immediately and pernnanently, and 
to 90 great a degree, debilitates the stomach and bowels, as 
calomel; yet this is the medicine which is sent for and 
prescribed on every occasion, the most trifling as well as 
the most ui^nt! Its action on the nervous system is 
demonstrative of its being an article in its nature inimi' 
cal to the human constitution, since what noedicine, besides 
its fVequent use, will excite feelings so horrible and inde' 
Bcribablo as calomel, and other preparations of mercury. 
An excessively peevish, irritable, and despondent stale of 
mind, is a well known consequence of a single dose of this 
substance. Dr. Falkoner, of Bath, in a paper, where he 
forcibly animadverts on its abuse, observes. Among €thar 
HI effects^ it tends to produce tremor, palpitation, inclioa' 
tion to nightsweating, paralysis, and not unfrequently 
incurable mania. I have myself seeii, repeatedly* from 
this cause, a kind of approximation to these maladies that 
embittered life to such a degree, with a shocking deptea* 
aion of spirits and other nervous agitation with which it 
was accompanied, as to make it more than commonly 
probable that many of the suicides which disgrace our 
country, were occasioned by the intolerable feelings that 
result from such a state of the nervous system.* 

,. c " 

*TraaracUon«ofthfi Itledical Society of London, vol* 1, page 110. 



To set the poisaaous qualities of mercury in a still 
clearer light, I would here insert an extract from Dr. 
Hamilton's work on the abuse of mercury, and also Q[om 
Dr. Alley's observation on hydrargyria^ an eruptive dis- 
ease which is sometimes produced by tbrs mineral j 

"In a lady, whom the author attended some year&ago, 
along with hi& intelligent friend, Dr. Fargharson, wLa had 
had such small doses of blue pill, combined with opium,, 
for three nights successively, that the whole quantity 
amounted to no more than five grains of the mass. Sali- 
vation began on the fifth day; and notwithstanding every 
attention, the tongue and gums became swelled to nn 
enormous degree ; bleeding, ulcers of the mouth, and fauces 
took place, and such an excessive irritability and debility 
followed, that for nearly a whole month her life was in 
the utmost jeopardy." 

Dr. Alloy observes, page 40, that he has seen the mer- 
curial eruption appear over the entire body of a boy 
about seven years old, for whom but three grains of 
calomel had been prescribed, ineffectually, as a purgative. 

Some may think that these instances prove only idiosyn- 
crasy in the individuals affected, rendering them in an 
extraordinary degree obnoxious to the pernicious effects 
of this single substance; that the couclusioos here drawn 
touching the deleterious properties of mercury, are incon- 
clusive. But this cannot be consistently affirmed, because 
the above instances of the poisonous operation of mercury 
are not of rare occurrence; on the contrary, they are- 
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commoa, and are only two out of a Tast number (not all 
equally bad) that hare been, and are still daily witneeaed, 
many of which are on rocord. 

Dr. EUimilton, jun., obeervee,— In several cases, the 
author has decidedly ascertained, that alterations of the 
villous coat of the intestines of infants and young chil* 
dren have been induced by the frequent use of treses of 
calomel.* Does not this fact call upon the mother to 
abandon its use altogether ; and does it not demand nx>re 
care or attention on our part in prescribing this oxide 
than has been of late observed ? 

Mercury nfiects the human constitution in a peculiar 
manner, taking, so to speak, an iron grasp of all its systems, 
and penetrating even to the bones, by which they not only 
change the healthy action of its vessels, and general 
structure, but greatly impair and destroy its energies, so 
that their abuse is very rarely overcome. When the tone 
of the stomach, intestines, or nervous system generally, has 
been once injured by this mineral, according to my ex- 
perience, and I have paid considerable attention to the 
subject, it could afterwards seldom be restored. I have 
seen many persons, to whom it has been largely given 
for the removal of different complaints, who, before they 
took it, knew what indigestion and nervous depression 
meant only by the description of others; but since they 
have become experimentally acquainted with bo^, for 

*Bowel complainti of oliifdreii in the city of Loatoville are rwy fraqnent, 
priQcipmlly caoaed by the abittiB of purgatires and calomel. 
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they DOW ooiMteqtly compisin of weaknesai and irrxtabiHty 
of the digestive organs, of frequent lowness of spirits 
and impaiied strength, of aJi which it appears to me they 
will ever be semsible* Instances of this description abound. 
Many, of tfaei victims to the practice are aware of this origia 
of their » permanent indispo^tion, and many more, who 
are at present unconscious of it, might here iind, upon 
investigation, a sufficient cause for their sleepless nights 
and miserable days. 

The celebrated Prof. Marshall Hall,* makes the follow- 
ing nemanks on mercury , which I desire that every prac- 
titioner will take into consideration: 

The primary effi^cts of mercury consists in the well 
known phenomena of ptyalism and salivation. The 
secondary effect, when injudiciously continued for an im- 
proper time, or in undue quantity, is that designated by 
Mr. Pearson, to whom we owe its detection. The erethis' 
mus mercurialis'^ mercurial excitement. To this affection 
the late Dr. ]^ateman,.the friend of Mr. Pearson, fell a vic- 
tim, and that from the want of a prompt diagnosis* The 
first symptoms of this terrible affection occurred on the 
ninth day of the mercurial inunction; this was, neveithe- 
less, continued to the thirteenth. Dr. Bateman observes, 
in the detail of his own case, given in the ninth vdume of 
the medico — Chirurgical Transactions z It is evident that 
the features of the malady are not sufficiently known, even 

♦See hte work, Prfnciplee of the Theory end Practice of Medlcliie; re* 
pabliehed BmIoq, 1839. 
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to the most ealightenod inemben of the profession ; for 
the failure on the part of the medical advisers, in the in- 
stance about to be related, to recognise its first symptoms, 
and the consequent repetition of the dose Of the poison, 
after its first commencement, had nearly proved fatal. 

The detail itself is full of interest : and not the least 
affecting part of the story is, that eventually the disease 
did carry off this able physician, 

Mr. Pearson observes: — In the course of two or three 
years after my appointment to the care of the Lock Hospi- 
tal, I observed that, in almost every year, one and some- 
times two instances of sudden death occurred among the 
patients, admitted to that institution : that these accidents 
could not be traced to any evident cause : and that the 
subjects were commonly men who had nearly, and some- 
times entirely, completed their mercurial course. I con- 
sulted Mr. Bromfield and Mr. Williams upon this interest- 
ing subject, but they acknowledged themselves unable to 
communicate any satisfactory information : they had care- 
fully examined the bodies of many who had died thus unex- 
pectedly, without being able to discover any morbid 
appearances ; and they confessed that they were equally 
ignorant of the cause, the mode of prevention, or the 
method of treating that state of the system which im- 
mediately preceded the fatal termination. 

As the object of my inquiry was of considerable im- 
portance, I gave a constant and minute attention of the 
operation of mercury on the constitution in general, as 
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well as to its efiects on the disease for which it was ad- 
ministered ; and after some time had elapsed, I ascertained 
that these sinister events are to be ascribed to mercury 
acting as a poison on the system, quite unconnected with 
its agency as a remedy ; and that its deleterious quanti- 
ties were neither in proportion to the inflammation of 
the mouth, nor to the actual quantity «f the mineral ab- 
sorbed into the body. 

The erethismus mercurialis may come at any period of 
the use of mercurial remedies. In Dr. Bateman, the first 
symptoms occurred on the ninth day of mercurial inunction 
with languor, fever; and, on the next morning, with vicH, 
lent and irregular beating of the heart. 

Mr. Pearson observes, — The gradual approach of this 
diseased state is commonly indicated by paleness of the 
countenance, a state of general inquietude, and frequent^ 
sighing; the respiration becomes more frequent, some- 
times accompanied with a sense of constriction across the 
thorax, the pulse is small, frequent, and often intermit- 
ting, and there is a sense of fluttering about the praecor- 
dia. And further, the erethismus is characterized by 
great depression of strength, a sense of anxiety about the 
praecordiu, irregular action of the heart, frequent sighing;; 
trembling, partial or universal; small, quick, and somo- 
times intermitting pulse ; occasional vomiting; a pale con- 
tracted countenanpe ; a sense of coldness. When these, or 
a greater part of these symptoms are present, a sudden 

£jxd violsnt exertion of the animal power will sometimes 

E 
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prove fatal ; for instance, walking hastily across the ward, 
rising up suddenly in the bed to take food and drink, or 
slightly struggling with their fellow-patients, are among 
the circumstances which have commonly preceded the 
sudden death of those afflicted with the mercurial erethis- 
mus. 

In Dr. Bateman's case, it was remarked, that the action 
of the heart and arteries, which was extremely feeble as 
well as irregular while awake, was so much more enfee- 

■ 

bled during sleep as to be, in fact, almost suspended, and 
thus to occasion alarming faintings and sinkings, so that 
H became necessary, notwithstanding the extreme drowsi- 
ness which had succeeded the long continued watchfulness , 
to interrupt the sleep at the expiration of two minutes, 
by which time, or even sooner, the sinking of the pulse 
and countenance indicated the approaching languor. 

The following is a similar case to that of Dr. Bateman's, 
also described by Marshall Hall : 

Mr. Surgeon and a West-Indian called upon me to 

hold some conversation on his own case. He attributed 
his unhappy condition to a malignant fever, with erysipelas, 
during which there had been exhibited a great deal of 
calomel, — as much as thirty grains at one dose,* which 



*I am infomied here, by several persona, that eveu^laUcate females have taken 
as mach asahuBdred grains ofeaUmitll for a dose,anda theusand grains in the 
oooBN of a weekb I may well assert that a ftmrth part of liagerlng malailies 
ia the United States may be ascribed to the abuse of mercury. A modem 
author has pointed out a number Of diseases which originate from the Abuse 
ef mercury. In the hope that the western and southern physicians of thjs 
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cured him; but he thought it left him subject to a gastric 
affection, with a chronic inflammation. 

However that may be, this is his present condition. On 
falling asleep, just at the moment when volition and sensi- 
bility cease, the involuntary motion;^ also stop, with a 

sonsatioB of death under which he awakes generally con- 
vulsed. 

His medical friends have sat by him and watched him, 
and they have found, when sleep is overpowering him, the 
breathing becomes slower and weaker ; the heart and pulse 
also fall low, and cease to beat as sleep comes on ; and after 
a short time he awakes in tremor. 

There is a great similarity between the erethismus 
mercurialis and the effects of loss of blood, the extreme 
dogrco of clorosis, and disease of the heart itself: in all 
the peculiar effect of sleep, and the proneness to sudden' 
dissolution, are the same. 

eountry may aomewliat relent in their mercurial rage, wc will put it down 
for general information. 

Rheumatismus mereurialis, arthritis msreurialiStauginamoreurialiSt Eryte- 
ma mercurialist etc. 

Efizema mercurialis^ miliaria m^reurialiSt symphoresis fatteiummereurialist 
symphoresis periostei msreurialis^ Adsnophyma xi^uinalB mereurietU^ adeno- 
phyma meieraieum mercurials. Hspatopkyma msrturialSfpsydraeia msrcuri' 
alis. Impstigo mercurialis. Ulcus membranae mucosae mereurialSi ulcus 
memhranae fibrosas mereuriale. 

Neuralgia mercurialis, A sthma mereuriale. Tremor mercurialis. Fsellimus 
raetallicus. Paralysis mercurialis. Amaurosis Hiercttrialis. Apoplexia mer- 
curialis. Hypochondria mercurialis. Cachexia mercurialis. 

I am informed that in Missouri and Mississippi, calomel is taken by table* 
spoons full. O tempora 1 O mores I 

A large work on mercurial diseases we intend to publish in the course of 
this, or next yaar, if time will permit. 
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The erethismus described by Mr. Pearson is not the 
only morbid effect of mercury. This remedy, instead of 
producing a kindly effect on the systenyandon the disease,^ 
sometimes induces a quickened pulse, with feverishDess* 
and general inquietude; a furred tongue;- a harsh and 
intolerable feeling about the stomach and boweia; perhaps 
with sickness; perhaps with diarrhoBa, etcr 

It is to be lamented that in our day» in severe cases 
whether of disordered function or actual disease, which 
resist the usual prescribed remedies, salivation is frequently 
resorted to, from some vague notion of its exerting an 
admirable, though inexplicable effect, wheil previous expedi- 
ents fail; and thus we have often every benevelent feeling 
of the mind called into painful exercise upon viewing pa' 
tients already exhausted by protracted illneas, and whose 
only chance of recovery depended upon great care, and a 
soothing diet, groaning under the accumulated miseries of 
an active course of mercury, and by this for ever deorived 
of perfect restoration. A barbarous practice, the incon- 
sistency, folly, andinjury of which no wordscan sufficiently 
describe. I will venture to affirm , that the man who under- 
goes strong salivation in a chronic complaint, is never the 
same person as to strength and bodily feelings after it, as 
he was before. 

Opium — « me hercle mm sedat /" 
The Brownian system, which has still its secret votaries, 
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in OUT modern age knew of no more effective remedy 
than opium : and whoever submitted to it had to use quanti- 
ties sufficient to satisfy the utmost cravings of a Turk. 
During ten years, these licensed poisonings were the order 
of the day in England, Italy, and Germany. 

Fifty years ago, an experienced physician, after much 
hesitation and deliberation, prescribed or administered one 
grain of that drug, and now it is the non plus ultra — tne 
conditio sine qua non* Perhaps in three parts of human > 
maladies, a great deal of injury is done with this remedy 
in pulmonary diseases. " A violent cough may be readily 
appeased by an anodyne! — so that a person who has been 
afflicted and tormented for many days and nights in suc- 
cession, may, by a single dose, be relieved, and obtain 
many hours of quiet and refreshing sleep. This is all 
very good, and greatly to be desired. But another effect' 
of narcotics is to suspend secretion from the lungs, by which 
the cough is relieved, and thereby to increase the conges- 
tion that already exists. The cough may be allayed by the 
continued use of some article of this sort, and the invalid 
may thus be lulled into a belief that his disease is about to 
be cured — that he is on the high road to eertain recovery. 
Comforting himself with these fond, yet delusive hopes, he, 
is, at length, and perhaps in a very short ttme^ convinced 
that his strength is gradually failing; that his other symp- 
toms are not mitigated ; that he is, in fact, in no better 
but in a worse condition. Superadded to his troubles, 

there may be constipation of the bowels, dimtnxrtion rf 

b2 
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the appetite, headache, and all the peculiar results that 
are cooBequent upon the use of narcotic drugs. 

All nostrums under the name of drops^ syrups, cardialsy 
etc., recommended for the cure of ^^caughsy^^ "calds,^^ 
^^ asthmas,^* etc., and other aflfections of the lungs, hearty 
contain opium. 

The same, remedy, for its calming character, is greatly 
ahused in diseases of children, especially at the time of den- 
tition, which may produce (what many overlook) diseases 
of the hrain, mental derangement, atrophy, slow consump- 
tion, etc. 

. «It appears, says Dr. Christison, that very young children 
are often peculiarly sensible to the poisonous action of 

t 

opium, so that it is scarcely possible to use the most in^ 
significant doses with safety. Sundelin states, in general 
terms, that extremely small doses are very dangerous to 
infants, on account of the rapidity of absorption. This 
opinion, which 1 have heard stated by various practition- 
ers, is amply supported by the following cases : An in fant 
three days old, got by mistake, about the fourth part of 
a mixture containing ten drops of laudanum. . No medical 
man was called for eleven hours. At that time there was 
great somnolency and feebleness, but the child could be 
roused. Breathing being very slow, artificial respiration 
was resorted to, but without advantage. The child died in 
twenty-four hours, the character of the symptoms remain- 
ing unchanged till the last. 

«A Tntitim ofi PoSmiis, by Eobert ChdiOMA* M. JK 
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At the inspection of the body, which I witnessed, no 
morbid appearances were found. Similar to this was a 
case, communicated to me by Dr. Simson, of this city, 
where the administration of three drops of laudanum in a 
chalk mixture for diarrhoea to a stout child, fourteen 
months old, was followed by coma, convulsions, and death, 
in about six hours. Dr. Simson satisfied himself as far 
as that was possible, that the apothecary who made up the 
mixture did not commit any mistake. My colleague, 
Dr, Alison^ tells me he has met with a case where an in- 
fant, a f§w weeks old, died with all the symptoms of poison- 
ing with opium, after receiving four drops of laudanum; 
and that he has repeatedly seen unpleasantly deep sleep 
induced by only two drops. These remarks being kept in 
view, it will, I suspect, be difficult to go along with an 
opinion against poisoning expressed by a German medi- 
co-legal physician, in the following circumstances: A 
child's maid, pursuant to a common but dangerous custom 
among nurses, (in common not only among nurses, but also 
among mothers,) gave a healthy infant, four weeks old, 
an anodyne draught to quiet its screams. The infant 
soon feH fast asleep, but died comatose in twelve hours. 
There was not any appearance of note in the dead body, 
and the child was therefore universally thought to have 
been killed by the draught. But the inspecting physician 
declared thid to be impossible, as the draught contained 
only (only) an eighth of a grain of opium, and a9 much 
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hyoscyamus.* But the facts slated above throw doubt on 
its accuracy, and rather show that the dose was sufficient 
in the circumstances to occasion death. 

It has fallen to my lot to witness, in Europe, some 
alarming symptoms produced by other narcotics. Prussic 
acidf in pulmonary diseases; nuz vomica in paralysis^ 
hemiplagia, etc. Wo doubt that the American physician 
ever carried the use of these remedies to a great extent. 

Prof. F. Liebert says — The American is an indepen- 
dent being; his government is founded upon an appeal to 
reason of every individual; and there is nothing ifi human 
life — no principle of action — no disposition or custom 
which forms an isolated part of his being, but must neces- 
sarily send its ramifications in every direction through his 

* 

whole character, so also this spirit of independence, al- 
though productive of much good in many respects, induces 
the American to act for himself in circumstances where 
he cannot have sufficient knowledge or experience to 
guide him. And this is, perhaps, in few cases, more ap- 
parent than in those in which medical knowledge is re- 
quired to act with safety. Every American is, a quack; 
and remedies, which on the European continent are con- 
sidered by the people with a kind of awe, areadcnini'stered 
in American families with a holdness which surprises 
every foreigner. A mother will give to her child calomel 



«Piri Repertorinm fiw die gerichtUche Arsney-wisflenacbaft IIT^, 145. 
fTh* Stranger in America, or Letten to a Gentleman in Germany, page 
394. Prof. Lieber is the well known author Qf the Encyclopedia Americana. 
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Of laudanum as if they were the most innocent remedies* 
that could be employed. If an American is sick, he first 
quacks for a long time himself, or which, in most cases, is 
not much better, allows an apothecary to quack him. 
Generally, therefore, serious -and already neglected cases 
come under the eye of the physician ; and to this cause, per- 
haps, is partly owing the bold character of American 
medical practice in general. In no other country, I 
believe, are the great mass of the people so ready to use 
quack medicines, as in England and the United States. In 
France there seems to me to be less of this abuse, but 
nowhere so little as in Germany. 

Calomel and laudanum, the two trunnions of the gun 
from which American country medicine shoots its grape- 
shot, (often supported and seconded by the lancet,) are 
also used unspairingly in families, without special advice 
of the physician. I have been startled at finding with 

«vis«ii Mfiieriiy tne latter, especially, is administered by 
parents to children, both. in the cities, and in still greater 
degree in the country. To such an extent is this abuse 
carried, that laudanum is called simply drops^ If a child 
is a little restless, and disturbs those around it, laudanum 
is immediately given. I know a farmer's family in which 
every child receives regularly some "drops" before going 
to bed. That there are many children killed by lauda-^ 
num, paragaric, and other preparations, I have not the 
slightest doubt. I need not to say how injurious this prac- 
tice must eventually be to the whole nervous system, 
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which it reducos to a state of morbid irritability. While, 
on the other hand, this unwarrantable use of opium creates, 
at a latter period, that immense craving for strong liquor, 
which with many ends in habitual drunkenness, but with 
an incalculably greater number in habitual drinking not 
manifodtod by any excesses, but manifesting its melan- 
choly consequences by fatal diseases, whose true cause 
remains perhaps unknown to the sufferer himself. Tem- 
perance societies ought to turn their attention to this ca- 
lamitous mal-practice and systematic preparation of chil- 
dren for a future abuse of strong liquors. 

The following interesting remarks, by Dr. ^imondi, on 
Iho subject of Pharmaco-mama^ 1 have extracted from the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, London, re-printed in New 
York, April, 1840. I hope the American people will 
profit by it : 

''That which is commonly called a most innocent medi< 
cino may be the source of the utmost harm, if it be taken 
at an improper moment, or under unfavorable circum- 
stances. Thus magnesia has been productive of fatal 
consequences, from the ignorance with which it has been 
administered, or the perseverance in taking it, when it 
has failed in its expected influence. Masses unchanged 
have been found after death closely collected together, or 
patches of the powder adhering with the utmost pertinaci- 
ty to the intestines, because there had been none of the 
acid with which it should combine to be properly efficacious, 
gome very curious instances of this kind are upon record, 
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and some of the cases have been from the apparently sus- 
picious circumstances, made^subjects of legal investigation , 
for even death from arsenic has been supposed to have 
taken place, when examination has shown that magnesia 
has been its cause. Manna, so useful a laxative for chil- 
dren, is not to be used incautiously, notwithstanding its 
usual harmlessness. When much vegetable food has been 
taken, more especially in young children, if this remedy 
be given, dyspepsia of a most aggravated character occur; 
the quantity of flatulence produced has been fearful, and 
the consequences have been alarming. Castor oil, one of 
the favourite popular remedies, if given under improper 
circumstances, will not only occasion excruciating tor- 
mina, but will be the cause of the expulsion of the mucous 
which lubricates and defends the passages from injury, 
and what has been supposed to be exfoliations have taken 
place, leaving behind a surface so irritable that months 
have elapsed before a normal slate has prevailed. The 
neutral salts, those of Epsom, etc., are not to be trifled 
with ; and many individuals who have recourse to them 
without proper advice, have to regret that folly. Diar- 
hcea, dysentery, and sometimes dropsy, supervene upon 
their injudicious use. Gamboge, which has lately crept 
into fashion as a purgative, is of all others the most uncer- 
tain, and oftentimes the most pernicious ; its influence is 
principally exerted upon the muscular fibre, and hence 
peristaltic action is increased; and as there are many 
who from want of proper attention have costiveness 
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dependent upon a sluggUshness of action, they find benefit 
from pills in which this forms a principal ingredient. Its 
power, when it is properly exerted, is very striking, and 
it becomes, in the hands of the well informed man, a very 
valuable adjunct; (?) but it is a most energetic engine of 
mischief. It has been known to produce intosusceptlo, 
having, from the vigour of its action, caused an inverted 
motion, such are its stimulating power upon the muscles; 
and in some of those instances which have come before the 
public of death produced by violent action of pills upon the 
intestininal canal, this drug has decidedly been the means 
employed. The good sense of the public has taught it to 
give up the constant employment of aloes, (?) once the 
basis of every pill that was to act on the bowels; and 
gamboge, which is infinitely more mischievous, has un- 
fortunately been substituted; but, of the two evils, hsemorr- 
hoides produced by aloes are infinitely preferable to the 
diseases and to the results consequent upon the other pur- 
gative. Even Senna, the valuable ingredient of the black 
draught, and which certainly comes nearer to a harmless 
domestic remedy than any other, (?) is not so alone; it 
will disorder the smaller intestines for n great length of 
ime ; it is not only a momentary cause of griping and of 
inconvenience, but it leaves behind a very great tendency 
to those uncomfortable sensations, and more particularly 
if the liver have not been previously called into soii.e 
slightly increased action, by which the bile is poured 
forth, and thus the general action of the intestinal canal 



be duly and propei^ly augmented. Thea^ eifcunrntaioes 

demand the very greatest attention and caution. Indeed^ 

fk catalog;ae of sorrow^, ocpadioned by the iodiscriKpinate 

and foolish use -of purgatives^ mighjt be- drawn up,; bu| 

such is the headstrong tendency sohie l)aye. to doctor 

themselves, that it would be rather .a cori)9us than a useful 

task to undertake it- - 

It has been very sagaciously observed, that the public 

-are naturally very fond /Of the doctrine of hurnoral pa- 

thologistSj and that they are most willing to belteve that 

by. purging, 'there is carried off a great deal of: poisonous 

matter, which would- enter into the systein, ajp J gradiially 

overpower it. .When a medical man Is eajled in, A' ho 

is an advocate for tho purging system, patients generally 

soon fall into bis way of thinking: they have a sort of 

gratihcation in discha.rging a large quantity of nasly- 

looking greenish, or b'lack stuff; and if the execrotion be 

attended with any marked fo&tid o(Jour, they (eel a sort 

of self-complacency ; th^y fancy they have discharged a 

mass of corruption, and they are very far from being 

indispQ9ed to^he advice of the learned doctor, who recom-) 

mpnds^hem another dose of blue pill, and a draught: they 

say they are quite ready for it, and are quite pleased 

at the idea of another disgorgement, and cannot resist 

the gratification 'Otf making another attack, who they 

fancy must very speedily collect his forces. They vo- 

raciously swallow the doctor's -stuff, and as they say, find 

thecnselves lighter, and their appetite improves. Thojr 

S • 
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ftT^ very muetii pleated vitfar wbat haa been done for them ; 
they fancy they have dieeovered the means of ^uttainiiig 
lasting heakh : thdy therefore give way io the pleasures of 
the table, quite satisfied with the idea 'that they know 
how- to get rid of any accumulation that mayx)ccur, and 
think they are perfectly cdpable of taking care of- them- 
selves; then, probably once or twice in the course of the^ 
weeki thoy swallow some drastic purgative, either quite 
ignorant of what they are employing, or from having 
found, under the hands of the doctor, such relief from 
cafomel or blue pill, they take^a fixed dose of one or other 
of these. Sometimes after dinner a friend recomrnends his 
^wn pill, from a prescriptiop he had from Abernethy'or 
Baillie, or the- fashionable dyspectic doctor- of' the day, 
which he declares he has used twice a week for the. last 
five years, and never known an ache or pain since : thfe 
greedy auditor swallows the tale, and afterwards the 
physic, whos(y composition may be completely opposed to 
his state; ho goes on with it week after week, disorder- 
ing his bowels,' expelling the natural mucous, and urging 
"on the canal to increased action, till at last his stomach, 
and the whole digestive apparatus, become really im- 
paired^ He then goes from physician to physician all 
over London Leach giyes him a prescription for a tonic, a 
stimulant, or a bitter : at leftgth a permanent irritation is 
kept up, the whole system sympathise«f with the state of 
the alimentary canal, the mind is feverish and irritable, 
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tbe viscera become deranged » and at last the pocyr safiexer 
falls a victim to tho-,9^^1»iso of medicine.. 

The unnatural colour. ^d the foBtid odour of the stools 
are quite as often produced by the medicine that has been 
exhibited as^by any other cause ; for often does calomel 
i give rise to the very odour which some persons think 

L is a p^oof that medicine is to be continued : Ihe slimy 

stools of children, which are .often the cause of purging 
being carried on to a very great extent, are, in many 
instances, the consequences of .what has "been given. 
Miftute doses of merciiry frequently repeated, have met 
with their warm advocates both in chronic and acute dis- 
eases; and when Abernethy's mode of ltd ministering blue 
pill has been unsuccessful, the plan of diminishing the 
dose, and increasing the frequency, has been inculcated. 
From half a grain to the eighths of a grain has been 
proposed, and has bfeen considered beneficial, given at 
intervals of from six to eight ^ hours. I have seen great 
irritation oCthe systejon keptup by thia treatment, in which 
this plan has been followed. Jq iifieetiona in which a 
vitiated state of the -bile wa& 4)redominant, a degree of 
nervous excitement has been often produced upon the third 
or fourth day, whioh has called foradiscojitinuandeof the 
remedy. Notwithstanding a rigid attention to ..the rules 
which have been laid down in the .management of .small 
doses,"! have had ocoasioa^to observe failures where 
beiidfit was expected, to be derived. I have uniformly 
foiipfl where blu^ HfiU was diytrpsisiiig in one dose, th»t it 
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was equally 80 in aD)>ther; and I have rarely ibund (he 
minute quantity better borne, than the Inrger if repeated.*' 
Plures remediorum usus necat, quant vU et impetus 
mofin {3toa.) 

Bleeding* 

We will not take it upon ua to deeide tl^e quQstijpi^ 
whether or not, where symptoms of inflammation, a r^. 
prevalent, the lancet should be instituted* The many 
acute cases treated strictly aniipUogiaticaU^^ which -but 
too often end fatally, makes it doubtful whethex tbe theory 
of inflammation, and its theiapeutical rules, i\re not, tQ a, 
certain .extent, founded upon incorrect principles. 

Modern physiologists have shown, by experiment, that. 
tHe due performance of the vital function of every organ 
is controlled and regulated through the agency of the 
nervous system, deoiiminated nervous power.*- 

*The nerve» that inffueaee the expression take their rise 
almost entirely from .one c^mo^ qQarjter, the medulla 
<^longata, or the lower portion t)f tlie brain, from which 
the spinal marrow immediately issues | andsas aU their 
chief ramifications assimilate in the act'of respinttion, we 
can readily see why the lungs, the hear^^ and the chest, 
ia ^neral, should so strikingly participate in all the 
change^ of expression, and work up,; alternately, sighs, cry* 
ing, laughter, convulsions, suffocation, etc. — (Mason Good* ) 

This subject has been, of late, perspicuously and 
admirs^bly puirsued, by JIfn BdU in a seiries of cotnmttm-. 
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We lare therefore justified to draw the inference, that- 
most maladies, acute as well as chronic, must be imputed 
to ab aberration of vitality in the nervous system, for 
which purpose we consider the usual means applied. not 
only improper, but hiving altogether an injurious ^endenciy^ 

cations to the Pkilosophical Transactions, and especially 
in the volume for 1822, p. 284, who closes his remarks 
as follows: — To. those I address it is unnecessary to go 
further than to indicate that the nerves treated of in 
these papers are the instruments of expression from the 
smile upon the infant's cheek to the list agony of life. It 
is when the strong man is. subdued, by this mysterious 
influence of soul and body, and when, the passion may be 
truly said to tear the breast, that we have the most 
afflicting picture of human frailty, and the most unequivo- 
cal proof that it is in the order of functions which we. have 
been considering, that is then affected. In the first strug- 
gles of the infant to draw breath, in the man recovering 
from a state of suffocation, and in the agony of passion,* 
when the breast labours from the influence of the heart, 
the same system of parts is affected, — the same nerves, 
the same muscles : and the symptoms or characters have 
a strict resemblance. These are not the organs of breath- 
ing merely, but of nature, and articulate langus^ge also, 
and adapted to the expression of sentiment in Ihe workingis 
of the countenance and of the breast ; that is, by signs as 
well 1^8 by words. 
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boeauM we can easily perceive that diseades are, in most 
caaaiS bi^t indirectly attacked, leaving its fecus untouched* 

Cagdand says, thi^ morbid state of the vascular system,, 
and of the fluid ctrculatjnf through it, must be imputed, 
in a large proportion of casQs, to changes produced .pri- 
marily on the organic nervous system^ which is, ana- 
tomically, most intimately connected, not only with the 
circulating system,. but also with the organs essentially 
vital. This connection siibsistiag by ramifications pro- . 
ceeding to them both directly and obviously, either fron> 
the great central ganglion, or fron^ appropriate subordinate 
ganglia, as well as indirectly, and less appropriately through ^ 
the medium of the blood vessels, on. which the organic 
nervous system is every where profusely distributed, the 
one accompanying the other throughout the frame. Thus 
intinmtely interwoven, they experience reciprocatiye 
changeau and . generate a common influence. The vital 
organs, as well as their subordinate parts, in the more 
perfect animals, bejng applied by both these systems, — 
the most rudimentai type and essential requisites of or- 
ganization, — and actuated by their common influence, 
axe thereby enabled to perform their destined functions, 
the superf^ddod or peculiar organization of «ach organ 
being the instrument which, thus actuated, performs spe-. 
cific affairs in the economy. 

It, results from this-: — 1st, that we are not justified in 
considering changes in the states of vascular action, or in 
the relation subsisting between the vessels and the quantity 



' or qudity of the flui<Js circulatiag in tbem, apart from the 

I condition of the organic nervous system, which is thus 

» - intimately connected by structure and function, both with 

I them and all vital organs. 2d , that changes.iti the vascular. 

I system are very often induced by impressions, made pri* 

I marily upon the organic nervous system* And 3d, that,« 

I upon tracing the procession ' of morbid phenomena, the 

I iiivt in^ression made by the exciting ca^se, and etirliest 

I change from the healthy state, will be i^aund in the func- 

I th>ns of this system of nerves ^, in perhaps the larger pro- 

I portion of cases, etc., and th^ secreting and assimilating 

; functions being very soon, afterwards-disordered^ 

Within a few years past, says Dr* Pancoit^^ 4he in-* . 
fallible existence of either actite or chronic inflammation 
in nearly all derangements of thesystern, has become more 
problematic, and the attention of ph3^iciana has been 
much turned towards the part which the nerves pky in 
'the production of disposes. The respective publioations 
of Messrs. Teule and -Tate^ with which the public has 
. lately been favoured, have produced much good (?) by ex- 
emplifying, in the strongest m^nqer, the visceral disorders 
which may be maintained by focal irritation, or inflamma- 
tidn in the different masses of the nervous system^. and« 
especially in the spinal marrow. 

Having now beibre us the results of multiplied. expej*!- 

ments on the nervous system, which, as none can doubt, 

■ ■ 

« A treatite on the structure, ftinctioM, and diieans of the human gympa- 
thetic nerre, by Lobfltein, translated from the I^atin» with notes, by Joseph 
Pancost, M. J^ 
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must be regafded as- the main spriog of kMUk nnd d^s- 

It ia surpriaing that even the most enlightened of the 
profession stilt' persist to hold forth error as truth, trotting 
along like merchants of Bristol*— ^a dangerous road, wh^i 
a hetter way is opened before them* 

. Most of our eminent men conlbssthat medicine, as it is, 
is but^a' mass of crude amorphous materials. *^ Medicine^*^ 
says JD7*< Cowan, the author -of Dr. Louis' numerical sys- 
tem, (!) ^ for many evident reasons, has been, and continues 
to bOf the victim of varied and contradictory hypotbesesb 

Abercrombie sa^'s : A considerable number of medical, 
doctrine will. come out, on examination, in rather an un- 
satisfactory manner, and yet even those very men (so 
strong is habit) slide on slippery ways which they wbh. 
others to avoid, and -commit the same error they pointed 
out. ^ 

It is not so very far out of Che way, when a modem 
writer sayF, '< that man is hit a bvatdle ofhfihUa.^^ 

Breeding, impartiality con^rains me to say, cannot 
always be dispensed with, especially- in inflamnoations of 
the lungs and heart; but in most cases we fear that nervoi» 
irritation is mistaken for inflammation, in which bleeding 
and purging very often destroys life. 

• • Formerly the merehante of Bristol had no place for meeting bat the 

street, open to every vmriety of weather. An exchange was erected fbr them, 

wUh convenient piazzas, bat so rivetted were they to their accustomed place» 

that, in order to dislodge tli«m> tfte magistfstea wev«^«ed to break up Uu 

■pavement, and to render the place a heap of if Qgh etoBeQ^^v 
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The tnorbid dSects of large depletions bos been well 
illustrated by the experimoBts of 2>r. S^eds, 2}r. M. HaUf 
and Mr. Piorry. CJopeland says — There are two impOT«^ 
tant considerations whieh should not be overlooked in: 
practice, viz: that m many diseases apparently attended 
with excttementy we shall meet with cases in which the 
acttidl quantity of blood in the body is much less than, 
usual; and in various otiiers, blood letting will often not 
be borne, although seemingly indicated, and although- the 
quantity of: blood in the frame be not lessened., In illus* 
tr^tion of the fermer- of^Hhese, I may .state, that . many 
years bgo, I had an opportunity of remarking minutely 
the appearances pn^ dissection of a ^pan of middle age, 
wdrSOQiewhat^ f^U ii^hq hiad complained of an^cute and 
painful disease^ obviously functional, for which he had' 
been blooded only twice on successive days, and on neither 
occasion to above thirty ounces f and yet the symptoms 
of excessive loss of blood appeared, from which he died 
in twenty-four hours after the second depletion*?* The 
most careful examination could detect no organic change^ 
excepting the remarkably bloodless and pale state of the , 
viseera. Even the brain was less vascular than, usual. 
That in various diseases^ unattended by diminution of 
the cirdulating flaid^ depletion will produ&e 'marked 
symptoms of d^>iession and sinking, owing to the state of 

<1' recollect the.caMof « lady of about forty-five years of age, oh tfie con- 
tinent of Enrppe, who wag bled for sliortneaBOf breathiof, when scarcely 
ten ounces of blood hid been taken, she fainted and' expired. Such casoi are 
9t rare oceorrence, still they may happen : lAsy ih^uU tmeh %$ to kt MitltWti 
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the vital powers being inaufficio^t to aGC0nimoda,te the , 
vesaelSf by their tonic X)r vital coatraction to the reduced 
bulk of the blood, is well known — e. g. Adywimw^ jetxf^^ 
eri/sipelasj and puerperal fevers, in which , as woii as in 
puerperal mania* and various other acute di§ieases, large 
vascular depletion is often rQOst injurious.^ 

The morbid effects of large depletions willjiepcssarily 
vary with the mature of the disease in w'hich they are em- 
ployed. When carried too far, in cases, of excitement, 
whore the nervous or vital power is not depresspd, and 
tlio blood itself rich- or healthy,. reaction generp-lly follows ' 
e&eh largo depletion, and thus often exacerbates or iMrings. ^ 
back the. disease fpr w.hich it. was employed, and which , 
had been relieved by the primary effects of tbe-evacu^iion. 
This is more remarkably the. case in acuta*inliammatjofl8 , 
of the internal viscera, j)articularly of the ^brain, or its . 
membranes,* Thus, ev^ry. observing -practitioner must 
often have noticed, that a large depletipn, when carried to 
deliquium, will have entirely removed the symptoms pf 
acute inflammation when^ the patient has recovered con- 
gciousness; and that he expresses the utmost relief. But 
it generally- happens, that the inordinate depression — the 
very ftril syncope that is thought essential to th.a securing 
of advantage from the .depletion, — is followed, by an 
equally excessive degree of vascular reaction with which- 

I - - ■ ■ ■ ■■■-■ ■ ..■■ I I ■ ■ ^ .^ 

*No organ beara blood letting better than tbe Ittngt, with othersi as that of 
the br'aint itomach^ intestines. I have ofL^n noticed the patient faU.im.AS^te 
of sinking or collapse, when but a small quantity of blood Wfts tal^ii.— JE'*^* 



ail the ^jmpt&tm of infiamiiidtion retdrQ;and tke general 
reaction iaascribed entirely, but erroneottsly^ to the letitrn 
of the inflammation, inalead of the latter being imputed 
to the former, which has re-iirndled or exasperated it, when 
beginning to subside. The consequence is, that another 
depletion is again prescribed for its removal ; and the pa- 
tient, recollecting the retief it temporarily afforded him, 
readily consents^ Blood is takeritp full syncope— again 
relief* is felt-— again reaction :re|urtfs, — and again the 
locaksymptoms a>e re- produced : and thus, large depletion, 
full ^ncope, reaction, and the supervention on the origi- 
nal malady of some or alt of the phenomena^ described 
above as the consequence of excessive kwa of- blood, are 
brought before the practitioner, and he is astonished at the 
obstinacy, course, and termination of the -disease^ which, 
under su<;h circumstances, generally ends in dropsical 
eiilisien 1 1 the cavity in which the affected organ is 
lodged, or' in '' convulsions, >^r in deliriums running into 
coma, or *n death eithey from exhaus'tion or from one of 
the-forefroiiig states; or moid frequently, in partial subsi- 
dence of t;^*^ original malady, and protracted convalescence. 
Such ar<- the consequences which but too often result — 
whi(ih I hwe Been ofi numerous cases to result, when 
irlood lettiu!^ has been looked to as the only or chief means 
of cure— tfift "«A«e/ anchor^* of treatment, as it too fre- 
quently has been called and considered during the-4ast 
twenty years. * . ~ 
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The next remarks devoted to bleedtsg, we ehail- do ouif^ 
eelves the pleasure, ottr author the justice, and our leaders 
the profit of quoting some of Prof. Dr. Duoglison's obser- 
vations, of a practical nature. They are sensible aqd 
judicious ! 

The extent to which blood letting should be carried, in 
cases of violent internal inflammation, is often a master 
of great difficulty with the discrimiaKting, but of no diffi- 
culty whatever with the reckless and uninformed. In thi$ 
state of blissful ignoranqe, the latter continueis to bleed,' 
afnd consoles himself, 'when the fatal result has been has* 
tened — perhaps mainly induced -^ by hi» agency, thattko 
sufTexer has fallen a victim to an incurable malady. Masy 
have laid* down a rule, before referred to, that when .we 
have pushed the blood; letting to such an extent, and so 
of^en, that we are in doubt whether the operation slwuld 
be repeated, the decision should be in the affirnmtivis. 
But with the disposition which prevails so generally — and 
which prevailed a few years -ago to a much greater extent 
than it does even at present, to bbed without due. cob* 
sideration, such, a doubt will rarely be felt, without good 
ground at the same time existing for staying the hand. 
The argument commonly urged for the further abstractioa 
of blood is,:thatthe inflammatton manifestly persists, and 
that if must inevitably destrc^, if not arrested; that bledd 
- letting is more likely to eubdtie it than any other thera- 
peutical agent ; and that if it should not, the physician 
will have the consolation of knowing, that he has done 
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«very thing in his power to avert the melancholy terminu- 
lion. Were the a,bstracttoa of blood, in all cases, and to 
uny extent, devoid of danger, this method of viewing :1: "- 
subject might be logical; but mischiefs result from bleeding 
in these and similar cases, which are fairly referable ^> 
the operation, and are equally serious in their results 
with the disease for which it may have been employed. 

The satisfaction often felt at the exhibition of energy 
on the part of the practitioner, is well exemplified by an 
anecdote which an illustrious native of this country — aovv 
no more — who had filled the highest office in the gift of v. 
free people, was in the habit of recounting. 

Travelling from Virginia toward the north, he reste<i 
for the night at a tavern on the road ; soon after his ar- 
rival at which, the hostess came in from a neighboring 
house with the females of her family, — all exhibiting 
marks of deep distress. He was informed that they had 
been witnessing the parting scone of a young friend, who 
had died of some acute affection. "But thank Grod!" 
observed the contented matron, "every thing was done 
for him that was possible, for he toas bled seven and twenitf 
times.^^ 

A most unfortunate circumstance of a similar charac- 
ter took place in Germany, a few years ago, which pro- 
duced great oxcitemt nt in the medical world. 

Professor Grossi, of middle age, well known in tha 

literary world in Germany, happened to become diaeaaoit 

with a severe inflammation of the langs. He was bled niiie 

T 



i 
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timei, without any miligatioii of pain, or any alleviatiofi 
in tiie difficulty of breathing. He diedy-— and to the as- 
tonishment of all, the poti mortem examination did not 
show, in the least, traces of irritation : all the orgqns were 
found perfectly sound and healthy. 

The inveterate theoretical bleeder, says Dr. Ticknor, will 
bleed in the most oppoMte states of the system ; he will bleed 
to check the circulation when it is too rapid, and to subdue 
febrile excitement*- when the circulation is depressed, he 
will bleed to restore it, and to increase the heat of the body, 
when it is below a healthy standard— -he draws blood to I 
subdue reaction, and to- excite it — he calls bleeding a 
sedative, and a^in he says it is a stimulant — with such 
a man, bleeding is a sine qua non*- it is almost food and 
drink, and is about equivalent to vomiting and purging— 
it is refrigerant in summer, and calefacient in winter— 
a hobby which he rides, either rough or smooth shod. 

The following case, related by Prof. Magendiej specifies 
particularly the consequences of frequent blood letting, 
and merits to be noticed : 

One of our principal men, well known in the literary 
world, was subject to frequent attacks of inflammation of 
tlie lungs. On an examination, I discovered that severe 
inflammatory engorgement of the lungs still existed, though 
large quantities of blood had been taken. 

It could not possibly be supposed, that the frequent re* 
turn of the malady proceeded from exposing himself too 
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much, to cold. None usedy in this respect, more caution 

than hiinflelf. 

Th9 cause, it appeartfto loe, must be ascribed to bleeding 
only* which brought the system into that sickly habit, 
through debilitating the arterial system, and diminishing 
the vitality of the blood.* 

Leeches* 

Leeches are not so extensively used in the United States 
as on the continent of Edrope, -—especially in France,— 
which may partly be attributed either to the difference of 
medical doctrines, or to the peculiarities of a national 
character^ 

There, most maladies are conquered with Jeechee and 
diet. Here, according to the prevailing principles, the 
treatment, in most cases, commences and ends with calomel 
and j^ilappAf aloeSf rhubarhf scammaneumy tartar emetic, 
ipec.9 etc. Those who are favorable to the theory of tm- 
tation of Brouesaia^ (erroneously called medicine phyeidUh 
^rt4|tfe,) consider leeches indispensible in medical practice: 
it may be so, to a certain extent, to the practitioner of 

•L*ttA 40 BM saTanti 1m pint cslebrei fiit atuq«e,il y a tmlqae temi, de 
pUnlevn piwwmwnlw MieceMWei, qui Airentcombattofii par de large saigneaa; 
je fvm appeje prc« de lui et je cenetatai qoe le poumon etait encore le alege d* tin 
engorgMBenC infleMiiiatoire dee plua intenaes, malg re les abondants emlMiona 
•angvinea aiuioeUea on avait eu reooun. Et qa*on ne diee paa qne le fteid 
dana eette eireeoetance pdnvaii aToIr qoelqn* influenee mr cea nombreueet 
feddivei; lemalade saTait trop oombien tl hii importait d' eloigner le molndre 
cowant d'air, lopliis leger abaiMement on accroiMement de temperature* N'est 
— II pee pluiot natural de enmioeer qne cette tenaeite dee phenomenea nor* 
bMM, le Unit a una alteration de aaag produile par lee laignoei MultipUeoi ? 
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the old school. What other means has he 16 conquer acuter 
maladies wilh. Seize u}x>n the lancet^ leeches, and calomel 
and his main sources are cut off. Thank God, Homoeo- 
pathy has traced a safer road. 

I will not enter into minutisB. Suffice it to say, that 
Hroiissais's leech practice has bled thousands into the 
graver 

How great the authority ef Broussais once was, is well 
known. It is now on the wane:^ 

Ijocal bleeding, I am well aware, is much recommendod 
in inflammatory diseases of children. It is generally 
understood that the great irritability of children inclines 
them to those maladies which make the application o( 
leeches essential. 

I n m not favorably disj)03ed to the theory of irrUaUWr 
and therefore am neither friendly to the lancet nor to the 
leeches. 

It has fallen to my lot, says Professor Dunglison, io 
witness some alarming cases of exhaustion, especiollj 
in children, where leeches have been applied. In two 

♦The following statistic table will confirm the assertion of the diminlslici 
success of the Broussaisian doctrines. In 1823, France still -exported lecclie* 
to the number of more than a million. After this, she exhausted not only b*' 
own supply t bat also that of England, Germany, and Hungary, and hat<^" 
drawn them from Moldavia and Wallachia* 

Import. Eatp»rf' 

im i.i57»«« 

1823 .380,000 * 1,188.856 

1887 33,634,404 • V»^ 

1833 41,654,300 M*^ 

1834 21,885,46* ...8i8^ 

I should like to see a calculation of the piUla used in the United States for ob« 
year oiiJy. 
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caM8, indeed, the result was fatal. In both cases. 




was lost before the cause of the sinking was discovered ; 
and in one of them every attempt to arrest the flow of 
blood failed. These cases are rare, but they constitute 
objections to the uso of leeches, which do not apply to 
cupping (?) {m d&uM that cupping can fill up the place of 
leeching) the flow from the wounds made by the scarifica- 
tor being readily arrested. 

When leeches are applied to soft parts, — for example, 
to the abdomen, it is truly astonishing (I) how much 
blood sometimes is detracted ; praticularly when a poultice 
is applied over the bites, and the patient is kept warm 
in bed. This is more likely to occur in chihlren than in 
aduhs. On this account, leeches should nevor be applied • 
late at night on children. (The advice is a good one; but * 
in cases of uifgency, negteci will kill the little patient, and 
the allopathic physician has no better means at hand than * 
leeehes*) r 

BlMer$, Setaits, Oauieriei; (Hnttmmts. 

The great eixetA of the tegmneiitary membrane, the 
mttiiifold functions which it performs, render it an im- 
portant con^iderittion in relation to health, anid in diMSe. 

Studied und^r the two-fold poim of vie# of ceiifi>rma« 
tion and structMre, the tegumentary membranes of the 
o}iX4i mM&, am bt m m^i p^a^ffH of the \kaf, have 
characters which are commoD almost in their whole extent. 
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The greater number of the oxanthemous i^flammaikmf 

divimons of the togumentary membraDes simultaneously. 
The runnings of the eyes, the nasal, laryngeal and tracheal 
oatharrhal affection of measles corresponds to the exanthe- 
ma of the skin, which characterizes the diseases on the 
general surface, and the matter secreted by the bronchi 
presents a peculiar character in relation with the species 
t)f inflammation which is going on. In scarlatina, the 
mucous of the mouth and^ pharynx, almost always, — and 
that of the stomach and intestines, occasionally, presents 
a dotted redness altogether analogous to that which is ob- 
served upon the surface of the skia. The eruption in this 
disease is fo.Uowed by desquammettioa of the cuficle, and 
the mucoua membranes, furnished with an epithelium, cast 
this pellicle off in a precisely similar manner^ 

The observation of Heberardf have shown that the skin 
may become changed into a mucous, membrane, and ibis, 
in its turn, into External integument, under certain circuni- 
fliances. In fact, when any portion of the outer surface of 
the body is, for a long time, subtracted from the influence 
of the atmosphere, as during the treatment of certain frac- 
tures, when the leg is kept for many weeks bent upoo' 
Uie thigh* and^ Che intugements of the femoral and era- 
ral portion In (he region of the twist of the knee are 

•n refttiie on the DiaeuM of the 8kl>, by P. Safer, V. I», 
tH«beraf4, m»noif« wir L'Anatofto qui exiirt* eatra !«• ijnenoi mufMW ^ 
Aermoidt. 
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! maintained in contact ; and in the folds of the skin of ve»y 

f ^--~-y infnntw wr "^" that the cutiettle softens and disap^ 

f pears, and that the surface of the skin ends by secreting 

' mucous exactly like a mucous membrane. On the other 

* hand, we know that in old cases of prolapsus of the uterus, 

> and of the anus, the mucous membranes of the intestines 

I become thickened and dry, and by degrees acquire every 

' ^ appearance of the skin^ From thia hasty sketch of the 

internal and external integuments of the body, it is easy 
to perceive that they bear a great analogy to one another. 
Observation has taught us, (says Beclard*)^ that a healthy 
state of the skin coincides with that of the mucous mem- 
brane. Persons of a delicate whitish skin are very apt to 
suffer under morbid secretions of the skin and mucous 
membranes, and on many other diseases which affect both 
membranes at the same time. 

Even Hippocrates knew that an increased secretion 
of the mucous membranes proceeds from a diminished 
outaneous secretion. 

£very one knows that a checked perspiration, or other 
morbid impression on the surface of the body, will lead to 
diseases of the lungs, stomach, intestines, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. 

Females ought to be particularly careful^ being more 
liable to inveterate maladies through improper treatmenl 
of the skin* 



*BlettMsd*aMtom1egen«ratf, par A. P. B#elaM. 
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Theintimate connection, sympathetic I'elation, or contact 
between ekternal and intorna] parts. THa sroAt fwn'nhw^r 
and susoeptibiHty of the skin to inimical impressions, it 
seems to me has never been duly appreciated by the 
practitioners of the old school. Were it otherwise, it 
could not have escaped their notice, that this hodgepodge 
business of plastering^ blistering, cauterisatian, removing 
or repelling itch, or other ctrtaneous maladies, by \xrir 
tating ointment, can have no other but an injurious ten- 
dency to the system* 

In the fullest conviction of the truth of this assertion, 
I will quote the following examples. 

The inflammation of the skin, (says Prof. Dungtison,) 
caused by vesicants, is occasionally attended with fatal 
consequences. It is of the erysipelatous kind, and under 
particular circumstances— as regards age, condition rf 
the system, etc.,— ^ the inflammation eventuates in gaogrene 
and death. 

In very young children, great irritation is apt to be 
induced by blisters; and if the child be labowring \i^^^^ 
any eruptioti of the skiti,-i-such, for instance, as is pr^^^' 
in measietf or sbarlet,'^iHe inflammation may tennit^^ 
unhappily. We can hardly imagine an occurrence too^ 
disagrei^able to the philanthropist, than that of a patient 
dying in ^ott^equence of the application of an ageftt from 
which he expects a cure, .or at least a mitigatibii of ^^ 
symptoms. Great caution is therefore necessajry in tko 
use of these agents in very early life, especially in the 
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diseases referred to. I have kndwn three or four cases 
of death manifestly occurring from the use of blisters 
under such circumstances. 

There is another great inconvenience attendant upon 
the employment of vesicants composed of carUharides* 
This is, the absorption of the cantharidine wLich enters 
the circulation and proceeds to the urinary organs, giving 
rise to strangurio, and at tiipes to intense vesical irritation. 

In relation to ,the application of Setons cauteries in 
chronic maladies, I consider them decidedly injurious. 

I have often used, myself, (when 1 practised allopathi- 
ctilly,) for months, those torturing means, in diseases of 
the lungs and brain ; but I could never perceive that the 
patient had derived any benefit from ihonu 

I attended here, a lady labouring for several years under 
blindness on one eye: {ulcus corneae ;) and she wore, for 
about one year, (according to the advice of her doctor) a 
Seton in her neck; the bowels were kept loose by purgatives : 
local application, as far as I understand, she could not 
bear. Occasionally she would suffer under the most ex- 
cruciating pain in the brain. No toonder! the seton has 
done the mischief f (which it generally does.) I removed 
it. In about three months time of my treatment, the ulcer 
was absorbed ; iho acute pain in the brain ceased. She is 
well known. 

The time is passed when Ti judicious practitioner can 
ever think of such a thing as doing any good by a pro- 
longed suppuration. 
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In imtiibto, MotitivQ, or spare penpons,, wid^a th|i^t||;^ 
MMMtt or any oibme form of ez^rnal diaohairgOf witt n^,- 
prove of much use, Osays Dr. James Clark.*) The irrita^ 
tioa and distress which- they occasioQi n^ore than counter- 
bi^bmc6 any good efieots derived from them. In^eidd, 
cottnter^irritants of all kinds must be employed with cqi^- 
siderable restriotions* Better do away with it entirely. 
If a counter«irritative should be employed in acute, cases, 
a mustard-plaster answers the purpose just as welL 

OintmefftM^ or tm»A-toator«f if they are used with tb^ ten- 
dency of curing Uch^ or other eruptianSf are generaUy 
composed of the most irritating metallic oasideSf such as 
arsenic9 kad^ corroHvc sublimate ef mercurp^ etc. 

A skilful physician scarcely ever makes use of ei^ter- 
nal remedies, because he fears the consequences ; but there 
are others who would do any thing for the sake of a little 
filthy lucre. 

Dr. Ticknor's remarks on this subject merit to be 
noticed : 

Anatomy teaches us that the skin, and lining membranes 
of the digestive and respiratory organs are similar in 
structure; and physiology teaches us that they are also 
anali^ous in function. We learn, also, from the observa- 
tions of our predecessors, for ages post, as well as from 
the facts we daily witness, that a disease commencing in a 
part of any tissue, is easily propagated throughout its whole 



•A trtatiseon pulmonary eonfumpltoB, by James Clark, 



eztait. And therafojre, an irritatico ooikmienoiiig in Ihe 
mucous membrftne <tf the stomach or boMb, Ittilgs, or 
any other of the internal organs, may, as it oftcflot <io6s, hy 
this facility of transmission, show itself vtfoa the skin. 
Again, affections that primarily make their appearance 
upon the skin are, by the same law, transferred to ittter- 
nal oi^ns; and by a rapid and sudden retrocession, in a 
short time prove fatal^ What mother, or what nurse, has 
not seen children suddenly die from an affection of ^ the 
lungs, or of the brain, caused by the sudden suppression of 
some seemingly. trifling cutaneous eruption?* 

Many, if not a large majority of the diseases t>f the skin 
owe their origin to some detangemient of the digestive or- 
gans ; and while this cause cootinues to operate, the disease 
is absolutely invincible, by any safe medical treatment. 

Those who know nothing fear nothing. 

Most of the remedies that are empirically emfployed in 
eruptive disease, are such as remove rather than cure ; 
'repel rather than eradicate; or, in common parlance, they 
** strike the complaint in." Such a result is mdst easily 
obtained; and from the similarity of structure of the inter- 
nal mucous membranes to that of the skin, eruptive diseases 
have almost as great an affinity for the one as the other. 
When diiseases are repelled from the surface of the body, 

«What nature sometimeB effectuates for man*8 benefit, the ignorant Jook 
«pon only as an evil. This it particularly the caae with eruptioot, m> pecu- 
liarly adapted to keep the children healthy in the first years of evolution. 
The mass of people treat their skin as if it were a piece of leather.— £iit«' 



^ 
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there is no certainty what part they may choose for their 
locati<Hi ; but cme thing is certain, that on the skin they 
are comparatively free from danger ; and that, after they 
have attacked an internal organ, life is in jeopardy. 

The ill efiects of a sudden disappearance ef disease 
from the skin show themselves, at different times, from a 
few minutes to days or weeks. Such variations depend 
much on the organ which the disease has attacked. If, 
for instance, it be the lungs, there will be, at first, but a 
a slight H^ough, gradually increasing till it terminates in 
consumption; or, it may speedily produce a hkeding from 
the lungs* and run its course much sooner. Again, it 
may attack the stomach or bowels, producing derange- 
ment of digestion, diarrhcBa, and the various forms of 
disease to which those organs are liable, or it may seize 
upon the brain, producing various shades of insanity, or 
doing its work much more speedily by terminating in apo- 
plexy. 

Any physician of no nftore than prdinary practice, must 
have seen many cases of obstinate and severe diseases 
consequent upon repelled eruption: and he who has ex- 
perienced it knows full well how to appreciate the difficulty 

^Ratnatzinit Testa, and several others, tell us tbey have seen h«mi)tiiria , 
affections of the beart, ami several ot]3er serious diseases follow retroceasieu 
«/ the itch, 

I have attended, myself, a gentleman in New- York, labouring under spittiof 
of blood and general emaciation. By careful examination, I discovered that 
tbe disease existed in consequence of -a suppressed itehj through an oint- 
ment. By means of homoeopathic remedies, I succeeded to bring the iteh 
back to its former place, and h« recovered perfectly.— £<2tt. 



^f recalling these aflTections to their origifial location. 
And, indeed, therein no hazard in sayings that the danger 
and obstinacy of a disease, conseqaent upon ft fetro- 
cei^sion of a cut^tieotis afife'otion, is incieaaed many fold. 

(I venture to say, that most chronic maladies, in the 
United States, proceed ^either from mercarial abuses, or 
ill treatment of cutaneous diseases.) 

An interesting child of eighteen months old, had an 
eruption on the face and behind the ears, as is very com 
mon among children of that age; its mother had impor- 
tuned hor physician to cure it, and he, vory wisely, adviseti 
her to be patient, tilling her that the change from thd hot 
to the cold season, would probably accon^plish what she 
desired. The mother, however, became impatient — she 
thought the child's appearance was rendered unpleasant, 
and less interesting^ although its health continued perfectly 
unimpaired. Contrary to the advice of the physician, 
arid being fully warned of the danger., she procured an 
ointment, with which she succeeded, to her entire satis* 
faction, in healing the sores. Scarcely a single day had 
been allowed her for self-congratulation, before the child 
was seized with convulsions, which proved fatal, in a few 
hours. 

A man, somewhat advanced in life, had been, for many 
years, troubled with an eruption on one of his lower limbs ; 
he made no cbraplaint of this, only, that it took too much 
of his time to scratch ; and this, in fact, ought not to have 

been regarded as much of an evil, since he was in 

U 
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iadependent circunistanoM, and ooald wall aflford the time. 
He was advised not to suppress the erupti<m — that, in one 
of his age, ap(^lezy would be likely to ensue. Eemon- 
straaces were lost upon him—- the remedy was used-*-and 
all went on well for a time. But the train was laid-*- the 
match had been applied— and an explosion was soon to 
follow. Numbness, and a pricking sensation, were first 
experienced in the foot of one side — then a weakness 
and loss of control over the foot when walking; and sub- 
sequently voluntary motion was lost— the one half of the 
body became paralytic ; and the unfortunate man, on the 
fourth day of being unwell, died of apoplexy.* 

Marcurial OinttMnt. 

The external application of mercury in the form of oint- 
ment appears to affect the system much quicker than 
its internal use. 

Daniel Cruger reports a case of twins, six months old, 
having been but once rubbed with mercurial salve. One 
of the little sufferers died on >the same, the other the next 
day, in epileptic convulsions. 

Beiid reports the case of a young man, who, on account 
of an eruption, rubbed himself with mercury. The 

•Tbe homoeepatbie praelice ii derJdedly more mieeenftil in tndicating 
inTeterate entaaeoQ*, diseaiet than tha old practice. I ean prodnoe, in tliii 
city, tbe moet authentic teetimoniea from gentlemen who tried all meane in 
▼ain, and hare been radically cured with homoeopathic remedies. 

A gentleman, from New>Orleana, with an eruption on his (kee of fifteen 
years* standing, now under my care« 4s almost cured« having taken homoee- 
patbie remedies scarcely three weeks. 
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next morning he felt himeelf indisposed ; his arms and 
feet swelled ; his breathing became difficult towards even* 
tng. He died under the greatest agonies. 

Particularly remarkable is a case told by W. Fordyce* 
A person labouring under spasm of the stomach, wore a 
belt containing mercury. He experienced no difficulty 
until the third day. Then he ccnnplained of oppression in 
the region of the stomach* To these were added cold 
sweats, nausea, and headache. These symptoms increased 
in the night, in which he vomited several pounds of blood 
(JSaematemesu mercurioLis) he escaped the danger with 
difficulty. 

Before closing this little volume, I would fain express 
a candid sentiment, whieh I trust will be received by 
the patient reader as a sufficient apology for the earnest 
zeal and enthusiasm that has, in a great measure, directed 
my pen. Convinced as I am, from the test of experience, 
that I have been alike actuated by a fir;[](i consciousness of the 
importance of the cause in which I am labouring, as well 
as the results of the doctrine of ^*J9bmoeopa<^" in relieving 
the sufieriugs and in prolonging the lives of thousands 
of my fellow-beings; for we all know, that the short 
period allotted for human life is, at best, fraught with 
sufficient perplexities, from coming into contact with the 
storms and blasts of the external world, without drag^ng 
out a life of misery, with a broken-down constitution, the 
results of taking active remedies in considerable quantities 
in early life, which, although it nmy permit a temporary 
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bloom of healthy for u sooaon, leaves » Qa.nker^W4)9m at fbr 
root, whioh i» coRtiaaally coprodiagr uoaeeii, 9kiid reader • 
ing the once robust frame an easy prey to the first outward 
attack; and it yields, under the band of the £b11 destroyerr 
to decomposition. 

God deliver mo from tbe wreekisg tort«ire of a convicted 
conscience, with fact upon fact, and glaring truths, which 
eonvinced me that I should be an object, in this work, of 
destruction, year after yeftr, without distinction or raercyr 

If my boldness of exprossion aft times, would seem to 
indicate, that I suffered my feelijp^s to be rousted t& a higher 
tone than might be considered in that correct keeping with 
the smooth qurrent of free discussion, it will, I trust, be 
attributed to a laudable entliusiasm, by the tranquil and 
reiloctiug reader, and that Ihoy originated in no malignant 

party prejudices of any sort whatever* 

The promulgation of truths, without regard to favour 
or party, has been my only aim*. 
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PROGRESS OF HOMCEOPATHY IN E;UR0PE. 



Opinions of eminent Attopathists of the present age, on the 

practice of Homasopathy* 

Dr. G. Hull, from Now York, who lately returned 
from Europe, gives the following statement of the progress 
of HomcBopathy in that country. 

Gtrmany^ Hufeland, the venerable patriarch of Ger* 
man aHopcUhia^ has conceded the existence qf merit to 
the system of Hahnemann whose first esss^yrda^Koraceor. 
pathy was published in his medical journal, and''ig)r->vhf)jrn, 
Ao has acknowledged the highest personal respect.., /TJie» 
success of a homoBopathist, Dr. Stapf, 'in curing Egyptian^, 
ophtalmia (inflammation of the eye) among the soldiery^ 
of the garrison of the Rhine, attracted thc^ attention of the. 
Russian minister of war^ who selected him to visit Berlin,, 
to take charge of its military hospitals, Lazareth and Lacha\ 
rite* He accepted the invitation, and officiated to the 

«Dr. 6. Hull, ttom New York, lately returned ttom Sttrope, bai writteii 

the above article, which I have copied from a newspaper. It will at least 
ishow that homoBopathy makes rapid progreaa on the continent of Burope, an^ 
not, as mosy ecroneonsly f ssert, loosing ground Chf re .— Edit . 

xj2 ■ • ' 
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entire satisfaction of the minister. Hufelandt who intrd^ 
duced Stapf to the assemhled company of Lachariie, then 
paid him a deserved persoiial compliment, and at the same 
time expressed these impartial views reepecting the ho- 
nuBopathic. system: — **Hom(Bopathy seems to me par- 
ticularly valuable, in* two points of view : first, because 
it promises to lead the art of healing back to the only 
quiet patli of quiet observation and experience, and gives 
new life to the too much neglected worth of symptomatolo- 
gy ; and secondly, because it furnishes eimplicity in Ihe 
treatment of disease. The man whorh I have the honor 
to present to you, is not a blind worihippeTr of his system. 
He is, ad I have learned with joy, as well acquainted with 
the entire science of medicine, and as clbsslcally educated 
as he id well informefd in the now science. I have dis- 
c6vered[ inhim an amplitude of knowledge, clearness of 
mind,^'and t spirit of tolerance; which last is the more 
worthy of notice in him, as it is not to be found in all 
the homoBopathists. 

Pranced' BaotrssAis is &ci founder and champion of 
the celebrated **ddctrine physioiogique*^ that has produced 
such a marked revolution in the practice of medicine, ad- 
vised, in his public lectures, delivered in the Ecole d^ 
Medicine, at t'aris, that impartial trials should be made 
before' homosopltthy ivas judged or condemned, concluding 
kis address with words that are honorable to his candour 
and philanthropy. **Miny distinguUhed perso/ns are occu- 
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piedwiikU; we Bomwl reject it without a hearing fvxmit» 
iwxHigcUe the truth it amtaitu." Ho proved the aiDcerit j 
of his advice, by institutiDg a Mriea of ezperimenta on hia 
own peraon and in generftl practice^ which wero oitly 
iQterTupted by his lamented deiitiise< 

Italy. Bbeba, who holds a dtstioguiahed rank among 
the allii^tbiats of Italy, has uttered opinions of homceo- 
p&thy with fearless liberality, which demand a careful 
perusal In his Anthologia Medica ho thus writes:—' 
Homceopathy is decried by soms as useless, and by 
others as strange, and though it appears to the great dw 
jority as ridiculous and eztraordinary, it can nevertheless 
not be denied, that it has taken its stand in the scientific 
world : like every other doctrine, it has iis books, its jour- 
nals, its choirs, its hospitals, clinical lectures, and moat 
respectable communities to hear and to appreciate. No- 
lens volens, even its enemies must receive it in the history 
of medicine, for its present situation requires it. 

Having altaiiled thb rank, it deserves by no means 
coDtompt, but on the contrary, a cool and impartial investi- 
gation, like all other systems of modern date : homoepathy 
is the more .to be respected as it propagates no directly 
noxt6uS errors : if homoeopathy proclaims facts and theo< 
rios which cannot be reconciled with our present know- 
ledge, this is nosuflicientcauseasyet, todespiseit, and to 
rank it among abecdute falsities. Wo to the phyncian 
who believes thathe cannot leara to-morrow what be doe* 
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not know to-day. Do we not hear, daily, oomplaints of 
the insufficieney of the healing art? And are n<$t those 
physicians, who honestly sjaspect the solidity of their know- 
ledge the most learned, and in their practice the most suc- 
cessful? Such sentiments have, undoabtediy, induced 
most of the Grerman^physicians to study homoeopathy, and 
to conquer their aversion to the new doctrine* 

Let us always recollect, the greatest discoveries have 
: given origin to the most violent controversies. Witness 

\ the example of Galileo, Harvey, Newton, Descartes.* 

•D* Imabli, in hii interesting work, "Curiosities of Literature,'' gives an 
: artlele under the title, ** The Pereeeuted Learned.** As tt bean apon out rab- 

I jeet we will cop/ it for our readers: 

"Those who have lafeoared most zealously to instruct mankind, bare been 
tboaewbo bare suffered moet ftom ignorance; and tbe diacoreries of new 
arts and sciences have hardly ever lived to see ihem accepted by tb^ world. 
With a noble perception of his own geiiias, Lord Bacon, in bis prophetic will* 
thus expresses himself: For my name and memory, I leave it to men's chari- 
table speeches, and to foreign nations, and the next ages. Befere tbe tijnes of 
Oalileo and Harvey, the world believed in tbe stagnation of tbe blood, and in 
tbe diurnal immovability of the earth ; and for denying these tbe one was per* 
stcnted and tbe other ridiculed. Tbe intelUgenee aad tbe virtue of Socrates 
were punished with death. Anaxagoras, when he attempted to propagate a 
just notion of the Supreme Being, was dragged to prison. Aristotle, afker a 
long series of persecution, swallowed poison. Tbe great geometricians and 
chemists, as Gerbert. Roger Bacon and others, were abhorred as magicians, 
' Poptt Oerbert, as Bishop Otto gravely relates, obtained tbe pontificate by bavifif 
given himself up entirely to the devil : others suspected him too, of holding an 
intercourse with demons ; but this was, indeed, a devilisb age. 

Vhrgilius, Bishop of Salzburg, having asserted that there existed antipodes, 
the Archbishop of Metz declared him a heretic, and consigned ttim to tbe flames; 
and the Abbot Trltbemias, who was fond of in^iroviifg stenography, or the 
art of secret writing, having published several curious works on this subject 
they were condemned as works tall of diabolical mysteries; and Frederic H.i 
Elector Palatine, ordered Tritbenlus's original work, which was in his li^r*" 
ry, to be publicly burnt. Galileo was condemned at Rome, publicly to disavow 
eentiments, tbe truth of which most have beeu to him abundantly mani^<« 
Are these, then, my judges ? be exclaimed, in retiring from the inquisitors. 
mho9e ignorance astonished him. He was ImpxiBoiMd, and visiled by HUtoOf 
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England. Dr. J. G. Millingen, surgeon to the British 

forces, and an allopathic physician of distinction, has 

efiered the following comments on homoeopathia, in his 

** Curiosities of Medical Experience." The mere hopes of 
being able to relieve society from the curse of constant 

dru^ing, should lead us to hail, with gratitude, the ho- 

mocopathists' investigations. 

who tells U8 he waa then poor and old. The confessor of his widow, taking 
advantage of her piet/y perused the manuscript of this great philosopher, and 
destroyed such as, in his judgement, were not fit to be known to the world. 

Gabriel Naude, in his apology for those great men who have been accused 
of magic, has recorded a melancholy number of the most eminent scholars, 
who have found, that to have been successful in their studies, was a success 
which harassed them with continued persecution, a prison, or a grave. 

Cornelius Agrippa was compelled to fly his country and the enjoyment of a 
large income, merely for having displayed a few philosophical eitperiments 
which now every schoolboy can perform; but particularly, having attacked 
the then prevailing opinion that St. Anne had three husbands, he was so vio- 
lently persecuted that he was obliged to fly f^om place to place. The people 
beheld him as an object of horror; and not unfrequentJy when he walked, he 
fimnd the streets empty at his approach* H« died in a hospital. 

Tn these times, it was a common opinion to suspect every grciat man of an 
intercourse with some fkmiliar spirit. The favourite black dof of Agrippa wa8« 
supposed to be a demon. When Urban Orandier, another victim to the age, 
was led to the stake; a la^ge fly settled on his head: a monk, who had heard 
that Belzebub signifies, in Hebrew, the God of flies, reported that he saw this 
spirit come to take possession of him. Mr. De Langear,'a French minister, 
who employed many spies, was frequently accused of diabolical communica- 
tion. Bextns the Fifth, Mareschal Faber, Roger Bacon, Ctesar Borgia, his 
son Alexander, and others, like Socrates, had their diabolical attendant. 

Cordan was believed to be a magician. .The fact is, he wap, for bis time; 
a very able naturalist; and he who happened to know something of the arcana 
of nature, was immediately suspected of magic. Even the learned, themselves, 
who had not applied to natural philosophy, seem to have acted with the 
same feelings as the most ignorant; for when Albert, usually caiUed the Great, 
an epithet he owed to his.name, De Groot , constructed a curious piece of me- 
chanism, which sent forth distinct vocal sounds. .Thomas Aquinas was so 
terrified at it, that be struck it with his staff, and to the mortification of Albert, 
annihilated the curious labour of thirty years I 

Descartes was horribly persecuted, in Holland, when he first published his 
opinions. VoBtius, a bigot of great influence at Utrecht, accused bim of athe- 
ism, and had even projected, in his mind, to have this philosopher burned at 
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That many physicians^ but especially apothecariesy 
who live by OTerwhelmiag their patients with uselessy and 
too frequently pernicious medicines, will warmly, nay, 
furiously inveigh against any ioaovation of this kind, must 
be expected, as the natural result of interested apprehen- 
sion; and any man that aims at simplicity in practice 
will be denounced as guilty of medical heresy. 

Have we not seen inoculation and vaccination branded 
with the most opprobrious epithets, merely because their 
intervention tended to diminish medical lucre 1 But the 
facts I am about recording — facts which induced me, from 
having' been one of the warmest opponents of this system, 
to investigate, carefully and dispassionately, its practical 
points, — will effectually counteract all these assertions 



Utrecht in an tktraordinai^ fire, which, kindled on an eminence, might te 
olMarred by the seven proTincee. Mr. HaUam has obeerred, that the orde«I 
of fire vrae the great piirlAer of books, or men. This persecution of ■eienee 
and genius lasted till the close of the seventeenth century. 

If the metaphysician stood a chance of being burned as a heretic, the natnral 
philosopher was not in less Jeopardy as a magician, is an observation of the 
same writer, which sums up the whole. 

The persecution of the practitfoners of homoeopathy in Oermanyr at the 
eoBimencement of its discovery, is not less remarkable. The venerable dia« 
eoverer of this^rreo^tratA, wasdriven from Leipzig,and deprived of iiissiibeit* 
sUnee. Be owed it to the Duke of Anhalt CoBthen. to be sheltered in his terri- 
tories. The practitioners of homoeopathy were compelled to send their pre- 
scription to the apothecary. This could not be done, as the apothecary does 
not understand homosopatby. The argument could not avaU . Thoee who would 
not obey were dragged to the court-house, and forced to pay heavy penalties; 
and, in case of poverty, imprisontdl This fury is now beginning somewhat 
to abate. Now, that homoeopathy cannot be considered any longer a novelty, 
as it has been practised for the last thirty years, by thousands and thousands 
of enlightened physicians in the diflbrent parts of Europe , We think it strange 
that it is so little known in .ftaisHee, ear happy adopted ecunirf. Indeed, it 
is barbarous to use eartoadt of drugs, when a, discovery has been made by 
which diseaaes can be cured with atoms of medicine. 
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regarding the inefficacy of the homoeopathic doses, the io- 
ilaence of diet, or the agency of the mind; for in the fol- 
lowing cases, in no one instance could such influences be 
brought into action. They were (with scarcely any ex- 
ception,) experiments made without the patients' know- 
ledge, and where no time was allowed for any particular 
regimen. They may, moreover^ he conscientiously relied 
upOHf since they were made with a view toprofsethefoMacy 
of the homoeopathic practice. 

This result fully convinced me that the introduction of 
fraetional doses will soon banish that farrago of nostrums 
that are now exhibited, to the manifest prejudice both of 
the health and the purse of the sufferer. 

Ai the conclusion of his experiments, Dr* Millingen 
adds : I could record many instances of similar results, 
but they would, of course, be foreign to the nature of thia 
work. I trust that the few cases I have related wiU afford 
a convincing proof of the injustice^ if not injustifiahle dlh 
stinaey of those practitioners who^ refusing to suhmit the 
homoeopathic system to a fair trial, condemn U without 
investigation. 

HomcBopathy is a science on which numerous volumin- 
ous works have been written by enlightened practitioners, 
whose situation in life placed them far above the necessities 
of speculation. 

Their publications are not sealed volumes, and any 
practitioner can also obtain the preparations they recom- 
mend. It is possUde, nay, more than prdbdble^ that 
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pk^ician$ eamnot find time to ammence a new cotarse cf 
siudiesy for 9uch this investigation must prove* If this is 
the ca»6j let them franld^ avow their utter ignorance of the 
doctrine^ and not denounce, with merciless tyranny, a 
practice of tthich they do not possess the slightest knouh 
ledge. 

America. YALBsrrmE Moxt, justly the pride af Ameri- 
can surgery, imbued with the becoming liberality of an 
unprejudiced and noble mind, visited Hahnemann during 
his first sojourn in Europe. Instead of denouncing this 
venerable philosopher as a conceptionist of a puerile and 
useless tlieory, he has had the moral courage to speak of 
the master spirit of modern medical history in the following 
language ; 

Hahnemann is one of the most scientific and accomplished 
* physicians of the present age. 

Professor James McNaughton, oi the Western Medical 
Cdlege of the University of the State of New York, and 
late president of the New York State Medical Society, in 
his annual address before the society, made an avowal of 
sentiments that were inspired by the pure spirit of philoso- 
phy. To these, the attention of the physicians he alludes 
to is emphatically directed, 

*' Generally speaking, they have at once pronounced the 
whole subject absurd-— a delusion— or a gross imposition 
upon public credulity. Now, is this the proper mode of 
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itreatiog it.* Is it philosophical to call any thing absurd, 
professing to be founded on observation and experimeni? 
If it be false it should be proved to be so by showipg that 
facts do not warrant the premises, or the deductions drawn 
ftrom them. * It is possible that the homoeopathic reasoning 
may be erroneous^ it is possible that the medicine may 
not act as specifics, like the vaccine virus, and that the 
mode of action may be altogether inexplicable in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. We are therefore more inte- 
r6sted in determining the correctness of the alleged facts 
than in the theory bfTered to explain them. Ma&y of 
these facts are of such a kind as admit of every examina- 
tion — and can be readily proved and refuted. Whether 
homoeopathy is true or pot, it is entitled to have its claims 
fairly investigated. The object of the profession is to 
ascertain the truth : and if it should turn out, that in any 
disease the homoeopathic remedies aro more efficacious 
than those^ known to thi9 ordinary system, -they ought un- 
questionably to be used. It will not do for the. members 
of the professions to array themselves up in their dignity, 
and to call the new system absurd without further inquiry. 
The history of the profession presents many lamentable 
instances of the obstinacy with which errors have been 

clung to and improvements resisted. 

V . . 
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JOUfoMtU eomerUi to Homaoifiikia. 

Tbe renanciation of old and the adp{>tioii of new vIq^hqi 
Ofk the part of a few indiyiduab alone, cni^ht not and do 
not entitle their advocates to the coQfidence of the com- 
munity. But if scores on scores, hundreds on hundrecb, 
and thousands on thousands,, start forward with fixedness 
of purpose for resolute action, to maintain and defend the 
revealed evidences of a reform, jests, ridicule, and satire, 
will prove but puny obstacles to their advance; and unless 
apparently equal forces are arrayed in antagonism^ such 
reform will spread with irresistible. influence throughout 
the world in proportion to the amount of testimony upon 
which it may be based, and to the. sum of benefits it does 
andean confbr. 

{lomoeopathia professes to be such a reform ; and instead 
of being sustained and prqmgate^ by a few fpolisb or 
knavish asealots, it i^ publicly advocated by nnore than two 
thousand physicians, who have, relinquished allppathia to 
become its adherents* It numbers thousands, and t^ns of 
thousands among its laymen; atid besides its extension in 
different parts of the world, includes one-half of the entire 
population isi Germany among the recipients of its practice. 
Of the great number of physicians converted to homoeo- 
pathy, the following examples will aflford an impression : 

T» T. Qum, M. D„ in London, recently physician to Leo- 
poM, King of the ^Igians. ConHT nss Gmni, doctor in 
medicine and sciences, officer of the Univerwty of France, 
late professor of mathemaiioe, member of the Boyal 



Acaflemy of Naples, Turin, etc. A. O. Joubdan, M. D., 
of Park, member of the Institute of France, and, many 
celebrated societies, has been long recoghizcid as th6 
associate of the prominent medical literati of France. 
De Ghevaiieb BON Cosmo db Hobatiis, M. D<, President 
of the Academy of Medioine, and physician to the Military 
.Hospiital, in Naples. Qttadbi, M. D., Professor ef the 
University, physician to the Ophtalmic Hospital, in RomOi^ 
BiGEUtrs, M. D., physician to the late Emperor of Eussia. 
Dr. Trinius, the distinguished Russian botanist; and Couti- 
seller ^of State. Dr. Stegeman,, also Counsellor of State, 
at St. Petersburg; and G. L. Rau, M. D., physician to 
the Buke of Hesse Darmstadt. 

For other distrnguished medical converts besides Mohlen- 
bein and Schuler, we refer the inquirer to the next section, 
which will eiontain the names and title of men who, with 
few ereeptions, were a long time adherents of the old 
school, before their adoption of homoeopathy. 



R^pujUatum of HciMBdpathists and Homceopathia. 
This important link in our chain of evidences, indicating 
the present i^nk of homoeopathia, is respectfully and 
especi&ily suinnitted to the consideration of those who, 
either wilfully, or ignorantly have clrciTlated the silly report 
of "the dowttfdl of homoeojpathy in Europe." Db. Qttin, 
whom we have enumerated among the converted alio- 
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pathktSy is diatiofpiifshed as thd^tuwtbomoeopatbic physic" 
cian in England. Besides the compliment of being select- 
«d an attending physician to the King of Belgium, he 
commands an extensively lux^rative practipe among the 
noble and intelligent of Great Britain. In the circle of 
bis -patients, the ilfar^ut' o^ ilngZe^^ represents the for- 
mer, . Sir Edtoard Litton Bultoer the fatter. The names 
and reputation of other eminent converts to the new doc- 
trine^having just passed under review, their repetition heze- 
would be superfiuousA 

- Professors, 
The following doctors of medicine^ who hold professor- 
ships of medicine, chemistry ,*or philosophy, in different uni-r 
vorsities on the continent, are recognized and respected &s 
praminent advocates of HoipoQppathjf ; Professors Qaa- 
dri, Guaranta, Arnold, Wahlenburg,. Mabit, Leupoldt,. 
Fleischmann , Roth, Werber , Succow, Qrepu, Martin, of the ^ 

University at Naples, Heidelberg, Upsalia, Bordeaux,. ] 

Krlangen, Munich, Carlsruhe, Jena, Grenoble.. 

Counsellors. 
The distinction of counsellors of state and. counsellors 
in medicine, is conferred by the sovereigns of Europe- 
upon such physicians aloii^e as are di3tingui3hed for their 
acquisitions in general science and raedipihe, and' is 
esteeme4 as a, compliroent of th^ highest order* , Homoeo* 
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patby has, of such adherents, twenty-three state Qoctuselbrsy 
and nine medical couhseliors. 

Many physicians and surgtions in Europe,' whose sue* 
cess in the practice of the heaUhg art^ through the agency 
of homoej^athy^ has l>een undeniajble, have heetat rewarded 
hy places of honour whicfh allopathic practitionefs have 
always struggled to secure. • - 

From such we are enabled to record,-— 

l)r, -uEgidi, appointed physician to the Princess* Fr^de- 
rica, of Prussia.. 

Br. Muhlenbein, physician to- the Duke 'of Bruns>^ici. 

Dr. Kurtz, physician to the Dut6hess of Anhalt Dessau. 

Dr. Cramer, physician to the Grand Duke Charles, of 
Carlsruhe. ' ' . 

Dr. Roma^i, physician to ^he Queen of Napl6s. 

Dr^ Necker, physician to the Duk^ of Luques. 

Dr. Luebert, physician to Count Holbergand Hoh^nthal 
Koningsbrook.' ' .<- r 

Dr. Griesselich, surgeon to the-ifirarid Duke of BadiMi. 

Dr. Attmiller^ court surgeon at Cassel. 

Dr. Horatiis, President of the Academy of Medicine, 
wfl^s selected physician to Francis !., Inte King of Naples. 

Dr. Stapf was called to attend the dowager; Queen of 
England, but the high position he holds in Grermany com- 
polled him to decline the honor... 

Buogipanmi is physician to the Hospital 6f Invalids ofv 

Naples. 

. >■ 
Baldi is surgpon in chief, to the Neapolitan army,e 

.v2.: * * 
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La Raga is physician toihe Military Hospital of Cotronaek 
Sanniocola b, chief director of the civil and military 
kospital of ihe kingdom of Naples. 

* « 

CoLLATBSAL TESTIMONY derived from sources^no^ homoeo-. 
|iatbic» We offer it as it is : it needs no comment:^ 

liO Moniteur, the official organ o? the French govern- 
ment, thus refers to the distinction conferred on Dr. Mabet 
in consequence of his successful jiomoeopattiic treatment 
"oi phoLsra at Bordeaux,-and also for having founded a ho- 
rooeopathic hospital, the rjesultjs of which were sufficiently 
striking to command the attention of the French Sove- 
roign. Dr» Mfihet has been created Knight of the legion 
of Honbr; a recpmpense- rendered to his devotion and exer- 
tions on the appearanpe of the Asiatic cholera^ as well 
as to his steadfast zeal and continued researches for the 
interest of Jiumanity^ and. progress of medicine. 

WiLjAM L£o-WoLF,M. D., aa allopathic physician, who 
lias published a large volume entitled "Kerr arks on th& 
-Abracadabra of the Nineteenth Century; or on Dr. i\ 
Hahnemann's homoeopathic medicine composed in the most 
rabid and virulent temper against Hahnemanti and his $ys- 
tern, admits thus as to the condition of homoeopathia in Ger- 
niany : '*The last accounts from thence state, that the cham- 
ber of deputies of Baden have resolved almost unaninaously, 
to have a special .chair oif hoipoeopatby in the Heidelberg 
University; the same, we are told, was resolved by the. Sa- 
urian government for the University of Munich/* And* 
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I &gain: «* We are told, alto, by men Upon whose veracity 

I we can tely, that new trials of homodOpd^tkiaare contem- 

plated in ^ome other capitals of Geimany, in oonseqnence 

^ of the wishes expressed by many distinguished individuals 

in the ai'mies and in officiai stations, who have said they 
Ivere cured by homoeopathiste after they had been long 
and unsuccessfully treated by other physicians : perhaps 
also, because Dr. Kopp, known as the leam^ad and experi- 
enced physician, and author on legal and practical medi- 

I cine, has seemingly joined the'hom<feopnthic ranks." 

In the Journal Be Medicine Praetique de BarrUtux, (an 
allopathic journal), the subjoined confession, from an 
allopathic cbrrespondent' to its editor, is recorded; "In 
my recent communication to you, in tvhich I stated that 
the new German doctrine has • made but slight progress 
at Bordeaux, Tuttered the truth; but what a difference has 
been accomplished in one motrth I Many of our most dis- 
tinguished citi2ens, to the a'iMonishmisnt of the envious, 
have displayed the most absolute confidence in the mild 
and agreeable rules of homcBOpathta ; and men of serious 
reflection, — learned and illustt^ioas^— men in every i^e* 
spect exempt from the blind creidulity of the Tulgar, have 
. not disdained to depend upon its regular therapeutics." . 

Professorship of BhmhBopathiia. 
During the past year, at one of the sittings of thediiatof 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the subject of homosopathia was public- 
ly discussed*^ Wolffs counsellor of state,, thus remarked : 
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^^Fa$tB eipetiii louder than words; and, as coUeagae Glau- 
lurich has justly observed, one single fact is worth more 
than a ship -load of proofs, a priori, hypotheses, etc. On 
this account, I have confined myself exclusively to facts. 
I state further, as a/ae<, that about fifteen uaiveEsities and 
academies allow lectures on homoeopathy.; and of these 
profcNworsship, eight or ten* of the xaost celebrated are 
recognized in Germany." According tothis recent com- 
munication of counsellor Wolff, five foreign and- two Ger- 
man professorsship, whose names we have not yet obtained, 
have been estabUshed within the past three years, bosides 

1« At Heidelberg, a professorship has been created, 
and Dr. Arnold has been chosen professor. 

2. The government of Hanover has decreed the forma, 
tion of a professorship at the University of Gottingen. 

Z^' At Erlangen, professor Leupoldt occupies the chair of 
homoeopathia with flattering success. 

4. At the University of Munich, the professorship of 
homoeopathia has been conferred upon Dr. Both. 

5. At the University Jena, the homoeopathy professor- 
ship is held by N* .Martin. 

6. A professorship has been created at^Leip^Eigi^ 

7. Another at Freiburg. 

8. A professorship has been reeently fdrmed in the 
Duchy of Darmuitadt, to which'J)r. San Will probably be. 
called... 
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HonuBopaihic Literature, 

Th(9 litterature of homoeopathia has boen as little known, 
and has encountored as much misrepresentation as any one 
of its departments. It can be scarcely credited even ^ 
ainong the friends of Homoeopathia, except by its phy- 
sicians, that about sg^n hundred volumes have been issued - 
from the press d6Yeloppi»g the peculiarities of the system. 

Twenty periodicals of the system have been established 
in different, parts of the world- The most prominent of 
which are, Archw fuer die HomoBopathishe Heilkunst; 
AUgemeine HomcBopathUche 2jeitung, Hygea, ly a society of 
himuBopathic physicians^ at Baden; Bihliotheque Homoeo- 
paihiquCf edited by Dr* Peschier at Geneva ; and Archives 
de la Medicine Homoeopaihiquef published by Dr. Simon 
and Dr. Lieber^ of Paris, 



HomcBopathic Hospitals, Infirmaries, and Societies, 
Leipzig. This city has the honor of establishing the 
first homoeopathic hospital in Europe. It has, had a suc- 
cessful existence of six years up to the present time, de- 
riving its support from voluntary contributions, and an 
annual grant from the Baxon government, whose warm 
approval it has obtained. 

Munich. A^ hospital has been formed in this city^ 
under the sanction of the government of Bavaria. Charles^ 
Prince of CEttingen, and WallensteiOi, piie of the ablest 
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idvocates of homoieoiiathia in Europe, presented the ^ob* 
ject of its institution to the Bavarian Chambef of DepotifiSt 
which unanimously voted an annual contribution of fbar 
thousand florins towards itis support. An extensive find 
suitable edifice has been granted, and «« homo^patlna/' 
as counsellor Widnmann remarks, ^' has become a oa^onai 
concern in Bavaria.** 

Paris, In con^equence of the extension of hoinoeo- 
pathy in Prance, an application Mras made to the French 
government for the establishment of a naticfnal homoeo- 
pathic hospital. The government referred the matter to 
the Royal Academy of Medicine, Vhich, with tSeexceplloB 
of Jourdan, w^s composed entirely of allopathists, wtottxst 
vehemently opposed, and reported against its organizatioQt 
and successfully, for the present. A private hospit&l 
was erected, the dispensations of wboee signal beaefits? 
with the powerful influence that is daily accumulatiogf 
must, before long, accomplish the desired grant. Gaspttn, 
Quizot. and Duchatel^ members of the French ministry^ 
are ardent homo^opathists, and will ((^tribute their ^i^^* 

Bordemx. The great eclat that attended the mctQS$U 
issue of homoeopathia against the iravages of cholera int^ 
place, very naturally led to the establishment of ft g^'^®'*' 
hospital. This institution is now open under the ao<^ 
management of Dr. Mabit, who is assisted by tff^^ 
associates. The hospital contains a fatmdsed and fifty ^^ 
apd several thousatkd patients have experienced its bsB^ 
0lnce its Ofgani^tion* 
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isbput fivQypiuiaaipice/updQr tto^uidaace of i)r* M^ch«^ 
Blitz, ai^(} h^. fully mB^ix^ tb^ reputajtioa of the. J^pmo^ 
pathic practice. 

Lqndojif ^Tfae London Hpipiioeopathic DispN^n^ary'* 
was estaMkbed seyerqil ye^rs since, by Dr. Curie, and has 
mate^r^Uy aided in extending, the Igatowiedge of hoz?apeo- 
patbia among the citizens of l4)a<joi^ Its prospective 
val^lQ has been very much enhanced of late^ by the libe- 
rality of a London^ baAker, Mr. Les(f» who hai^ proffered 
pecunisu"y aid to any extent that will render its dispensation 
useful. The dispensary being s^roely organized as to 
pernmnency, Dr. Curie has recently pren?ulgated the desire 
of the friends of the German doctrinB to have its medts 
publicly canvassed andadjudged, a^ stated in- his circular : 
<Mo enable the subscribers and the pujblic to form an opin- 
ion of the value of this institution, it is intended monthly to 
publish a faithful repg^ 9f the Qasea treated iQ it| and 
while the names will /be carefully excluded, a reference 
will be kept in ^cb case, whereby the truth of the report 
may be ascertained.*' 

Oaford. Mr. Lan^on, a^npther worthy patron, of 
hompeopathia in Engla^, has founded a hospital in the 
vicinity of Oxford; the superintendence of which hfisbeen 
conferred upon Dr. MottaU The provisions mad^ for its 
extended utility are of such a manifest character, that 
the prospects of faomoeopathia in Great Britain are of 
th^ ino9t gratifying p^roiiiise,. 
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ijrlasgow. We have been informed in & late 'comma* 
nication from Dr. Carie, that a dispensary is also about 
being instituted in this town, under the management of 
Dr. Scott. 

Palermo. Dr. Mure opened a dispensary in this city 
in 1838, in which, at first, about twenty-five patients were 
treated daily. In 1839, the number had increased to two 
hundred daily, requiring the attention of six homoeopathic 
physicians. The increase of patients in the homoeopathic 
infirmary, advanced in the ratio of their decline in the 
allopathic hospitals, and so palpably, that the attention of 
ihe Abbe Baudsere, M. D., was called to the investigation 
of the system, which he has finally adopted. The Abbe, 
who is physician in chief to the Hospital des Ferres de St. 
Jean de Dieu, introduced the homoeopathic treatment at 
once into this hospital, which may now be considered an 
institution of the Hahnemannean method. 

MorUreal^ Pietraperzia, and MistrelJa. Each of these 
towns had allopathic hospitals in 1838. The conversions 
at Palermo, extending throughout Sicily, embraced their 

* - 

physicians, including the chiefs of their hospitals. These 
hospital^ are, at the present time, homoeopathic. 

Besides these establishmenis for the sick, in the towns 
enumerated, there are many forms of infirmaries organ- 
ized in many of the prominent towns ori/the continent, in 
all of which nearly similar results of treatment are ob- 
tained. 

Homoeopathic societies hav6 grown with the growth ot 



tfaa system, and according to the information acquired by 
counsellor Wolff, there are, at present, forty associations 
in Europe, composed of physicians and laymen of emi^ 
oencei 



PuMic Trials of Homceopathia in Hospitals. 
Much brave talk has ari^b on ail sidles of homoeopatbia 
bbout the results of its adoption in public hospitals by 
order of several governments, fot the avowed purpose of 
testing its merits ad a system. The staunch adherents of 
both sides have talcen steps which should have been avoided. 
The opponents of the new mode, evidently feeling that 
the honor of Hippocrates reposed on their prowess, have 
uniformly striven to furnish their distant colleagues with 
the means of asserting^ that it has suffered a signal defeat^ 
while the over zealous followers of Hahnemann, Spurred 
on equally by an esprit propre, have not failed to affirm a 
triumphant success. Both parties have forgotten for the 
time, that, the ccmtest might not end with them -^ nor h^ 
confined to their country— -nor await, in troiibled humility, 
the decision of court ephemera, but that it may Idst to 
another age^ be tested by other pedple^ tind that its de- 
cision, maugre the will of prince^ and cabinet ministerVi 
depends alone^ on the dispassionate decrees of that calhoHe 
tribunal, calm, sound philosophy! whose ultimate and 

irfev^ssiUe di^ afe wMom proa^uiieed, till tlie wi«Biesse# 

W 
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and noisy aiiailanto have left h^ Wb for ever. It is 
easy to nrnke asaertioos on medical expenanottp which, 
though not founded upon real testimonyy thousands will 
believe, merely because they have been asserted ; but it is 
also very difficult— often impossible, — to demonstrate at 
once, the fallacy of such illegitimate assertions. This is, 
perhaps, more true of medicine than of theology, though 
the history of both the sciences is full to overflowings of 
devious heresies and marvellous relations, which have sel- 
dom, if ever, quite died away in the age that gave them 
birth. And it certainly will not hasten the slow advances 
of truth, to get angry at the perverse habits of the race to 
believe mere words, or to attempt, by wholesale counter 
assertions, to mark out the path which she is destined to 
occupy. 

Enough of this old* fashioned folly has been committed, 
as we have said, on both sides of the present contest in 
medicine ; and perhaps no department of the conflict has 
been more fruitful in these respects than the reports, de- 
bates, and conclusions, which have grown out of the hos- 
pital trials of the new mode within the last ten years. So 
far as we have been able to learn, one party has gained as 
much as the other; neither has been victor or vanquished; 
and, of course, both have been loud in their claims for the 
palm of the victory. With respect to the public at large, 
we have no doubt of the new party having gaiaed by each 
tfilfaese quasi tests of tfaair theory. 

Time have been six fmblic mmI fcrnMil triiUs of hoaMO- 
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PbMc fHuAw undartaken by order of the ooi^naDtal 
gDverDoieiity viz : 1. At Vinuia, in 1828» conducted by 
Dr. MaroDBoUer* 2. At Tulzyn, Ruaaia, in 1827. 3. At 
St. Pelersburgb, in 182^'dO, conducted by Dr. Herrmann* 
4. At Munich^ (Bavaria,) in 1880-'!, by Dr. Attomyr. 
6. At Paris, in 1834, by Dr. Andral, jun. ; and, 6., at 
Naples, in 1885, by several physicians. Thp Austrian 
govenifioent received the report of commissioners appointed 
to oversee the trial at Vienna, consisting wholly of allo- 
pathists, and, upon its recommendation, interdicted ho* 
moeopathia by an imperial decree. This edict was, not 
long after, entirely repealed* The Russian commissions, 
i^onsii^ing in both cases of allopathists, reported that the 
trials were not decisive, and the goyernment took no step 
at the time, either in favor or against the new practice. 
The coromistton went so far in relation to the St. Peters- 
burgh trial, (which appears to have been conducted with 
more care and patience than the others,) as to report that 
>< the results were not un&vorable to hameempathia. 

In 1833, the government issued an imperial Ukase, 
recognizing the new school, and establishing throughout 
the vast domain, depots of drugs prepared according to 
Hahnemann's rules and practice. The results of Munich 
are not within our inmiediate reach, but it is probable 
they were quite satisfactory, since the king added a pro- 
fessorship of this practice to the University of Munich, 
which still exists ; and recently he has caused a homoeo- 
pathic hospital to be eetablished on a ^ery liberal plan» 
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The trial in Pfeiris waa eondiicled by an eannent fu$i verf 
anligbtaned allq>athi8t, witboot the awiatance of any per«i 
MHi acquainted with the method. Judging ftom his tabular 
repoTif whieh iN^e do not doubt is fcank and. faithfiil, it ia 
pretty endent that he did not know enough of the method 
to eelect the remedies with any tolerable precision. Never • 
theless, hia reports were considered ». by many doctors of 
medicine in England and Atperica, as quite conclusive 
against the systeoi of Hahaeadann, and great pains were 
taken, in these countriesi by aid of non-professional re- 
▼lews, and common newspapers, to deal a death-blow at it 
yrith the javelin forged by Andral, though. he never made 
use of it himself. It certainly was no test of the methods 
The syn^toiDB were not recorded; the drugs were not 
selected by comparing such records with the materia 
medica; and the doses of the drugs adopted were not re-. 
peated scientifically, if at all. The operator applied. 
dubious allopathic names to the maladies, and prescribed 
against such nameSf drugs h<Hnoe(^athical only, to deUr- 
mine sufferings, between which and these fanciful names, 
Mr. Andral supposed some essential relationship to oxiaU 
This test consisted in applying homoeopathic preparations 
upon allopathic [principles— than which no proceeding 
can possibly be more absurd — and we by no means won- 
derat Mr. Andral having observed a profound silence as to, 
his general conclusions. We are not quite certain whether 
Andral undertook these experiments by order of the 
minister of public health, pr merely with his copsfjnt. 4^% 
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it regards the mfluonce of AndraPs experiments upon the ' 
state of the system in France, it cannot for a moihentbe 
pretended, that they regarded its progress in any sensible' 
degree. The number of converts among physicians and 
savans is certainly on the increase. There are several^ 
provincial societies, and one general association for all 
Prance, called ^* GullicanJ*^ At Bordeaux there is a 
flourishing infirmary, under the charge of Dr. Mabit, who 
received the decorations of the legion of honour as before* 
stated, on account of his alleged brilliant success' in the 
homoeopathic treatment of cholera in that city. 

In a letter quite recently received from the celebrated 
Dr. Peschier,* we are informed that at the great medical 
Sichool at Montj!>ellier, the new doctrine has many adherents 
and teachers. Dr. Peschier thinks that that school wilt very 
soon publicly avow its * attachment td the homoeopathic 
Bnethod. In 1825, the King of Naples ordered a trial of 
h'omoeopathia to be made, und6r the supervision of a mixed 
commission, in La Trinite, at Naples. Thd royal pro- 
gramme for this trial directed, that each day*s journa? 
should be attested by all the members of the commission." 
As the trial progressed there arose difficulties among the* 
members of the commissioh: tumoltuoiis disturbances, ac- 
cording to published statements. The allopathic members 
neglected to attend and attest the diary, and made a separate' 
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•Dr. Pesetaier, editor of the Bibliotheqne Homoeopatiii^tae,. it the formerJ]i« 
Ctflebrated aUopethie pbysichin, wtioprdjiiOieU tKe adiifihi«tratioii of large' 

graeralljr, eren by mr. Laeiteee, Awi^OTed of. 
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Ahpat the fivrti^h day of tl^e triali th^, ^eriunejM ^r- 
MflM it» ** bocftjf^/* to U00> it« Qwn la^igp^^, ^'^Xq tt|ifff^- 
fttfnt taiOaintd, in ^ ffrogrqu^mei ha^ f¥>^ icen ft^^v^ 
faiiJ/ffutty.** fbe decree closing thwi ptiUic trial coacludei( 
^X v^yiDg ^^af >i ifl npt deciaive, the king reserving ^. 
^ifiiaelf the ^igjbit qf opeaipg i^pqth^jt i^henever g^iyAtft 
linctice shall prpduce a aufi^ieijUy ifnpre^aipn ^pof\ tb^ 
pablic opinio^, ia favv of t{^Q.i«^?ir ^jf^pm* Thefp w^ 
hfkt iwo deaffaf duripg (^ f(>rty-five day^ which thij trial 
Ififted; aUbK^gl) tjuite^ Cjth^r stajlenrieatfi h«^ve beep, pj&dq. 
Thui imperfect trial ^WJfVI l^tore bad little pr i\o ip.flfl?pc«^ 
i^piOQ tlie atate of bpfPdoeOpa^hi^ ifli Italy r—ceytaiftly W^ 
of an unfavourable 9barftcter. At the pr^ifeD^ tif^i^ them 
ace f r^bab^ agr^afer n^mber pf ^herefita to tbia fjf^m 
in the Botnao i«tate% Naplei^ g^nd Sicily, in proportion Ip 
^IN§ lumber of iiiedical mjaa, ^an, el|»»frhei^ Qut of Sazjpnj^f 
in Ih^ worl<^, At Palerrncj there appeairt to haYe^be^»iS. 

much more jjpjj)?r%l adoptjoatpf the Jieyr i^e than ir^^^^ 
otbi^r aingle city in ^rq^e. 

ft is to be reipptted i^ai the foregoing trials, wei^ ^ 
undertaken with a very jMcific obiect. inatead of the i<S 



one^f aacertatnioff the truth of asnaMnaiui wf^fKrrn 
ii a awHlcim iwiimmiI to lit rowplfttft in .ni l tte pai^'*-^ Had- 



^nUlibm ^Wtim; bfi iruQ, ia tl^o fir^t ^tstaqcc, and [if 
f9Vfn4 tp bQ true, n^zt to afiicQjrtfiin, aa noarly as ppsaiblt, 
t^ inU^iipiim dose of ^ach ijlriig Mfilth referenco to the du^ 
^^eji^Vtipn of this li^w, W9 ar9 perauaded actual resulta 
^Ul^bfLTO be^q QbtaiQed. This waa the process in Hah- 
lys^api^'s own coMra^i ^^i* 1^9.8 M^iforialy be^n tha^ of 
6very conversion from the o)d inethods ta homoeopjathia. 
^o niediiQal man of sound QducAtioa can, we think, at- 
V^Vf^ t^q dilutioofliy till tipon trial with very sm^H allq^ 
p^bic 4o«9s, he is q^Ue vi^isfi^d of the truth of the miun 
law of the new. plan. It is far from being a just or n%r* 
cessary c(»iclu8ion, that if the 30th dilution fail in a given 
instance, the lower dilutions will also fail. The trials 
should have been ordered, for sooie tangible specific pur-, 
pose, to ascertain the truth of some one or two impor- 
tant propositions. The comparison of the bills of mor- 
tiUUy among hq equal aimbar of Hiek, treated by divers 
ii^9j|hfodi9s io a most poor and lame way to get at oonclu- 
siKKis touching principiea of the healing art. Supposing 
the climate, season itf the yisac, local advantages, eto*, 
to be as. nearly tlM aama a& possible, in a trial belween 
ih^, \9f» n¥»d€ff of traataien^ the diirecntiea. in regafd to' 
\\^ im^am^i tr«atadk» vouU c^iitataly .ibres|att any just 
conclusions. Bat suffering, (aa impoaribiHiy) Ike dis^asa^ 
t9 be one and th« same in both hospital^ and admitting the 
age and les of ail the patmUMft be the same, who could 

vo9im %)m f]kvmmm im t i m^tf ^ mm m$ fuif for diwmiiies 

in the vigour ml pMrnr of endoiaacOiJUid tlie fMraU of 
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the patients! Beside admitting (another impoasibility ) 
constitutional vigour and moral state to be the same in all 
the sick, by what scale are we to graduate th6 disease 
with respect to intensity, and therefore danger, so as to 
make sound and available conclusions from the bills of mor- 
tality. The attempt must for ever prove as unsatisfactory 
as it is absurd— philosophical. 

We close this subject, for the present, at least, with a 
recapitulation, showing the actual history and popular 
results of the several misnamed public tests of homoeo- 
pathia. 



RECAPITULATION. 

Atutria. 

1828.— The alloptfthic commission reported against 
homoeopathia after the trial at Vienna, although they 
stated that *^ the system is not inefficaoious.^' The govern* 
ment therefore interdicted its practice. 

1889.-^ 7Ae interdia^'hM9 heem removed^ medical nen^ 
#f eminence have acknowledged their beHef in homoeo^- 
pathia; and pari*of the imperial household is at present 
under homoeopathic tieatment. 

Buuia. 
lW7*-*The exp^ments were not sufficiently safiiihC'^ 
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tory to obtain the establishmoBt of homoeopathic hospitals 
under government patronage. 

1839. ^* HomcBQpalhia i& now rctcognizect by the govern- 
ment, and homcBopathio institutions are organized for the 
better regulation of the practice throughout the empire^ 

Franee. 

1S84.-*- Trials were mado by Andral withoirt a. know^ 
ledge of the system, and he did not succeed. 

1839. — The system has widely extended throughout the 
kingdom, with the prospect of the school of Montpelier ua 
its favour^ 

Italy. 

18S5. — A public trial, undertaken by order of the King 
of Naples, was closed, before it was complete, because 
the allopathic con;imissioD would not. obey the instructions 
contained in the royal order. 

1839.— The extension of homoeopathia in Italy exceeds 
that in any other part of Europe, excepting Saxony. 
Physicians, priests, and literati have embraced its doc- 
trines. Hospitals and infirmaries are being organized, and 
many that were allopathic have been appropriated to the 
use of tho hbmoBopalhists, 



SkUitUa 0f Bmmopatkk TreamaU. 

Tho treatmcDt of cholera and iUt remilU produced At 
firat strong popular impreseion in Europor as to the effica- 
cy of hoDKBOpathia* 

Summary made by Dr« Peschier of the results of the 
homcBopathic treatment of cholera m Europe up to 1892. 

In Russia (documents of admiral MordinofT, observations 
ei ])rs. Seidlor and Peterson,) there were 1557 patients 
treated, 1394 cured, and 163 died» In Austria (docunoeDts 
of Dr. Roth; observations of Drs» Scfareter, Hauschnh, 
and QuinO there were 1406 patients treated, 1314 cured, 
and 95 died. At Berlin (observations of Drs. Stullerand 
Haynel,) there were 32 patients treated, 26 cured, and 6 
died. At Paris (observations of Dr. Quin,) there were 
19 patients treated, and 19 cured. Total, 301*7 j^tients 
treated, 2753 cured, and 264 died. 

Leipsic Hospital* 
We have already alluded to the successful continuatios 
of this hospital under the Saxon government. Abstract 
from tho official and published reports of the in-door pa* 
tients of this institution*. During the year 1833, 118 pa- 
tients were treated, of which number 4 died ; 1834, 120, 
of which 5 died ; 1837, 107, of which 8 died. Total, 548 
patients, of which 33 died; — deaths at a rate of about six 
jper cent. Abstract from the outdoor patients attended by 
the physicians of the Leipzig Hospital. — During the year 
1833, 1086 patients were treated,^ of which number W 
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^SM; 1634, 463» of whidi 7 died; 1885, 2S3, of which 
:9diod; 1636, 261, of which 5 died; 1637, 332^ of whidi 
10 died. Totali 2425 patients, of which 46 died^ 



Condusiou* 

Ib Ibe face of such deveii6pnienk8,--«as the opimoiis of 
efuineot allopathic physicians, the accidental concurrent 
testimony of celebrated practitioners, the conversion of 
allopathists to the new doctrine, the growth of its literature, 
and the records of the result (^treatment, -^ to denounce 
Hahnemann as a charlatan, to assail his disciples as 
viaiooaries or knaves, and to scoff at homceopathia as a 
humbug, is it not puerile, undignified, and presumptuous? 
The promptings of personal malevolence may guide some 
trembling pecuniary interests, may exasperate others, and 
unbending bigotry may, in a few instances, frown off 
the semblance of recognition, but the number of these, 
fortunately, has been too limited to arrest the onward and 
oeasriess advances of the new mode. The intelligence of 
the people in different parts of the world has been awakel!ied 
to the investigation and knowledge of its peculiarities, so 
• that the chaige of its being an obscure and contomtied 
German mysticism, is no ' longer tei^aiyle. 

Almost every real refoHn has been retarded by its 
friends — zealous enthusiasts, who rafiaeiali peott&iril|iM 
iiMtyanaemideiMlexcciileiioiQs; "wteckg liaipteiflKoiitial 
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dectriOM with cumbfous and foreign tnit>pingby tendiDg 
to detor the sincere tovers of truth from their investigatiom 
Honx)eopathia too palpaUy has these obstacles to conL 
tend with, in its present condition, but the vigorous pro- 
mise of its early and maturing manhood, offers every 
encouragement for its ultimate distinction and utility ; thd 
more promiaently, because of the talent and philanthropy 
that have recently embarked in its support and defence. 
These reflections lead us at once to a matter of grave aod 
serious moment, to which we call the attention of those 
who are opposed to us in opinion* The allopathic systems 
of practice are now three thousand years old ; they have 
been enriched by the brilliant hypotheses of myriads of 
able thinkers and writers; they have had hospitals aod 
dispensaries in limitless numbers ; and countless millions 
of their beds of (disease have been the subjects of the various 
and contradictory modes : and yet^ with the advantages of 
centuries of experience, and with all the important aid of 
the new and valuable sciences closely allied to the healing 
art, those old methods still fluctuate between the dreamers 
and ingenious conceptionists of this as of all former ages 
*— making very little if indeed any progress towards the 
general goal-*an exact and satisfactory S3rstem. In the 
statistic r^>orts of the hospitals and infirmaries still undeif 
allopathic government, no striking amendment in the pro- 
portion of cures can be detected ; and if the undeniable 
improvenients in sui^ry be taken into the examinatioil 
tf the suhjecty it is fitirly questionable wb^imr any bslft9«^ 
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Will be found in favour of modern allopathia against any 
t)f the older times. The justice of these observations is 
-supported by the fact, that medical men of thb as of all 
former ages, are constantly shifting from one allopathic 
mode to another, and the older they grow the less and less 
confidence the express in any and all methods. The far- 
ther important fact, too, that many aliopathists have for- 
saken thiBir t>ld books and masters entirely, and adojpled 
the homoeopathic rules of practice, is, in our ju4gmehty a 
serious confirmation of this view of the subject. And 
scarcely less important is the paioful truth, that thousands 
find tens of thousands, who have essayed the skill of the 
first professors of allopathic medicine in vaiu, haVe finaUy 
abandoned thia presumed science in utter helplessness and 
hopelessness, to seek for possible relief in the derniei^ 
resources of pills, panaceas, and other temptations of 
quackery. 

If, then, this young and vigoi*ous scion be already 
acknowledged aii a formidable rival to the old, and without 
claiming the superior advantages alleged in its favour by 
its friends, it be supported as merely equal to allopathia, 
what may not be expected from homoeopathia when its 
application in practice shall have been combined fully 
with the courses of instruction in the schools of medicine •»« 
when it shall have found its proper rank and influenced as 
a necessary part of a physician^s education -^ when it shall 
be taught in connection with the elementary acquisitions 

of anatomy, physiology, pathology, and collateral sciences^ 

X 
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all of which are eflsential to the intrinsic value and stability 
of tbfi system. Impelled by the inspirations of truth^i and 
uq^ by an ardent desire to confer the blessings of a true 
saoetary law upon the world at large, we claim from all 
the benevolent and honest, as they regard such emanatioiu 
frem heaven as truth, and value such of its creations as 
hvman lives, that they advance firmly, investigate search- 
iimly, and experiment faithfully; and we feel sush confi- 
dence ia the soundness of our cause that we fearlessly 
predict an ultimate unison with us in the belief that homoeo- 
pathy is the only veritable basis of medical science. 

Hos rogOt ut cogitenty quod hodie non credibUe videaiur, 
post aliquot annos tritum et pervulgatum hciberi' 

SOPHOCIJSS Ajax. 

Dr. Ceosserio, president of the honuBopathic institution 
at PariSf in a letter directed to an emine^ honusopaikk 
physician^ De. Charles Neidhard, at Philadelphia cher- 
ishes the hope that the advancement of the new doctrine 
in the United States, once thoroughly known and appre- 
ciated., will be more rapid than in apy other country- 
Here is his own words: 

" The reports you give me on the progress of homoeo- 
pathy in the United States, have confirmed me in ^Y 
old opinion, that English medical practice may be, &^^ 
must be reformed, by the Americans. 

"In a country like yours, dear sir, where the press i« 
free, and the heads .open, and the hearts warm for every 
improvement, and the purses full, everything .may ^ 
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accomplished by those, who follow a doble design. You 
have by far better ground there than we have here. I 
read but yesterday an article on the institutions^ founded 
or supported in the United States, by the free gijfts of the 
citizens. Heavens, that is quite a different worM from 
ours! I venture to assert, that in all Europe individual 
generosity has not done as much for beneficial and com- 
mon purposes, as it has done in the United States during 
the last twenty-five years* The people of the United 
States have only to know the great benefit of homoeo- 
pathy, and they will bestow hundreds of thousands on ho. 
moeopathic institutions. And have you attempted, dear 
sir, to inform your temperance societies of the powerful 
support their cause may derive from JumuBopathy?* An 
have you informed the slaveholders of the south how 
many lives will be saved, and how quickly health is re- 
stored by our treatment? Aye even slavery will sup* 

\yoTl your cause. Now let me suppose, you can muster 

. . — _ — I — . — -i_ 

"*Tbis remark of the author te in my opinion a yery Just and happr one. 
The temper ance socieUes and homoeopathy art indeed liitert, and it la to be 
wondered at, that the former have not yet oBwrved, how powerftiUy they 
might be supported by the latter. This can be only ascribed to the circum* 
stance, that in those countries where temperance aoetoiiap hare taken a foot* 
ing, homoeopathy has not yet done so, and vice versa. Homoeopathy indeed 
prohibits the use of all spices and drngs, and more rigorously of all liquors 
containing alcohol, and permits only light beer and wine, diluted with a great 
deal of water, in chronic diseases. It also teaches, that homoeopathic reme- 
dies, in time of steltness, will be a great deal more effieacioes with those 
who, in time of health, abstain altogether from the use of strong liquors. 
The translator can certify, that he has himself, more than once, made the 
observatioor that in countries where homoe<^athy is generally adopted, tem- 
perance has made a very sensible progress in all classes of society, tliough 
temporaneeaooietiei ha^wbeen antirely unhnown. (Iitote of the. Translator.)'* 
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only five hundred homoeopathic readers in your countr j : 
then you will bo able to translate every liomoeopathic work 
of any importance into the English language; then of 
every such publication you may send some hundred copies 
for sale tp EnglanJy Scotland, and Ireland, for they, who 
are so very backward, cannot publish them themselves ; 
then they will depend on your productiouB, and you will 
have the great triumph, not only to reform England medlv. 
cally, but also to make her dependant on American medi- 
cal literature, for a long time to come. 

^^W^hatever can be done from, our part, to support your 
exerti<»is» you may confidently rely, shall be done. Whilst 
writing the present letter, I conceive the idea, that it might 
be useful, if we, on the part of our society, were to addrea* 
the people of the United States, as well as the govern- 
ments. I shall reflect more on the matter, and what can 
be done in this way, shall be done. It. is possible that the 
society of Leipzig will jpin us, 

<<I am mnch inclined to believe, that a medical reform 
in the United States of America,, if once commenced on a. 
large scale, (that is to say, after a sufficient number of 
bu3rers of homoeopathic works has been fbimed, which » 
the principal requisite of all scientific progress on a national 
scale,) will be much more rapid and thorough going, than 
in any European country, Germany not excq>ted. For 
I iiB|igiQ^ that ignorance of tho lower classes, and fasbioi^ 
pti^ higher ones, the strong holds of the old creed, are 
th^^ii^rcely to be found in such a degree, as to beaUft 
to. counteract the power of actual experienpOv^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

By which patients at a distance^ afflicted with chronic dis- 
eases, may communicate their cases to a homoeopathic 
physician by letter. 

The patient should first describe his complaints in his 
own way, as though these instructions were not before him, 
viz: their commencement, progress, and presumptive 
causes. The age and sex of the patient and whether he 
be married or single, should of course be communicated to 
the physician, if these circumstances be not already known. 
It would, be well to mention whether the patient is of a 
large or diminutive frame of body, meagre or stout, feeble 
or robust. Whether he is easy to take cold, and very sus- 
ceptible to other external impressions. Is the complexion 
florid, or pale, or dark ? What is the colour and condition 
of the hair, and the colour of the eyes? Concomitant 
bodily infirmaties, as hernia or rupture,-^ cur va]tu re of the 
spine, lameness, &c., should be made knowm < Is. the- did- ■ 
position of the patient mild and placable, or boisterous and «' 
violent? firm or yielding, lively and communicative, or ' 
reserved and taciturn ; anxious, apprehensive, of timorous,-- 
or irritable, &c. ? Are his mental emotions of iong con- ^ 
tinuance, or are they very transient ? 

The patient is nisxt required to give an accurate and '> 
particular desoripttoa of the incidenis or symptoms, of his. 
disease, such as pains, and other noorbid sensations. Ho 
shoiuld describe precisely the region or part^ and o» which 
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side of the^body they are seated, and how iiirge is the 
space they occupy. Whether the paios are obtuse, and 
may be denominated dull or pressing, or whether they 
are striking or piercing, rending, throbbing, perforating, 
pnlling or drawing, pinching, snatching, gnawing, cat- 
ting, griping, burning, obtusely prickling or crawling, 
itching, tickling, numb, or as if the part were asleap, 
as if from a sprain or contusion, or whether they consist 
of several of these sensations combined, or ixHiy be moie 
accurately represented by other terms. Are the symptoms 
continued, or do they remit or vary in intensity from 
time to time? Do they recur at particular times of the 
day, or at certain intervals of one or more days 1 Is tbeit 
recurrence, aggravation, diminution, or cessation connected 
with the exercise of any bodily function 7 Do they arise 
or disappear, are they increased or diminished by ezerci«e, 
or during rest, by laying down, or sitting, by stretching 
put, or bending up the body, by WisU^ing, by standing,. 
by warmth or cold, in the open air or within doors, by 
Hght, by noises, by talking, by eating, by drinking or 
swaUowing, soon after eatiqg, by the inotion of the af-. 
footed part or by tombing or pressing it, by mental eno-^ 
tioo -*f right, aiiger, during, bodily or mental exefcii0t 
re^ingi &c. ^v Are the symptoms associate ^^ 
ai^iety greater pr lesa« do they impair the powers of 
thought or recolleotioni or the due exercise of the senses^ 
(seeing, bearing, 6sc.) Ate the motions or functioiw of 
the affected part in any way impairec) pr disabled f or li 
the local disease associated mth oomplftkits iq other pti1l> 
and with what? does it alternate MrithpUier complaint ^ 
la the affected part red^or sw4)liea>?: .Ii-the aweUIng ^^ 
pr softt (KT painful to the .toi2ch,.aiiddae8.UJe«Fe.si^>^* 
^entatipi^ after pressure with the finger!.' 
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During the sufiering of individual parts or functions of 
the hody, (even when these sufferings are not the piinci- 
pal ones) further information is to be given respecting the 
state of the patient's mind ; whether he suffers patiently, or 
is inclined to weep, to be morose, passionate, despairing, 
greatly anxious or fearful, etc., or whether the mind is 
remarkably affected in these respects by the disease. Are 
ihe intellectual functions, power of thought, memory, or 
desire or ability for mental or bodily exercise weakened 1 
Aberrations of mind, morbid affections of the moral and 
intellectual faculties are to be described by the narrators 
strictly as they are manifested by the patient's words or 
conduct. 

Is there dizziness^ or ''a dull, heavy sensation" of the 
head. — Disorders of sight. Does the patient see objects 
indistinctly as through a veil or mist ? Does he see dark 
specks floating before the eyes, or sparks, or false colours ? 
Do objects appear double or quivering ? Is the patient 
short or long-sighted ? Is the pupil contracted, dilated, or 
very changeable ? Are the eyes watery, red, inflamed, 
averse to the light? Do the eye-lids frequently adhere 
together ? Do they open and close properly ? Are they 
affected by convulsive motions or twitchiBgs, or beset with, 
sties ? Are there specks upon the cornea ? 

Disorders of hearing: Is there a roaring, whizzing, or 
ringing noise in the ears ? Is the ear-wax dry or fluid, 
oozing from the ears, or footid t 

Are the nostrils obstructed ? Is there a cold in the head 
with or without a discharge from the nose t Sneezing*. 
Sense of smell. Soreness and rawness of the nostrils, ar 
ft bad smell from them ? Bleeding at the nose. 

Are the teeth incrusted with tartar, loose, decayed, and; 
have any fallen out or been extracted t Are the gumQ- 
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pale or rod, hard or sof^, spongy, swollen, apt to bleed, or 
retracted from the neck of the teeth ? 

Is there a dryness of the mouth ? Or excessive flow of 
saliva? Is the saliva viscid, slimy, fcBtid, bloody ? Is the 
surface of the tongue, tonsils, uvula, palate, fauces or lips 
afiected with blisters, swellings, or ulcers, or covered with 
mucus? Is the tongue dry or moist, acutely sensible, 
chapt, sore or raw, clean or covered with fur (white or 
yellow ?) Are the functions of speech, chewing or motion 
ofthetougue unembarrassed? Is swallowing performed 
without difficulty? (Is the swallowing of fluids or solids, 
or of the spittle attended by no inconvenience?) Has the 
patient a bad breath? Is the taste natural or absent, 
slimy, salt, bitter, sour, foul? Have the different articles 
of food their proper taste, or are they insipid, slimy, bitter, 
sour, salt, etc.? How is the appetite and thirst ? What 
articles of food or drink are preferred ? What complaints 
arise after eating or drinking ? Is the patient troubled with 
frequent belehing of wind, with or without taste, or does 
it taste of the food just eaten, or of what ? 1 s there vomit- 
ing of water, saliva, or mucous, of an acrimonious, acid or 
bitter taste, or of a putrid taste and smell, or of a yellow, 
green, or bloody aspect? Does the patient vomit coagu- 
lated blood, or food ? Is there sickness or nausea ? Is the 
abdomen tense, full, hard, or empty and retracted ? In the 
case of pains or other complaints in the abdomen, the par- 
ticular region in which they are seated should be accurately 
defined (for example : pit of the stomach, region of the 
navel, immediately below the ribs, in which side, etc.) Is 
the patient troubled with flatulency ? Is there frequent 
volling and rumbling in the bowels? Does the wind 
readily escape, or is it retained, and what are the com- 
plaints which it seems to give rise to ? Are the evacaa* 
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tions from the bowola effected with ease or difficulty 1 -^ 

How frequent are they 1 what is their colour ? Are there 

any complaints immediately preceding, during, or following 

a stool ? Are any large or small worms discharged 1 Aro 

there abrasions or sore places, warts, or piles in the rectum 

or anus, and do the latter sometimes protrude or bleed? 

What complaints arise before, or during, or after the 

urinary discharge T And is the discharge sparing, or 

copious 1 What is the aspect of the urine 1 (is it clear, 

high coloured, or turbid?) Does it soon change after 

evacuation and deposit mucus or sand, or a white, or red 

sediment? Does it contain blood, pus, or gravel? 

Is the breathing short, or otherwise oppressed ? Can 
the patient ascend a hight? Is the breathing asthmatic,, 
wheezing, or rattling ? Does the patient make any com- 
plaint on drawing a deep breath ? How is the voice, rough,. 
hoarse, hollow, etc.? Is there a cough ? is it slight and 
short, or hard and difficult 1 does it seem to come deep 
from the breast ? do the paroxysms of coughing last long,, 
and are they attended by swelling of the face and loss of 
breath ? Bow does the cough sound ? Is it dry, or followed 
by expectoration? Is expectoration easy or difficult,, 
sparing, or copious, purulent, resembling saliva, bloody, 
(interspersed, or tinged with blood, and of a bright, or dark 
colour, or is it pure blood ?) white, yellow, green, ash colour- 
ed, etc.? Does it taste salt, sweet, bitter, or what taste has it? 
Is there a superabundance of mucus in the larynx or trachea, 
€kr does it seem to lie deep in the breast? In whatpartol the 
organs of respiration is seated the irritation to cough ? and 
from whence proceeds the matter expectorated ? Is there 
palpitation of the heart ? or throbbing in other parts of the 
body? Does the patient suffer from transient flushes of h^a t?,: 
He can perhaps describe tjigaonditioorof the pulse.. Aretha 
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glands under tlie ear, under the jaw,* in the at cn-pite, on the 
head, in the groins, swollen or suppuratodi Is the patient af- 
flicted with goitre, or an enlargement of the gland over the 
wind pipe? 

Are there swellings of the bones or joints, are there tuber- 
clos or swellings, or swollen, or k netted veins? Is there lame- 
ness of one or more of the limbs? Are there cramps or 
spasms, tremor, twitching or starting, stupor or falling 
' asleep, or other morbid sensations in any of the limbt ? 
Is the skin pallid, yellow, etc.? Is it dry or ioclinecl to 
sweat, or otherwise in an unhealthy condition ? 

Is there itching of the skin (tickling, sligbt prickling, era 
sensation of biting, burning, crawling, sticking? is it re- 
lieved by scratching, or is the sensation thereby only 
changed for another ? The presence in the skin of wheals, 
I swellings, chilblains, and corns, is to be mentioned, and the 

I attendant sensations described. Also, cutaneous eruptionst 

as miliary eruptions or rashes, spots, pimples, vesicles, 
and pustules are to be described, viz: their seat, colour, 
abundance, size; whether filled with water or pus, whether 
covered witii scabs or crusts, and their duration. Also, 
tetter, sea lin ess, scald, brown and blue spots, moles, freckles, 
cracks or fissures of the skin, blisters with ichorous djis- 
charges, ulceration at the angles of the mouth, warts, swel- 
lings of the bones, chafing of the skin, malformation of the 
nails, falling out of the hair, scales or scabs on the head. 
When thore are ulcers, whether they are inflamed, or over- 
grown with what is called proud flesh, whether their 
margins are elevated, whether they easily bleed, or thoir 
bottom looks red, black, or as if containing a fatty sub* 
stance ; whether the matter issuing from them is copious, 
t^in, thick, bloody, while yellow, black, acrimonious, foetid. 
f I9 there chilliness, or a feelingof heat ? Chilliness, heatt 

I 



or sweat of particular parts \ Sweating of the feet, whether 
warm, cold, or foetid ? When the patient h&s feyer^ does the 
paroxysm consist of a cold* hot, and sweating stage? Do 
they, alternate with or succeed each other ? What is the 
order of their succession ? With what intensity, and how 
long does each continue 1 Are they, genera], or do they af- 
fept particular parts only 1 with or without thirst, with 
paleness or redness of the face and skin? are there other 
symptoms accompanying the paroxysm of fever, (cold, hot, 
and sweating stage ?) Particiilar paroxysms of disease, as 
swooning, cramps, epilepsy, spasms of the stomach, asthma, 
etc., c^re to he accurately described in their commencement, 
course, and termination. Whether they are changed, aggra- 
vated or relieved at certain hours of the day, during the per- 
formance of any bodily function, or by certain postures of 
the body. Does the patient sleep long, or is he restless,. and 
is the sleep interrupted by frequent waking or startings / 
Does he talk or moan in his sleep, or has he the nightmare ? 
Is the sleep disturbed by anxious dreams, and of what 
character ? In what posture does the patient lie during 
sleep ? Is he accustomed to sleep with his mouth open ? 
How is his strength f Is he obliged to lie down, or can he 
remain up? Does he feel languid, weary, sluggish, etc.? 
la he emaciated? 

The patient should relate his previous diseases, — particu- 
larly cutaneous diseases — itch, eruptions of the head, tetter, 
erysipelas, small-pox, measles, pimples on the face, or any 
itching eruption of the skin. Also, whether he has had 
scrofula (glandular swellings) rickets, gout, rheumatism, 
piles, difficult dentition, worms, cramps, epilepsy (con- I 

vulsions,) whooping-cough, inflammation of the lungs, or 
other inflammations, intermittent or reniittent fever, jaun- 
dice, hsemorrhages, diseases of the teeth, apoplexy and 
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palsy* sweating of the feet, ulcers, or other diseases* He 
relates how long he laboured under either of these affec- 
tions, how long he was under treatment for them, what 
were the remedies employed, and what he has used for the 
existing disease. Has he resorted to medicated baths, herb 
teas of any kind, blood-letting, emelies or cathartics, teas 
^^for purifying the blood," valerian tea, <* streDgthaning 
medicines," Peruvian bark, etc. And is he accustomed to 
the use of either of these remedies? Is he in the habitual 
use of distilled or fermented liquors, coffee, tea, much fat 
victuals, acid, or high seasoned food ? Does he partake of 
much food, and what ? His manner of living should bs 
described, and whether he is accustomed to the use of woUeo 
clothing, and whether his habitation is in a wholesome 
condition. When passions or emotions of the mind retard 
recovery, or have caused and sustained the disease, he 
should not coneenl these circumstances from the physickD; 
for example : disappointed love, blighted hopes, grief, do- 
mestic utthappiness, want* Neither should he conceal the 
fact of former habits of licentiousness, if any such baye 
existed, and which may have contributed to his disease. 
If he has always been a weakly frame of body, proba* 
bly his disease is hereditary ; and if when an infant, he 
did not receive his nourishment at the breast, but was 
brought up '< by hand," he should inform his physician 
of the fact* 

Females should relate particularly all their peculiar 
feelings* 
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